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PREFACE 


It is a comprehensive guide book for the English Papers in 
various Competitive and Service Examinations and will meet 
the long-felt need of the candidates for such a compilation. 

The previous edition of this guide book received great 
appreciation from the examinees. The present edition has 
been thoroughly revised with many new additions so that it 
may serve as the moat up-to-date and valuable handbook tor 
Service BxamlnaUona. 


The essays and composition work dealt with here were set 
in the W.B.C-S. Examination, l.A.S. Examination, Hiaeella- 
neoni Services Recruitment Examination and the Secretariat 
Clerkabip Examinalion during the last twenty years or moK. 
Chapter I contains as many as 200 essays of the standard of such 
Service Examinations. Chapters 11 to VII deal with the Com¬ 
position Paper and include Letters to the Editor and other 
Letters, Stories, Dialogues and Debates, Appreciation of poems, 
Amplifications and Short Notes on various topics. The exa¬ 


minees will undoubtedly get in -it-* uempiubeU!!!^ bnok for 
their prep|rptior'in,'rib 5 p^(^£ English Papers ol those Com¬ 
petitive Ei^niniaitiana. WHU15 nplifications 

and Short (rfohS"’will also wrve as a^de for he General 
Knowledgj Ra(p’df.\' .’.u 2.3? 5 5 T 

The autof Akfcwlddges fiis' debt* id* ijipj o' his friends 
who helped in iffoM than one why dffd'apoloj ises for any 
error that^ggghf./haw^ cr^^iyto this book du i to hurried 
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CHAPTER I—ENGLISH ESSAYS. 

(a) TOPICS IN QUESTION-FORM 

1. Are we better than oar toratalhera ? (IVBCS'49) 

It is true that the world is gradually progressing to a happier 
and better goal, though there is much controversy about the 
interpretation of happiness. In the words of Tennyson— 

“Through the ages one increasing purpose runs 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process 

of the suns". 

This upholds the optimistic view that the world is slowly 
but surely progressing towards a final consummation. The 
wonderful discoveries of science have made human life comfor¬ 
table in many respects, and have vested immense power in the 
hands of man. Science has made a notable contribution in the 
fields of medicine, surgery, agriculture, education and the like 
and thus we are much advanced than our forefathers. But the 
ideal of plain living and high thinking of the old society has 
died out. Religion is no longer a vital force. The social tie is 
vanishing and we are becoming selfish and self-centered men. 
Mechanical civilization has brought in good many wants that 
were unknown in former times. Science has undoubtedly im¬ 
proved the conditions of man but not the man himself and thus 
the real happiness, which is the product of mental and moral 
uplift, is wanting. We do not care to think of spiritual uplift- 
ment ; but we are awfully busy with our daily needs and arti¬ 
ficial wants. If our forefathers were at the mercy of feudal 
lords, we are today the victims of impersonal forces of science, 
industrial civilization and higher standards of living. We have 
already cast aside, in favour of new ones, the old patterns of 
morals, manners and customs, the out-worn systems of politics 
economics and even religion. It cannot be said that all these 
changes are changes for the better. The recent developments 
of science towards preparation of the deadly weapons like Atom 
Bombs and Hydrogen Bombs threaten the very existence of 
E. E. & C.—1 
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mankind on the face or this earth. In the modem age of hatred, 
conflict, violence and totalitarian war we have surely lost the 
peace of mind enjoyed by our forefathers. We have changed 
nationalism to internationalism and are inspired by the ideals 
of universal brotherhood and the realization of One World. 
Our womanhood has. of course, attained much progress and 
freedom and is enjoying equal opportunities with men in 
modern times. Even the idea of such an equal treatment was 
strongly resisted m the times of our forefathers. Thus although 
ue liaie lost much in the spiritual and mental side, it may be 
said in general that wc arc bcllcr lhan our forefathers, 

';4IX words) 

2. “Thuae who admire modern civilization usually identify 
It with the steam engine and the electric telegraph— " 
Write an essay, giving your views on the salient 
featurea of modern civilization. ( H'£CS '56 ) 

Or, The contribution of Science to cnllure. ( IAS '67 ) 

Wc live in an age of science. So. modern civilization, as it 
is generally understood, is the product of scientific advancement. 
The nature and extent of a country's civilization is now judged 
by the progress it has attained in the sphere of science. Epoch- 
making inventions have opened up infinite possibilities and men 
had started looking forward to a utopia. The amenities of life 
have already increased a thousandfold and achievements 
undreamt of before, have been incentive to ceaseless striving 
for more and mightier achievements. 

Steam engine and telegraph are the two outstanding 
inventions of science, which, above anyth ing else, have contri¬ 
buted in a very large measure to the growth and development 
of modern civilization. Limits of time and space have been 
brought substantially under human control, facilitating 
increasingly wider contact between man and man. Steam 
engine and electric telegraph are therefore considered as the 
two outstanding features of modern civilization. 

The present age of science is essentially the age of machine. 
Mechanization has reduced manual labour and has led to 
considerable saving of time and energy. In the sphere of 
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industry more and more machines are being brought to use. 
Industries are developing by leaps and bounds and are adding 
from day to day to the amenities of life. The old ways of life 
are giving place to new and the old order of things are being 
held in disdain. Lure of modernism is drawing more and more 
people to the towns and cities. Urbanization and industrializa¬ 
tion have thus become the most striking traits of the age. 

Modern ci'ili.aiion is democratic in conception. The 
proletariat is sieadil.v shedding its age-old inanity and is 
refusing to blindly sahniit to the domination of the capitalists. 
This has brought aboiii a new outlook on life along with new 
compIcMlics an.l con.licts. Continuous struggle between 
capital and iabotii is the produci of our democratic 
civilization. 

Growth of feminism in society demanding equality of status 
between man and wotnan. tends to shake the social .systems to 
I'mir foundation, fliis. and a growing spirit of nationalism. 
o,,eii aggressive, .ve ..mong the remarkable features of our 
.ige. 

It IS general!} assumed that human civilization is steadily 
advancing from age to age and in this age of science it has 
attained a stage of progress hitherto deemed improbable. But 
doubts are already being expressed as to whether humanity is 
moving onward or backward. Science has conferred on us many 
amenities of life Modern means of communication have 
brought us closer to all the peoples of the world, facilitating 
development of trade and commerce and interchange of ideas 
necessary for mutual understanding. Mechanization of 
industries has reduced manual labour land has brought about 
speedier and much more increased output of the necessities of 
life. Science has also succeeded in a large measure in harnessing 
the tremendous forces latent in Nature to put them to our use. 

But, inspite of all these, can it be said that modern 
civilization is an unraixe i blessing ? We have lost the peace and 
contentment which our forbears enjoyed. Life has become 
infinitely more complex. Class hatred, sectarian differences, 
parochial feeling, ideological conflict and international jealousy 
are rampant all the world over. Notwithstanding increased 
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trade and commerce and scientific ways of production of goods., 
we find unemployment and starvation everywhere. The benefits 
of science seem to be far outweighed by its potentialities for 
evil. The present age is commonly described as the ‘atomic 
age’. Atomic energy bids fair to revolutionize our ways of 
living and outlook on life. But while ushering in a new era of 
human civilization, atomic science is threatening humanity with 
extinction. Invention of terrible nuclear weapons by the 
scientists of the two big power-blocs, may at any moment bring 
about our total annihilation. 

Modern civlizaiion is essentially materialistic. It has 
failed therefore to satisfy the spipritual cravings of man and to 
contribute to his moral uplift. The most crying need of the 
world to-day is a spirit of fellowship among nations which may 
bring into use all wisdom and intellect for common good and 
employment of science for the benefit of humanity and not for 
its destruction. ( 685 words) 

S. "Art should never be didaede" and “it should never 
be anything else"—Discuss these views and show 
which ol these is acceptable to you. ( IVBCS 'S6 ] 

“Art” is a very flexible term which covers a wide sphere of 
human thought and action. Art has been interpreted in many 
ways by many people and even now a clear and definite concep¬ 
tion of art is more or less clouded by conflicting views and 
theories. Art is as old as civilization itself, perhaps older. Wc 
have striking evidences of attempts of pre-hisloric men at draw¬ 
ing or carving pictures of natural objects, specially of animals 
they used to chase and kill for food. These are just reproduc¬ 
tions not altogether without touches of fineness born of innate 
aesthetic sense. 

With the advancement of civilization the artistic sense of 
man has found expression in a wide variety of ways. The deep 
passion of the human soul, stirred and stimulated by the 
everwidening experiences of life, has manifested itself primarily 
in music, painting and poetry. These have had a chastening 
influence on the human mind, steadying and sustaining it in 
the multiplying conflicts and complexities. The joy which a 
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work of art affords, the soothing effect it exerts on the care¬ 
worn heart of man and its universality which serves as a 
unifying bond, are perhaps the greatest blessings which art 
confers on humanity. 

Regarding the genesis and mission of art, views are sharply 
divided. There are some who look upon art as product of 
genius which consists in taking infinite pains. Strenuous effort 
with a definite aim in view is in this sense the source of an. 
f here are many, however, who hold the view that a work of 
.in, IS a creation and not a manufacture, being a spon¬ 
taneous expression of the sense of joy and beauty that lies 
deep in the human soul, ii is joy and profound awe and 
wonder inspired by things of beauty made by God and man, 
that have welled out in the form of artistic creations from the 
inmost depths of the human soul. 

There are two different ways of approach to art. One is to 
ludge it by the end it has in view and the other is to find out 
what it seeks to express and how it is expressed, without taking 
into account the results that may or may not ensue. Those who 
believe in the former approach are content with the aesthetic 
experience it involves and the sense of joy and wonder it pro¬ 
duces. But there are others who seek to find out in a work of 
art the apparent end the artist has in view and the nature of 
effect it is likely to produce on the mind. To them a work of 
art is to be judged by its utility and by the influence it exerts 
for good or for evil. 

'Art for Art's sake' is a much discussed dictum. No clear 
definition of the phrase has yet emerged from the enormous 
v olume of controversy that has gathered around it. The expo¬ 
nents of this dictum seem to think, like Oscar Wilde, that ‘the 
only beautiful things are the things that do not concern us’, or, 
as Keats says in other words, ‘Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty !' 
They appear to hold that art has no philosophical, intellectual 
'or moral background and has no relation to environments. 

There are people who do not subscribe to these views. They 
believe, perhaps rightly, that art is not merely a spontaneous 
expression of the artist's emotions; it is a product of various 
forces—social, intellectual and moral. The aitist's i m aginat ion 
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is, no doubt, an important factor, but it has to be borne iit 
mind that a man's individuality is influenced and shaped by his 
environment and an innate consciousness of moral and mate¬ 
rial values. A work of art may thus be looked upon as a pro¬ 
duct of the artist's social, moral and intellectual being. 

The place of morality in art has been the subject of much 
controversy. Art is not essentially didactic, the primary func¬ 
tion of an artist is not to teach. But an artist is an uncons¬ 
cious tei.cher in the sense that by stimulating our sense of 
beauty, joy and wonder It makes us better and nobler. So as 
Goethe says, a great work of art does not teach us, but changes 
us. ( 698 words) 

'4- "Only a leisured class can atlord to devote itself to 
art and learning ; therefore a clsssless society will 
necessarily be the enemy of both ’—Discuss this 
statement and give your own coneiusion. 

( iVBCS' 51) 

Society normally denotes a body of civilized persons bound 
together by community of interests, political, religious, cultural 
and racial. Since the individual is the unit of society and each 
individual dilTers from another, society naturally resolves itself 
into ranks or classes. Classless society may therefore sound as 
a misnomer. Present-day socialism which is fast spreading with 
the spread of democracy all over the civilized world, aims at 
abolition of classes based on exploitation of labour by capital. 
Most of the advanced democracies of the world are now 
socialistic in character. But human nature being what it is, the 
much discussed classless society still remains more or less a 
Utopian conception. 

Progress of democracy and socialistic ideas may go a great 
way to levelling the society by changing the outlook of the 
individuals constituting it. Abolition of private property and 
equal distribution of wealth are likely to minimize the rigidity 
of classes, but some sort of exclusiveness and isolation is bound 
to persist in society according to different leanings and avoca¬ 
tions. It is, therefore, needless to apprehend that the modern 
trend towards levelling of classes will prove detrimental to art 
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and learning. Like the conflicts of interests between the haves 
and the havenots, there may not be any conflict between the 
intelligentsia and the unlettered masses. 

It is, besides, a doubtful assumption that leisure is essential 
for cultivation of art and learning and that they cannot flourish 
unless there is a leisured class in society. A certain amount of 
aloofness is of course necessary for mental concentration in the 
pursuit of art and learning, in a world of thought and fancy, of 
stress and strife. Leisure is not cessation, but respite from 
work, which rejuvenates the fagged mind to enable it to re¬ 
create imaginations and experiences. By leisured class we are 
not to understand the class of the idle rich who can afford to 
do without work, for people of this class have rarely been 
found inclined to intellectual pursuits and contributions to the 
realm of art and letters from them have been negligible. Art is 
expression and interpretation of life in the light of an ideal and 
learning is most profound when life is the educator. 

Even if the socialists' dream of classless society ever 
materializes, it will not mean death of art and learning, for 
they are not the monopoly of the so-called leisured class, nor 
are they primarily dependent on leisure. In one respect, 
however, art and learning may suffer for lack of patronage, if 
the leisured class is liquidated, as it is being done in India. The 
socialistic pattern of society, as envisaged by the Indian 
Republic, naturally implies levelling of classes, although it is 
not very clear what the real objective is. But with the abolition 
of feudalism, gone is the generous patronage which art and 
letters used to receive from princes and potentates. It is, 
however, a very happy augury that the State is being 
gradually awaken to the reality of the situation. 

Man is by nature fond of grouping. It is, therefore, often 
seen that petty bourgeoise classes grow out of the proletariat. 
So, even in a classless society we shall always have that distinct 
section which we call the intelligentsia, in which genius will find 
time to blossom and talent will create congenial environment 
for itself in the midst of handicaps that may seem to surround 
it. (563 words) 
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S- iifaould literature and the arta be patronised 

by the State ? { WBCS '68. lAS '73 ^ 

From the very dawn of civilization literature and arts have 
flourished under the patronage of some people. In the earliest 
days a minstrel's living depended entirely upon his power to 
please his chief. Though artists and poets have their own inspi¬ 
ration to fall back upon, without the patronage of some men of 
consequence they could have hardly carried on with their 
avocations. 

In the past the feudal lords or big landlords often took keen 
interest in arts and literature and encouraged a Inumber of 
artists and poets to do their work on liberal grants of money or 
land. With the disappearance of feudalism and landed 
aristocracy artists and men of letters have been exposed to the 
fierce struggle for existence. Since literature and fine arts do not 
have the usual utilitarian value, artists have very little capital to 
trade in their wares. Hence, in the struggle for survival they 
are either using upjtheir talents for commercial transactions or 
are getting lost and extinct. 

It cannot be denied that the patronage of a few individuals 
also led to some sort ol idolatry in art and literature. It also 
produced some sort of made-to-order works of art. often 
circumscribing the interests of the patron. Nevertheless the 
patrons of art and literature helped even the great artists to 
survive and gave them the necessary protection against poverty 
and vulgarization of art. 

In the present set-up of society, literature and arts have a 
fair chance to survive as essential ingredients of democracy. 
From the ivory tower of imagination they can now climb down 
to the harsh and grating reality. Yet the artist must have his 
sense of security and freedom without which no good creations 
are possible. Hence, in a 'Welfare State artists and men of 
letters must be patronized by the State so that they can devote 
themselves to their works of art without ever being oversha¬ 
dowed by the personal favour of some individuals or political 
parties. In Socialist States artists and writers are very much 
controlled by the dictates of the Government which patronize 
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them, Bui this control over the men of letters and artists often 
prevents them from exercising their creative faculty freely. 
Boris Pasternak, the author of Dr. Zhivago had to smuggle out 
his creation for publication abroad which later earned him the 
laurel of the Nobel Prize for Literature. The Government can. 
however, prove to be a good patron of art and letters in any 
country without being a keeper of conscience. 

It IS surely far better to equalize opportunities in social life 
so that every man may be able to realize his full potentialities 
and work to develop his personality in the field of arts and 
letters. The really talented persons get the State patroniz.ing 
to go further in their own line. 

In our country the Sangeel Natak Academy and the Lalit 
Kala Academy are no doubt playing a significant role, patroni¬ 
zing art and letters, without being dictator in these fields. 
Honest encouragement given to artists and writers can often 
bring substantial returns for the country in forms of truth and 
beauty. Hence, the State can very well assume this respon¬ 
sibility. ( 523 words) 

6. Does the artist have a moral ohllgalion 

to society ? ( WBCS '69, '73 ) 

Towards the end of the nineteenth century a school of 
artists arose who advocated the theory of Art for Art’s sake. 
Thus Baudelaire declared. “Poetry has no end beyond itself. 
If a poet has followed a moral end.hehas diminished his poetic 
force.' During the Victorian Age Swinburne strongly advocated 
the freedom of art. He said, “No work of art has any worth 
or life in it that is not done on the absolute terms of art and the 
worth of a poem has properly nothing to do with its moral 
meaning or design." In England Walter Pater and Oscar Wilde 
were the most enthusiastic leaders of the Art for Art's sake 
movement. 

We cannot readily accept the views of Baudelaire, 
Swinburne, Walter Pater and Oscar Wilde that art is for its 
own sake and has no relation with morality. The artist cannot 
keep himself aloof from human society. He has to live 
with people who have respect for moral values of life. In order 
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to make his appeal to society he must keep his art on a level- 
which may not be shocking to decent people. While gratifying 
bis aesthetic sense, he has to keep in view the moral values of 
life. Indeed, art cannot be divorced from morality. It cannot 
stand in complete isolation from the moral values of society. 

A work of art is reduced to a low position as soon as 
sin and immorality creep into it. Works which deal 
with oflensivc subjects and simply gratify some sensual feelings 
can never be ranked in the circle of great art. That is why 
‘Rape of Lucrece', ‘Beggar’s Opera.’ ‘Nana,’ and ‘Mysteries of 
the Court of London' could not enter into the temple of art. 
Even Walter Pater realtzed this basic fact about true art. He 
admitted that ‘ great art is only possible when there is a hidden 
eminence or nobility in the subject". 

The purely aesthetic view of art has never found support 
with great poets and artists. The ancient Greek writers believed 
in the moralistic view of art. Plato, Aeschylus. Euripedes, 
Aristophanes and .\ristotle emphasised the moral value of art. 
The great Russian novelist Tolstoy held the view that art was 
important but it should be valued in terms of other things. 
Among the English writers Milton, Johnson. Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Ruskin and Arnold vigorously advocated the moralistic 
view of art. In the present century Shaw emphatically declared, 
“For the sake of art 1 would not take the trouble of writing a 
single line." 

Morals in a civilized society are part and parcel of healthy 
living and art whose objective is to entertain people has to 
keep before it the motto of the well-being of people. Indeed 
works of art have to conform to the general principle of good 
or bad in order to be useful or entertaining. Of course, what 
applies to life in society does not uniformly apply to life on 
the canvas. Since imagination has a significant role to play in 
any work of art, the artist can surely take some liberties with 
the commonplace rules of conduct, and he has some licence for 
his idealizations. But so long art works within the limits of 
social responsibility and provides a source of refined pleasure 
it is worthy of emulation, but as soon as artists use that vital 
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media to incite some unhealthy ideas or passions in men, art 
degenerates into immoral activity. 

The function of the moralist is to exhort, and that of the 
artist is to exhibit. But every 'artist becomes a moralist when 
he seeks to express life in its continuous striving for a richer 
fulfilment. The artist has evidently a moral obligation lo 
society. { 614 words ] 

7. "Objective knowledge provides with powerlui instru¬ 
ments tor the achievement of certain ends, but the 
ultimate goal itself and the longing to reach it must 
come from another source (hinstein). Do you 
agree 7 Give your opinions in the form of an essay. 

{iVBCS 'SH) 

Or, Objective Knowledge and SubJecttve Knowledge 

Man’s First Disobedience has been the object of 
opprobrium of poets and theologians from age to age. But 
the colossal fact remains that the bite at the forbidden fruit 
which constituted the Original Sin, has made God's good 
world what it is to-day. "Know thyself urge the Upanishads. 
The curiosity to know ownself as well as things around him, 
has transformed man from a submissive automaton lo god's 
noblest creation striving mce.ssantly to justify himself as His 
own image. 

Thus knowledge has given incentive to action by inspiring 
more and more curiosity to know the unknown. This is 
the very bed-rock of what we call civilization, education or 
culture. Knowledge is sometimes confused with leamuig. 
but It must be remembered that knowledge does not depend 
solely on learning imparted through books and equipments in 
schools and colleges. There are numerous instances of great 
savants and saints in our country who have been absolutely 
unlettered. Knowledge can therefore be intuitive, born of 
introspection and contemplation. Such knowledge we may call 
subjective knowledge, since it is a spontaneous outcome of 
mental processes. 

Objective knowledge, on the other hand, has certain definite 
objeas in view and is acquired through careful observation 
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of men and things and the diverse phenomena of Nature. 
In (ll/s sense scientific knowledge is primarily objective, as it 
generalizes the resulls of observation and experience by means 
of rigid experiments in order to achieve some definite ends. 

This naturally brings us to the distinction and relation 
between philosophy and science. Philosophy, as it is generally 
understood, is an all-embracing study of man and Nature in 
relation to the fountain-head of all creation. Science is 
essentially objective, since it concerns itself with different 
phenomena of Nature to probe into the mysteries in them, 
which often baffle our understanding. The efforts are directed 
towards the appearances of things, that is, their external 
manifestations. The scope of science is thus limited to 
perception by means of the senses. But its fundamental basts 
IS mental culture or subjective study of man and Nature in 
relation to that "Divine Event to which the whole creation 
moves." Every science proceeds with certain assumptions 
born of experience and observation. We call them theories 
or hypotheses which spring from contemplation of life as a 
whole and not merely of its different aspects. Ideas form 
the basis of investigation into the m.vsteries of Nature. Thus 
"the longing to reach the goal of science”, as Einstein has so 
aptly said, "must come from another source", that is from 
subjective knowledge born of contemplation and meditation. 

The scientist's job in his laboratory is not just a mechanical 
affair. Concepts and theories are systematised and adapted to 
particular ways of investigation with a view to attaining precise 
results. Absolute exactitude is his aim in the particular sphere 
of his activity, but in achieving this he has to interpret his 
findings in the light of the assumptions he has started with. 
Thus the truths arrived at by the sciences are tested by a priori 
knowledge of mind and matter, 

The sciences have revolutionized life. Their potentialities 
are incalculable, either for good or for evil. The incentive for 
scientific discoveries comes from the ageless longing of man to 
know the unknown. The objectivity towards which science is 
constantly tending must be modified by a subjective view of 
things, since all intellectual activity is inspired by the faculties 
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of the mind, not always associated with objective learning. 
“Knowledge is power” is a trite saying. It has shaped the destiny 
of man by unravelling the truths that lie hidden in external 
appearances and by breaking down impediments to self- 
realisation and self-development. Scientific or objective 
knowledge, asj Einstein has said, "provides with powerful 
instruments for the achievement of certain ends", but the 
incentive is invariably obtained from the profound realisation 
that "true human perfection is a harmonious perfection deve¬ 
loping all sides of our humanity." (646 words) 

8. “Science without religion ie lame, religion without 
ecieice le blind' —Oiscuan this stalement. 

(WBcs 'j;) 

The conflict between science and religion is as old as the 
hills. It IS a commonly accepted belief that iconoclastic science 
strikes at the very root of unquestioning faith which is the 
basis of religion. The inherent conservatism of religion has 
never taken kindly to rationalism of science, although their 
approach is fundamentally the same. Both seek truth, one 
through "faith and faith alone”, and the other through observa¬ 
tion and reasoning. 

Science aims at proving things, vv'hile religion rests on 
“believing where we cannot prove*. Theological conceptions 
have thus been at variance with scientific deductions in many 
respects. Distrust of science led to crystallization of traditions 
Into fanatical beliefs and a superiority complex brought about 
isolation of religion from the realities of life. 

But the conflict between science and religion is at best 
superficial. One is the complement to the other and a 
compromise between the two is essential for both. Objecti¬ 
vity of science has to be weighed by subjectivity of religion, 
so that religion may guide science in proper lutilization of the 
enormous knowledge and tremendous powers it has wrested 
and is wresting from Nature. Good of humanity depends on 
rationalization of religion and, if one might say so, spiri¬ 
tualization of science. 
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Persecution of science by religion has persisted from the 
earliest times. Theological doctrines based on age-old traditions 
received jolt after jolt from new scientific theories evolved from 
age to age. The scriptures were deemed infallible and any 
assertion that sought to disprove the veracity of theological 
concepts would be condemned as heresy. The Church had the 
backing of the State m ruthless suppression of those indefati¬ 
gable seeLvrs after truth, wlio had the temerity to promulgate 
theories contradictory to age-old scriptural beliefs. 

Happiis. religion in its orthodox sense is gradually shaking 
otf the trtimmeis of convention and dogma and is being steadily 
rtilioiiaii'cd iii the ligthl of new scientific discoscncs. This 
much-necdcil broadening of oiuiook of religion has been pri¬ 
marily hi ought about by viovciopment of comparative le'igion. 
Unreasoned I'anaiieism .soru of blind adherence to con.enlion 
and do-tma h gradually heing. tempered with toic.ance and 
understanding fostered by the democratic spirit spread; : all 
the worlil o.et. I’he role of science in this direction has been 
of mcsiimahic benelil to humanity. 

Religion- intolerance, parochial tendencies and narrow 
nationalism are responsible for mutual hatred, lurking suspicion 
and consequent race for armament which arc now threatening 
and vitia'ing international relations. Science has forged fright¬ 
ful instruments of destruction which power-mad nations are 
brandishing against each other. Unless religion guides and 
restrains science and turns Its discoveries from evil into good, 
both religion and science are doomed. 

This IS why a great theologian has said that "a religion 
which does not touch science and a science which does net touch 
religion are mutilated and barren." Religion in its higher and 
wider connotation springs from the oonception of a Supreme 
Being who controls and guides the order of things. All scientific 
investigations are likewise based on the fundamental presump¬ 
tion that there is an order of things in Nature. They are. the¬ 
refore. not hostile to each other, but are essentially the same in 
their source and objective. One is incomplete without the other, 
though their spheres are different. ■ Science is concerned with 
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intellectual perception, while religion aims at spiritual percep¬ 
tion of the fundamentals of life. 

Nothing is more needed in the present-day world than 
harmony between religion and science. Science works to reveal 
the laws that guide and reaiilate Nature, while religion concerns 
it-eir with the Maker of all I a^\^. ^ 5S4 words) 

9. We need more of philaHophy and leas of scirnce in 
the mode' ll win Id." ( '65 ) 

The observations within L|uniaii(in m'jst have been induced by 
h e reckless and unconi-oiie.i .idvaiice of science in liie modern 
world. I he fact cannol he Jsspuievi that there hasheen pheno¬ 
menal progress of scence a i ecent years. I'o-day we are 
thinking m terms of coii'iVcrm.' ^paee and journeying not oiilv 
to the moon but to other pi.incis ofthcsiiii. The .splitting of 
atom has opened up ii't.heami of vislas before the human race, 
but It has brought the world lo live verge of total annihilation, 
liie time has. perhaps come lo paiisc in the race for perfection 
of science and turn our thoughts a little to what it nil means. 

I he utility of science lies in bunging material comforts within 
the reach of man so that his life may become easier and there¬ 
fore happier. If instead of achieving this end, science threatens 
human race with total e.stinciion. it does not certainly fulfil the 
purpose for which it was brought into existence. Even apart 
from this fear of extinction from atomic warfare that hangs over 
our race like sword of Damocles, can we claim that the progress 
of science over all these years has been able to make the earth 
a better place than what it was before ? If we could give an 
affirmative answer to the question, then surely science's claim of 
.superiority to philosophy could not be disputed by any sensible 
man. But as we look around we have to confess that the earth 
is far from the ideal place that science was expected to render 
It. There are a few countries, it is true, which are enormously 
rich and where starvation is unknown. But, by and large, the 
major portion of the earth's surface continues to be ravaged by 
hunger and nakedness and the picture is not rosier than what it 
used to be before the coming of science. As for the relation 
between man and man, it continues to be bedevilled by jealousy 
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and hatred and one looks in vain for the love and under¬ 
standing that should exist among men. Nations glare at each 
other across the frontiers as they used to do before the days of 
science and the only change is that they have been supplied 
with enormously mightier weapons of mass destruction. The 
benefits of science arc enjoyed only by a handful of people and 
a few favoured nations but they are unavailable to the majority 
of men who wallow in filth and darkness, the 'same as before. 
The time, therefore, has surely come to seriously ponder 
whether man should continue in the course hs has follwed so far 
and allow science to make further conquest over Nature or he 
should turn away and develop the philosophical doctrines 
thal promise peace and a brighter future for human race. 

(463 words) 

10. Do yuu think the womhip of Science wiii deatroy 
ail the traditional values in India ? 

(WBCS '66. IAS ’6SJ 

Ever since the dawn of civilization down to the present era 
science has been the most powerful agent in bringing about 
remarkable changes over the world. But there is an obvious 
distinction between ancient science and the science which domi¬ 
nates us to-day. The study of science made in the last few 
centuries or more particularly in the present century has quite 
surpassed the material development known to mankind at an 
earlier stage of its recorded progress. We cannot, however, 
afford to forget that man on earth had science enough in the 
distant past to enable him to live in comforts which we of this 
age might envy. But what distinguishes the modern science 
from the ancient is that while the civilizations which gave men 
those comforts have perished with the passage of time, man, 
now at the climax of materialistic progress, finds himself 
almost on the verge of total doom and gropes for a moral 
uplift. It would thus be appropriate to visualize modern science 
as deterrent to the traditional values by which we in this 
country could serveqo promote the fulfilment of a distinctive 
vision. 

Science embraces all the fields of knowledge, particularly 
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physical, biological and social. Science has thus enabled us to 
know all the hidden truths of this universe. But the more wc 
have learnt of the outer nature, the less inquisitive have we 
been of the inner-self. We in India have always shown an 
unshakable faith in the conquest of inner-self as a means of 
attaining oneness with godhead. The pursuit of the* inner-self 
is found to endow the individual with mastery of the outer 
nature as an incidental consequence. Great powers can be 
achieved through material means. It can likewise be gained 
through spiritual means. In a conflict between the two. the 
latter always prevails. This is a truth of which our ancestors 
were fully convinced. The defeat of King Viswamitra with all 
his materialistic strength at the spiritually elevated hands of 
Vasistha is well illustrative of the above truth. 

But very unfortunately the tendency of modern science 
seems to be wholly discouraging to the spirit of self-restraint 
and spiritual uplift. The abundant luxuries produced by 
modern science panders only to the sensuality of man. The idea 
of contraceptives, hailed as a blessing of science, is wholly con¬ 
trary to our traditional ideal of self-restraint. There is thus 
no running away from the fact that modern science is largely 
instrumental in destroying great traditional values in India 
Despite the continuing threat of aggression from China which 
has developed nuclear weapons very recently, India adheres to 
the decision not to go in for nuclear weapons as that is deter¬ 
rent to the Indian tradition of peaceful co-existence and her 
ideology of nuclear disarmament. 

The significant circumstances about the evolution of man is 
that in addition to the organic there is the spiritual aspect to 
this evolution. The real advancement of Indian culture is 
possible tnly through a healthy co-operation between science 
and traditional values. (500 words) 

11. It the National Library were on fire and only six 
books could be saved from U> which six shonld be 
chosen and why • ( WBCS '65 ) 

It is not easy to choose only six books for preservation -out 
of the world’s classics that must adorn the shelves of the 
E. £. & C,-2 
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National Library. But if the painful task must be attempted my 
first choice would be a collection of the Vedas and Upanishads. 
They are without doubt the earliest literature extant today m 
which the hopes, prayer and aspirations of men at a very early 
stage of this earth he enshrined. These slokas give us wonderful 
glimpses of life in the early days of this ancient land and ihej 
will be for ever lost to us if we allow the Vedas and Upanishads 
to be burnt down. Vty next choice would be a collection of the 
works of Kalidasa. The reason is obvious. Kalidasa represents 
the highest glory of Sanskrit dramatic literature. If we allow 
him to be forgotten our link witli the golden days of Sanskrit 
drama will be snapped for ever My next choice would be the 
BhagaviU Gna. The (.uta is not only a sacred book to the 
Hindus, It IS a never-failing source of inspiration to countless 
people on this earth, who derive solace and comfort from this 
book in then days of trouble. Men turn to this Book of Books 
in their days of gloom and depression. The inspiring message 
of Krishna to .Arjuna when the latter was assailed by doubts 
and .scruples on the eve of fateful battle has instilled courage 
into many a despairing heart and brought hope into house¬ 
holds overshadowed by sudden calamity. If we lose this book, 
the loss will be too heavy for the world to bear. Rabindranath's 
Book of Poems will be my next choice. He is not only a poet 
and a singer who has given voice to our unuttered dreams, but 
he IS also an age all by himself. The Renaissance in modern 
Bengal and in the whole of India to-day will remain largely un¬ 
explained if we have no access tothe richly varied music from 
Rabindranath’s lyre. Next to Rabindranath stands Saralchandra 
who was the first to introduce a note of realism into the highly 
romantic character of Bengali literature in his day. Both in his 
treatment of subject as also in the language that wasthosen for 
the treatment there was something novel and unprecedented. 
The future generations who will desire to understand the 
growth of Bengali literature can ill afford to lose the works of 
Saratchandra. My last choice would be the works of 
Shakespeare. And this not only for the intrinsic merit of 
Shakespeare's plays but also for the great influence they have 
exerted on the growth and development of Bengali 'literature 
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as it is to-day. It is also representative of the English literature. 
To think that the plays of Shakespeare are burnt to ashes is to 
sound the depths of despair to the future generations. 

( 475 words) 

12. Which character in hiatory or fiction wouid you iike 
to meet and why 

Or, Which characier in EnlliUh or Bengali ticl^ion . 
wouid you like to meet and why '? (WBCS '64, '66) 

(I) Character in English fiction 

Sir Isaac Newton was a great scientist and very much confi¬ 
dent about the depth of his knowledge. He could, tlicrefore, 
say that he was almost a child ifaying before the sea of 
knowledge. But we the ordinary people can hardly dare say 
this, lest people do actually believe it. So I frankly confess 
that I have read a lot of books and while reading them 1 have 
been impressed by a numbenof characters. I have often loved 
them, thought about them and what is more, talked to them 
in dream. But to single out a particular character, whom I 
would like to meet from that galaxy of characters, puts me to 
ereat difficulty. Had it been from dramatic works 1 would 
have felt no hesitancy in picking up the immortal Falstaff from 
Shakespeare's historical plays, for, the freshness of his 
character has often driven me to think of talking to him. But 
surprisingly enough, 1 cannot choose his counterpart in any 
Enchsh novel Here my natural and spontaneous inclination 
IS for Heathcliff in Emily Bronte's novel Wuthcring Hiighls. 
.Mr. Heathcliff, the landlord of the 'Ihrushcross Grange and 
of the farm-house Wuthermg Heights, looked like a dark- 
skinned gypsy with his dress and manners like a country squire. 
Originally he was brought to Wuthcring Heights by old .VIr. 
Earnshaw as a dirty, ragged, black-haired boy. Later he 
managed to destroy the Earnshaw family and own the Heights 
and Orange estates and keep the heir of that family as his 
dependant. 

One may be taken aback by my choice inasmuch as the 
novel is one of nineteenth century and the character is an extre¬ 
mely roguish one. But he inspires my imagination most. When 
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1 read the novel for the first time 1 was struck with wonder and 
admiration for this character. At that time Heathcliff was a 
passion with me. 1 used to observe people and try to find him 
in any one of them. But none of them seemed to me to be h)S 
like. Indeed the tremendous vitality of his character inspires 
me to meet him in a lonely evening m the solitary stretch of 
Wuthering Heights. 1 have some questions to ask him even 
though to-day 1 cannot exactly remember the details of the 
novel. 1 have often thought if 1 could penetrate into the deep of 
his mysterious heart; if 1 could know what exactly made him so 
cruel in one hand and so pure a lover on the other hand ; if 1 
could know what was the true cause-'behind his vengeance 
against the Earnshaws. These make his character extremely 
complex to the critics. But to me he does not appear to be com¬ 
plex, He IS only infinitely varied. Finally I would like to meet 
and talk to him only because he is an extraordinary character 
and does not lose himself in the crowd. {475 words) 

(II) Character In Bengali llelion 

During this period of my life I have read many books ol 
fiction. 1 started the habit in my school days and continues 
even now. Many characters both of history and fiction have 
left indelible marks on the miiid. 1 would like to recall many 
of them to my mind but 1 would like to meet face to face with 
only one character, namely that of Indranath. the unforgettable 
friend of Sreekanta's boyhood. The story says that Indra dis¬ 
appeared completely from Sreekanta's horizon one day and they 
never met again. When 1 read the story for the first time 1 was 
only a school boy. I then used to wonder if 1 would ever have 
the good fortune to meet the truant boy. 1 remember how 
eagerly I scanned the features of Fakirs and Sannyasis to detect 
, even a faint resemblance to the fancied character-sketch of 
Indranath drawn in my boyish mind. Not content with observ¬ 
ing them from the outside 1 made friends with them and plied 
them with questions about their early life which were obviously 
irritating to many of them. But I could not help putting them 
questions for my boyish soul w as eager for communion with 
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that elusive child of the noveliafs fancy. Indra was a perfect 
embodiment of the heroic ideal in my child mind. As a boy I 
was fond of sports and adventures and did not like boys who 
spent all their times over books. Often I was reproved by my 
elders for my boyish pranks. Small wonder that I would be 
deeply attracted to the personality of Indra. His success at 
school was nothing to speak of and .some of his habits were 
such as would be roundly denounced by teachers of 
ethics. But there were nothing to my boyish mind 
beside the virtues he possessed-—his courage that defied 
all terrors, his sympathy for persons in distress and 
his readiness to lake all the consequences of his action on his 
broad shoulders. My heart ached for this boy who was almost 
an outcast from his own family, for whom very few cared but 
who had so many cares in his tiny heart. He was absolutely 
fearless and self-less. The dread of being stung by reptiles did 
not stop him from alighting from the boat in the creek and tow 
It towards the open river. .Added to this was his childlike faith 
in God. His curiosity to learn the secrets of the snake- 
charmer's art first brought him into contact with Annada Didi. 
Once he called her Didi, his own elder sister, he lavished all 
the wealth of his loving heart upon her and did not hesitate 
even to risk his life for her sake. Indra was the hero of my 
early years as he has been the hero of many others. Later I 
realised that Indra’s character was the offshoot of a romantic 
imagination not to be found in real life. Even so, I cannot help 
wishing to meet him face to face and talk to him if in some 
inscrutable way he can be brought back to life, (5IS words) 

13. What writer now dead would you like to see 

alive today and why ? ( WBCS '67 ) 

The world today is indeed in need of an idealist like 
Mathew Arnold who would try to set the mad world aright and 
bring "calm of mind, all passion spent". The world today is in 
a state of flux. It knows no stability. The domestic-delicacy of 
our society has been upset by the two global wars. The higher 
values of life have ceased to mean anything to a disillusioned 
generation. We live in a world where there is no faith, where 
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there is no love, where there is no fellow-feeling even, It is a 
,selfish world where everyone lives for himself The world to¬ 
day is Eliot's Waste Land and we are all grunting and sweating 
under a weary life. The only man who could bring back hope 
and happiness, who could take us out of the rut we have fallen 
into is Arnold. I wish Arnold walked the world once more 
because he alone could set it righi. 

We have been led astray and the word ‘'culture" has either 
ceased to mean anything to us. or it has started meaning the 
wrong things, i’ossibly today culture means being defiant of 
conventional values. Arnold could have once again made us 
realize what is true culture, could ha\c given us his message of 
‘‘sweetness and ligln". 

Mathew Arnold (l822-88'i was famous tv. an educationist, 
a poet and a critic. He ranks as one of the great English 
literary critics. Arnold was a prominent figure in that great 
galaxy of Victorian poets who were working simul taneously. 
VIZ. Tennyson. Browning. Rossetti. William Morris and Swin¬ 
burne. His immediate predecessors were Wordsworth. Cole¬ 
ridge, Keats. Shelley and Byron, Beauty was the quest of all of 
them and in that sense they were all akin, but in the matter of 
theological learning, spirituality of outlook and ethical purpose 
he held an esteemed position. 

An encounter with Arnold might help us tosohemany 
contemporary problems. He would have certainly gisen us some 
concrete suggestions about how to solve our educational prob¬ 
lems. Ihe chief reason for our disillusionment and loss of faith 
in the higher values of life is to be found in our neglect of the 
classics. Among the educationists today a like of .4rnold is 
seldom to be found. Education has been dragged down to the 
mart of economic strife and gam. It is no longer relentless 
pursuit of knowledge beyond the utmost bound of human 
thought ; we do not any more care for intellectual integrity. 
Arnold could have pointed out in no uncertain terms that the 
only way to banish vulgarity, hideousness, ignorance and vio¬ 
lence is to be aware of the “essential character of human 
perfection" through a close study of the classics. 

If once more Arnold came alive he would have felt the need. 
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for order in a disintegrating society ; he would have dwelt on 
the relation of the individual to the State ; and he could have 
defined the place in our civilization of science, industry and 
religion. These are precisely the problems that occupy the 
minds of thinkers today and if Arnold were still alive no one 
would speak as he would do on them, ( 520 words ) 

14. It you were made Prime Minister of India, what 

wouid be the first reform you woiiid introduce 

and why ? ( fVBCS '65 ) 

if I were the Prime Minister of India, the first reform i 
would like to introduce would be in the price structure. Prices 
of things in this country at the present moment are going up like 
.inything and almost every trouble that the country has to face 
may be traced to this source. If I were the Prime Minister 1 
would attempt with all the authority 1 could command to hold 
the price line. Prices have gone up to such an extent that not 
to speak of the poor, even the middle-class house-holders have 
been hard put to it to make the two ends meet. For them also 
It has become increasingly harder to find food and clothing in 
adequate quantity for their dependants leaving aside the question 
of luxuries. Discontent resulting from ever-increasing prices, 
which seem to defy all Government efldrts to slop them, has 
spread over all classes and sapped the energy and vitality of the 
people. In such conditions it is idle to expect that they will 
give their whole-hearted co-operation to the Five-Year Plans 
which are intended to shape the future of the country. When 
the present is so dismal and bleak, it is useless to ask them to 
think of the future. As a direct result of the spiralling of prices 
there is demand from all classes of people, whether employed by 
the Government or outside agencies, for a rise in their wages 
and emoluments. Even teachers who are known to be very 
patient and unassuming, have raised their voices for a revision 
of their wage scales. When the demand of all these people is 
conceded it will lead to further inflation and a fresh spurt in 
the spiralling of prices so that whatever improvements are 
effected in the wage structure will all be neutralised by further 
rise in prices. Popular discontent can be allayed only by a 
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judicious policy ot'holding the price line. For this the nation's 
efforts should be directed to greater production for if the 
output does not keep pace with the increasing demand, there is 
bound to be increase' in the prices of things. There is a wide¬ 
spread suspicion in the country to-day that the present upward 
trend in prices is due not so much to a backlog m production 
as to hoarding of articles in popular demand for personal gain. 
Hoarders and profiteers are the real culprits. If I were the 
Prime Mini.ster I would take the most stringent steps to see 
that these hoarders and profiteers are suitably punished and 
the articles hoarded are brought into the market for immediate 


sale to the public at a reasonable price. (441 words) 

15. II I were the Dictator ol India. ( IVBCS '74 ) 


1 am an ardent admirer of democracy. My mind is 
fundamentally anti-dictatoriul; it is full of democratic 
sentiments. But I wish to be the dictator of India for a limited 
period of time to make the foundations of democracy stronger 
here. 

Democracy has been functioning in India since 1947; but 
there has been no appreciable improvement of the lot of 
common man :in course of the last thirty years. It is no 
exaggeration to say that democracy has failed m'serably in our 
country. If 1 become the dictator of India, I shall try my best 
to remove the drawbacks of our democracy within a year. 

Democracy is government of the people, for the people, by 
the people. So a democracy can function only when the people 
are enlightend. After thirty years of Independence most 
of the pople of our country lie in darkness of ignorance. Our 
illiterate voters are exploited by clever politicians during 
elections. Thus democracy has been reduced to a farce in 
India. As soon as 1 become the dictator of India I propose to 
introduce free compulsory education for all upto the age of 
fifteen. During my regime the State would bear the entire 
cost of the education and upbringing of all citizens. I would 
ensure equal educational opportunities for all. I would enforce 
strict discipline in schools and colleges. Our young men and 
women would receive physical training and spiritual lessons 
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from properly quaiilied teachers. Educational institutions 
would become centres for intellectual, physical and moral 
development of citizens. 

When I become the dictator of India, I would launch a 
severe attack on poverty and would take all measures to hold 
the price line so as to keep it within the reach of 'the common 
people. Eradication of poverty would be an important 
programme of my government. There would be fair distribution 
of national wealth in my country. However, I would not allow 
my countrymen to live in luxury. Production of luxury goods 
would be drastically reduced forborne consumption. Wine shops 
and five-star hotels would be closed down. There would be 
neither beggars nor millionaires in ourcountry during my regime, 

.\t present corruption is rampant in all spheres of public life 
in India, There has been an erosion of our age-old moral 
values in the post-Independence period. Most of the political 
parties are morally bankrupt ; and our politicians are primarily 
guided by enlightened self-interest. All the political parties re¬ 
ceive donations from business men. So the ^members of the 
business community go on making undue profits without any 
fear of the government. Common people cannot purchase 
even the essential commodities whose prices are increasing day 
by day. Rice, wheat, sugar, kerosine and coal have become 
rare commodities. Sufferings of my countrymen will go on 
increasing if the present government remains in office for a 
long time as they miserably failed to show any radical change 
in their system of administration. 1 aspire to become the 
dictator of my country because 1 am convinced that 
dictatorial measures are necessary to eradicate corruption 
When 1 become the dictator of the country, I would ban 
all the political parties and give capital punishment to all the 
hoarders, adulterers and black-marketers but there should be 
no excess or abuse of power. 

As soon as my mission is fulfilled, I shalR resign my post 
because I do not want to become a Hitler or an Ayub. Let 
me hope that God would choose me as His agent to bring about 
a moral regeneration in India and make me the architect of the 
destinies of her teeming millions. (600 words) 
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16. In what clrcumatances can civil llbertlea be juattfiably 
Buppreaaed by the Slate 2 {fVBCS 69 ) 

The view lhat liberty of ail forms is absolute and the law 
which represents the expression of sovereignty as inimical to 
liberty, is based on a misconception of the nature ofliberty and 
of the relation of the individual to society. It is now believed 
that individual can enjoy civil liberty only to that extent to 
which It IS good to him and to the rest of the comipunity. 
Liberty IS not unbridled licence to do anything which is dictated 
by a man's passions. 

The truth that everyman ought to be free has for its other 
side the complementary and consequential truth that no man 
c.iii be absolutely free. Thus liberty under all circumstances, 
must have limitations and control. 

Liberty cannot exi.st unless it is regulated by the State. The 
Slate should create the necessary conditions. The State has an 
important and vital role to play by upholding the rights of the 
individuals which give liberty. Since liberty could be ensured 
and controlled by State law. it is said that law is the condition 
of liberty and liberty is the md of law. 

Although the Slate has an important role to play, it is not 
free from limitations. Individuals are allowed to enjoy rights, 
bul these are to be limited by the State action. But the State 
in ils turn cannot act as a dictator. A norm is to be fixed upon 
which the Slate should function ; every citizen should have 
the right to per.vonal freedom ; the State cannot limit these 
rights unless it is demanded by the general good of society. The 
right to property is no doubt duly protected by the State. In 
all democratic St.ites individual is guaranteed the "ight to 
freedom of thought and expression, but even this right is not 
unlimited. If the safety of the State be threatened, the govern¬ 
ment can encroach upon this right. In times of emergency 
caused by war, aggression or internal disturbances or emergency 
caused by the failure of the constitutional machinery or by 
financial instability, the President or the Head of the State 
can suspend all the fundamental rights of the people and no 
remedy will be available in any Court of Law against legislative 
.and executive actions of the State. On such occasions it is a 
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necessity to curb the civil liberties to some extent so tiiat the 
anti-social elements or those performing subversive or anti¬ 
national activities can be rounded up and detained with or 
without trial till the emergency n lifted. The hoarders and 
adulterers, who can escape the normal law o' the country, cm 
also be brought to book and severely punished or detained 
under emergency provisions of law which restrict the applica¬ 
tion of fundamental rights for the time being. Since there is 
every chance of misuse of such unrestricted power under the 
garb of emergency in the hands of authorities, tins slate ot 
emergency should not conlinue a day more than it is really 
necessary for the welfare and security of the country. Conti¬ 
nuance of the emergency condition for an indeliniie period may 
tempt the authorities to weed out the undesirable parties or op- 
po-sitionisls and thereby pave the way for dictatorship or group 
domination. Democracy believes m compromise and a.ljusl- 
ment and the demand for State intervention comes to be justi- 
lied provided it is within limits. Though the State protects civil 
liberty against interference by any single organ of governmem 
or individuals, it always possesses ihe power to limit and 
abridge or even destroy civil liberty. (579 words 

17. Is the pen mightier than the eword '? ( ffSCS 72 ) 

From time immemorial a sword has often been known to 
be a source of power. It has struck terror into the heart of the 
enemy or even vanquished him. Evils have been set right and 
many an old score settled with the help of a sword. For ages. 

II has stood as a symbol of power and justice on earth. The 
flashy swords of the Mughals and the Rajputs in India once 
felled kingdoms like trees and established newer and mightier 
ones in their place. But Iwhere are they now ? Silenty laid 
aside amidst the ruins of time they now live as silent memories 
of the dim past. Take the case of Ashoka, the great emperor 
who waded through the stream of blood at the fierce battle of 
Kalinga to reach for his victorv. Fiis glory no doubt lives 
through the centuries, not for his fierce win at the end of his 
sword, but for his deathless message inscribed on the stones. 

The glory of the sword is in the blood it has spilt, the 
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cities it has razed to the ground, But when a great writer 
wields his pen he has much more to give the world than even 
any great warrior. A writer's role is creative, not destructive. 
It is the language of the pen and not the language of the word 
that gives us new values, new standards, new hopes to live with. 
Alexander and Napoleon may be forgotten but Vyasa, Valmiki. 
Homer will be remembered with deep devotion for all ages to 
come Although the prowess and suzereignty of the mighty 
British Empire ( where the sun never set) is on the wane, the 
great English empire of Shakespeare continues to stretch .its 
limits. Hoardes of Lord Clives, Nelsons and Duke of 
Wellingtons lie low in the obscure pages of history, but a 
Hamlet and a Macbeth live as great living heroes in the minds 
of countless people all over the world, who are willing vassals, 
to the kingdom of Shakespeare. The Empire built on the 
ruthless exercise of the sword has yielded place to the literary 
empire built with the pen. 

We cannot forget how Rabindranath Tagore struck terror 
into the heart of the unfeeling British rulers by his letter of 
protest on the Jalianwalla Bagh massacre. If the swords can 
murder and inflict wound, so can the words that flow from the 
pen of men of genius. Pope's satires and Epistles could spill 
from his victims drops of blood and tears like the fencing 
swords, 

The sword is mighty so far as the physical life is concern¬ 
ed, but the pen is mightier because it can even conquer beyond 
the limits of the physical existence. Where the fury of the 
sword has failed to bring a rebel or a sinner on his knees, a 
poem or a story has often done it quietly and elfectively. And 
in the midst of terror and sorrow, wound and woes, a soldier 
even lays aside his sword to pen down a few moving lines for 
his beloved or his ailing mother. That has given us a better 
account of war—a better consolation for all who outlive the 
dead. Wars have been fought and won or even lost, with the 
dead buried under the thick layer of dust. But the poetry of 
the trenches throbs the hearts that once lived and loved to be 
unhappily bayonetted to death and makes the soldier’s undying 
heart win over the senseless massacre. ( 580 words) 
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18. Should vast gums ot none; be apent on Space 
eiploration ? ( l^fiCS 72 ) 

In December, 1968, atop the Saturn-5, the world's most 
powerful rocket, the Apollo-8 craft was launched from Cape 
Kennedy, Florida, to carry men for the first time to the Moon. 
Its inmates Col. Frank iiorman. Capl James Lovell and 
Major William Anders made new history of space exploration. 
It was the first time that man had espaped the earth’s gravity 
and passing through the void of space orbiltcJ the moon and 
returned safe on earth. This achievement of the U. S. space 
research has been described as a feat that staggers the imagina¬ 
tion and defies the comprehension of man. Two astronauts, 
Neil Armstrong and Col, Edwin Aldrin of Apollo-11 actually 
set foot on the Moon on 22nd July 1969, Thereafter several 
‘Apollo's and other spacecrafts have been sent up to the Moon 
and to other Planets by the U. S, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration This success in space exploration has 
been possible by the labour and skill of about 350,000 scientists, 
engineers and technicians and spending of millions and millions 
of dollars over a decade. Even the U.S.SR. which opened 
the space age earlier than America putting Its Sputnik 1 into 
orbit is not lagging behind in carrying on researches on space 
explorations. Soviet Luna-16 also showed a space marvel 
when it soft-landed on the Moon on 20.9.70 and collected 
moon-rocks and by unmanned relaunching returned to earth. 
How much money they care to spend on space research is any¬ 
body's guess. It is shocking to believe that the Capitalist 
America and the Socialist Soviet Union are both vying with 
each other in space research, indulging in spectacular scientific 
feats at the unbelievable cost of huge sums of money, when 
millions of hungry people in underdeveloped countries of the 
world go unfed and many more unclothed. Is it not shameful 
on the part of a developed country like America to drain away 
millions of dollars when she cannot do away with her slums 
and housing problems ? 

Of course, the sampling of the lunar soil or rocks to explore 
into the mystery of ereation is a laudable scientific feat which 
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has hardly any parallel in human history. Setting up of space- 
research laboratory is another magnifieent teehnieal achievement 
which will pa\e the way to the exploration of the mystery of 
the I'niverse. fhe use of spacecraft for the inter-eontinental 
tele-communication purposes has already proved to be highly 
benelicial to men. 

The cost on .Apollo almost equals the annual U, S. expendi¬ 
ture on the Vietnam War. A day’s trip to Moon eosts a fantastic 
amount of about ,A50 million dollars. Unmanned Satellites are 
ushering iii a great technological knowledge in Oceanography, 
geology, agriculture, forestry, geography and other related 
fields. This will lead to the discovery of new mineral water and 
food resources. In weaiher forecasting, Satallites have already 
prosed their immense value. 

Bui mspilc of all these achievements, should we not strike a 
balance between the ovcr-ambitious scientific projects for space 
exploration and the essential development projects undertaken 
for the well-being of the sullcring millions ? Which comes first, 
human welfare or scientific experiment ? Should science gallop 
away over the corpses of the ill-fed-and the ill-clad? These 
are the vital questions that stare into the face of man. 
Considering the properties of life, huge sums of money should 
not be spent on space research, since the essential projects of so 
many underdeveloped or developing countries are lying 
unexecuted in want of adequate finance. A substantial portion 
of the money invested in space-research can be diverted to 
underdeveloped countries in the form of aid to alleviate their 
miseries, (583 words' 

19. Has the toreigu policy ot India been effective ? 

{WBCS 12) 

A country’s foregin policy very often decides her destiny. 
Except lor a brief spell of a few years under the influence 
of Nehru’s towering personality, India has not gained decisively 
from her foreign policy. She. no doubt, played a glorious role 
in the Commonwealth as well as the World Body in the early 
years of her independence. Most of the countries in Asia 
even looked forward to India for guidance and assurance. 
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Those were the days of 'Panchasil', whose chief architect was 
Nehru himself. Her policy of neutrality also paid dividends as 
much as her directive principles of peaceful co-existencc. 

But very soon India came to minimise the importance ol 
her neighbours, both in terms of peace and war. She came 
to be oblivious of the developments in the countries adjoining 
her borders. This under-estimation lod to the fracas with China 
and latter’s betrayal, which almost unsettled the entire planning 
for India's future development She learnt from her confronta¬ 
tion with China and Pakistan that she should be strong 
militarily as well as economically, to speak from the vantage 
ground of strength and not of mere hollow idealism. This 
realization came late and it almost broke the idealist-statesman 
Nehru, who all the time worked for peace and economic 
prosperity of the developing countries of the world. Playing 
safe between the two opposite camps .America and the U.S.S.R 
and their satellites was no doubt a wise policy so far as India's 
interests were concerned. But at certain .stages it became too 
evident from her rclations-with the giants that she was not 
given her due weight in limes of crisis. Occasionally, India 
was given to realize that she must work according to the advice 
of her patrons’, even tailor her plans or economy when they 
considered it worth-while. She had to digest the truth of this 
bitter pill over the years of her trials and tribulations. 

For a time, India's reluctance to take the developing 
Asian countries into confidence, or her over-confidence 
spelt the doom of her foreign policy in the East as well a-, 
in the Middle-East, She was often lookdd upon as an arrogant 
neighbour by the Asian Countries. This eroded the fund ol 
goodwill India had once built up among the neighbours. China 
not only turned out to be her arch enemy in secret alliance 
with the hostile neighbour Pakistan, but also she weaned other 
Asian countries away from India. But the Chinese aggression 
had put India, at last, on the alert. She stepped her defence 
productions and relied more on indigenous materials. Her 
food production almost reached the target of self-sufficiency 
with the ‘Green Revolution’. Along with it India’s stability 
at home achieved with Mrs. Indira Gandhi's leadership. 
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provided her the launching pad for a more positive policy. She 
took courage in her hands, stood by Bangladesh in her distress, 
against the persistent threats of the U, S. A, and China, and set 
a new record in the world history by helping a new indepen¬ 
dent country to emerge. The defeat of the Pakistani Army 
though fully equipped with modern sophisticated arms 
and supported by U. S. .A. and China and other Middle-East 
Countries, in the hands of India in course of 14 days placed 
India in high esteem, The indo-Soviet Treaty for mutual 
friendship and co-operation was a bold step in her foreign 
policy and this emboldened her to face the U, S. threats with 
nuclear-powercd Seventh Fleet approaching the Bay of Bengal 
in support of Pakistan. This meant for India not only a military 
victory but also the success of her foreign policy. She could 
now prove to be a strong, peace-loving nation believing in the 
right of a people's self-determination. ( 610 words) 

20. Should a developing countr]! maiotain neutralit; 

in foreign policy ? fIVBCS 'IS) 

The developing countries or the under-developed countries 
are those countries which have in general real per capita 
income less than a quarter of the per capita income of the 
United States or similar other affluent countries. An under¬ 
developed economy is charcterised by the co-existence of 
unutilised or under-utilised manpower on the one hand and of 
unexploited natural resources on the other. The enormous gap 
between the living standards, unequal distribution of wealth 
and income, growing economic dependence of the poor on the 
rich nations and concentration of international trade in a few 
commodities in poor countries pose a great problem in achiev¬ 
ing a sizeable level of development in the under-developed 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. Besides these, 
food and economic aid are becoming political weapon m the 
hands of the affluent nations such as the U. S. which command 
the resources and technical know-how. 

Since the foreign policy is closely associated with the 
economic policy of a country, the developing countries would 
need adoption of neutrality and non-alignment as their foreign 
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policy in the interest of promoting their developments. For 
economic recovery and industrial development, the developing 
countries would require machinery and know-how from 
some developed countries. So long they maintain neutrality 
and do not join hands with any Power Bloc, doors 
will remain open to them for procuring all their require¬ 
ments from the sophisticated countries. Moreover by main¬ 
taining absolute neutrality, they can minimise the defence 
expenditure and divert that money for development of the 
country. Neutrality is a form of isolation in internationa 
affairs and is characterized by abstinence from involvement in 
political and military conflicts of other nations whilej 
non-alignment implies aloofness from military blocs. The 
bulk of the Afro-Asian countries, including India, which have 
achieved their independence since the Second World War, are 
non-aligned. By remaining out of military alliances they hope 
to remain free to pursue independnt foreign policies on each 
issue as it arises and to divert their limited resources for 
economic development instead of for manufacturing armaments. 

The super-Powers are dominating the world. Most of the 
outstanding world disputes cannot be resolved because the 
super-Powers are not agreed over their solution The non-aligned 
groups of developing countries constitute the Third World and 
they comprise 87’5 p. c. of the world population and possess 
70 p. c. of the natural resources in the world, but their share 
in the total world industry is less than 7 p. c. Non-aligned 
nations can only appeal to the conscience of the Great Powers. 
But still they constitute a kind of third force and the Great 
Powers generally are anxious to create a favourable impression 
on their minds and not to antagonise them. Neutral nations 
can also supply U. N.'s peace-keeping forces. 

India's policy of non-alignment has withstood its acid test. 
Even when India’s independence was at stake due to aggression 
of China and Pakistan, she did not, even for a moment, think 
of losing her neutrality and non-alignment. India’s leadership 
to the non-aligned blocs and her championing the cause of 
liberation of smaller, weaker apd oppressed nations of Asia and 
Africa both raised her prestige and honour and at the same time 
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Competition in most of the spheres of life breeds jealousy and 
other bad impulses. There is only one sphere of life in which 
competitive spirit docs not give rise to any bad impulses. 
Competitive activities in the playground are free from 
unhealthy feelings. 

In order to explain why international competition in games 
and sports fosters goodwill among nations it is necessary to 
examine the role of games and sports in our life. Games and 
sports teach us many good lessons. A sportsman learns to 
obey the rules of the games and the orders of the captain, 
A sportsman always discharges his duties sincerely. On the 
playground each player has his allotted duty to perform. He 
considers it to be his duly to help in winning games by following 
the instructions of the captain. Games and sports help us 
acquire the will to win. Life is a hurdle rase. The sportsman 
courageously takes up arms against the troubles of life. He 
takes victory and defeat in the same spirit. If he is defeated, 
the true .sportsman does not become depressed or disapointed. 
He knows that he may win tomorrow. Sports also make us 
conscious of the value of team spirit. The greatest harmony 
prevails on the playground. Individual excellence is always 
admirable but in a game of football or cricket team spirit is 
more important. Thus we are convinced that the lessons learnt 
on the playground make us good citirens and delightful 
companions. 

Now let us consider the role of games and sports in 
international relations. In the present age science has made 
wonderful developments in the transport system. So we live 
today in a narrower w'orld. Artists of one country go to another 
country to foster friendship between the two nations. But 
sportsmen play the most important part in international 
understanding. 

Nowdays international competition in sports has become 
very common. Players of one country frequently go to play in 
another country. Thus criketers of different countries come 
to India every year and lest matches are held in important 
cities. Again, Olympic games are held once in four years. 
Competitors from different countries assemble at the Olympic 
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stadium and participate in sports in a disciplined) manner. 
sportsman in the Olympic stadium looks upon himself as a 
citizen of the world. The Olympic stadium levels all distinction 
between sportsmen and symbolizes universal brotherhood. 
Olympic games and sports foster friendship and goodwill 
among nations. But it must be admitted that sometimes 
international competition in sports creates bad blood, and leads 
to the sacrifice of sportsmanship to the greed of money or the 
passion for national superiority. In the Olympic sports of 1972 
certain unhappy inctdentsoccurred. Then we haveto remember 
that nothing is perfect under the sun. In all branches of sports, 
now international games are held and it is through these 
games and sports that different Nations come closer to one 
another tnsptte of their political dilferences. Perhaps the most 
significant development in the field of international relation 
was achieved through sport in April’ 71 when a US table-tennis 
team visited the People's Republic of China thereby breaking 
the Sino-American hostility of more than two decades. This 
pingpong game played the role of an instrument of international 
diplomacy and brought about a refreshing break in a dreary 
stalemate in the Sino-American relations 

From the above discussion we may arrive at the conclusion 
that international competition in sports fosters goodwill among 
nations. ( 632 words) 

‘23. Has advertising become a menace in 

our daily life ? {IVBCS 7S) 

Advertising is the way of letting the customers know the 
existence and utility of particular goods or commodities. As 
a profession advertising is young, but as a force it is as old as 
the world. Perhaps the professional cry of the hawker is the 
simplest form of advertising. With the growth of business and 
multiplication of types of commodities for sale, and above all, 
concentration of a great many people in particular regions, 
advertising has become a strong force in the world of today. 

In the present age the technique of advertisement is be- 
•coming more and more sophisticated and creating diversity of 
taste. The streets of big cities are lined with advertisements. 
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sentiments of the modern age. It suggests that in many cases 
kind treatment would have a better effect than punishment. 
The third view is that the aim of punishment is to allow a 
criminal's deed to return on his own head. This theory of 
punishment seems to rest on the pagan passion of revenge. 
Hegel's theory of punishment is another version of the retribu¬ 
tive theory. 

Now we have to consider whether the sovereignty of the 
state imply such authority on the lives of its citizens that it is 
entitled to inflict extreme penalty under certain circumstances, 
and whether the idea of crime and its punishment requires that 
the criminal should be made under certain circumstances to 
forfeit even his life as a just retribution for his crimes. 

It may be argued that when a man commits a cold-blooded 
murder for mere gam without any extenuating circumstances, 
society is justified in claiming his life as a compensation. This 
is the argument of the ‘lex talioms' that is. the law of 
retaliation, an eye for an eye, and leads to what is known as 
the retributive theory of punishment. 

We do not agree with the view that the State has the right 
to inflict capital punishment on a man who commits a murder 
for the following reasons. When the State poses as avenger and 
exacts tl)e extreme penalty on behalf of the victim, it arrogates 
to itself the right of ownership which never belongs to it. The 
loss of the life of a citizen is not made good by adding to it 
another, and the summary execution of the criminal, though it 
may ensure the prevention of crime, means yet the loss of 
another citizen to the State. Countries like Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland 
and West Germany abolished capital punishment or allowed it 
to fall into disuse. Even Britain abolished death penalties with 
effect from Dec. 1969. There is no reason why we eannot 
follow the same poliey. 

Capital punishment is a monstrosity and its survival is 
unworthy of a civilized humanity. The only valid meaning of 
punishment in our imperfect world is reformation not 
retribution, and capital punishment as the negation of the 
offender is the negation of the very possibility of reform. So 
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•we arrive at the conclusion that in our civilized society capital 
punishment should be put to disuse, if not totally abolished 
immediately. (620 words) 

2fi, Should men and Wunien compete in the name 
fields of emplo,vment ? ( WBCS '67, '74 

Or, Changing patterns of women's employment in 
India (IAS '76 ) 

In ancient times women were not allowed to do work 
outside their homes. They did only domestic work. It is 
interesting to note that the domineering male has through the 
ages monopolised most of the amenities and facilities of life, 
denying the female her rightful shares. In the Middle Ages 
women could not think of doing outdoor work for lack of 
security. But in the modern age the picture has totally changed. 
With the growth of individualism among women in the 
democratic age, they are refusing to submit meekly to 
overbearing mastery of the menfolk. 

Now-a-days we find women employees in all offices and 
factories. The acute economic crisis of our age has compelled 
women to seek jobs outside their homes. Now a question 
arises: Are women fit for' all types of jobs ? Many women 
claim to have capacity for the traditional masculine jobs. Thus 
the number of women willing to join administrative and police 
services is increasing every year. But there is no denying that 
a female constable is less efficient than a male one. Women 
administrators are handicapped in many ways. There are 
certain jobs which demand expressly masculine qualities. For 
example, the military services are not meant for women. 
Women cannot undergo the hardships of army life. They 
seldom display the fighting spirit, We cannot also think of a 
woman handling heavy machineries. Women, are not suitable 
for jobs which involve risks. How many women would like to 
become guards of goods trains ? So all jobs are not for women. 

Women are weak by nature, but they are soft and tender¬ 
hearted and their hearts are full of love and sympathy. 
Women are well-equipped for certain jobs. Teaching in the 
primary stage is undoubtedly woman's job. Women have 
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to secure the job of a District Magistrate. I am by nature 
allergic towards government service because I believe that 
it tends to make a man dull and slavish. But 1 aspire to 
become a District Magistrate as this job does not deprive a 
man of his freedom. There is enough power in the hands 
of a District Magistrate and I wish to use it for the good of the 
people, I dislike the monotonous duties of bureaucrats, bui 
1 like the creative functions of a District Magistrate. Nobody 
can persuade me to become a member of the State Planning 
Board as its advisory functions without any power do not suit 
my temperament. 1 am sure that 1 shall enjoy my work if I am 
appointed a District Magistrate. (582 words! 

22 (i) Who has benefitted mankind more—the statesman 
or the scientist ? ( WBCS 75 1 

Let us first understand the position of a statesman. A 
statesman combines the qualities of political philosopher and 
a practiclal politician. He is interested in dilTerent types of 
political theories. Sometimes he propounds a theory of his own. 
He hopes to do some good to his countrymen. But he cannot 
get an opportunity of serving his countrymen unless he proves 
himself an effective politician. So he devotes his time and 
energy to political activities m his country m the hope of 
securing a position for himself. He can guide the destinies of 
his countrymen when he becomes the President or the Prime 
Minister of his country. A man who has imagination and good 
intentions can do a lot of good work for his country. But he 
loses some of his good qualities when he tries to capture 
political power. 

The statesman, as a head of government or administration, 
■can establish law and order in the country, solve the unemploy¬ 
ment problem and can achieve all round development of 
the country thus bringing peace, prosperity and happiness 
amongst the people. By extending patronage to scientific 
researches, he can help furtherance of discoveries and 
inventions. Thus in a way the statesman wields greater power 
.than the scientists and can render more service to the people if 
he holds benevolent ideals. On the other hand if he is ill- 
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motivated, he can force the scientists in devising lethal weapons 
with devastating elfects. 

But power has a demoralizing effect. Power corrupts a man. 
and absolute power corrupts absolutely. Most of the statesmen 
indulge in power politics and ultimately fail to do the things 
which their countrymen expect from them. 

A statesman who has a broad outlook and an original 
approach to international problems can well guide the destiny 
of mankind. Unfortunately most of them remain more 
concerned with their national interests. The world has seen 
two great wars in the present century. Those wars were born 
of the selfish interests and ambitions of statesmen. So we 
cannot say that statesmen are true benefactors of mankind. 

Now let us turn to the scientist. A scientist is a true 
worshipper of the goddess of knowledge. He leads a dedicated 
life. He devotes all his time and energy to exploration of truth. 
He works for the welfare of humanity. A scientist is a citizen 
of the world. His work has international significance. 

In the present age scientists have appeared as true 
benefactors of mankind. Our life has become comfortable on 
account of their discoveries. In every sphere of life we find 
the scientists busy doing research work for the good of 
mankind. Scientists have made tremendous progress in 
medical science. The ‘transplantation’ operations save the 
lives of many dying menj Science has helped man to harness 
the potentialities of Nature and thereby enabled man to lead 
a prosperous and comfortable life. 

There is no denying that in the two world wars science 
played a destructive role. The question arises: were the 
scientists responsible for destruction of human lives and 
property during those wars ? Every student of history knows 
that statesmen were responsible for the wars. The statesmen 
compelled the scientists of their countries to make powerful 
weapons. Now scientists of America and Russia are making 
sophisticated nuclear weapons. But at the same time they are 
sending rockets to different planets. Scientists have to follow 
the dictates of statesmen. If the statesmen of powerful countries 
decide to put an end to wars, their scientists will cease to 
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sblliefs' de’/i\Sf!d'”fl!ucW'' iriipiration frkrt' T’a^dfe'S’' faitttibi 
patriobc songs. So it is seen that a ptiP'f'-sliiijcs riii^bBittiay^M 
liVs naHdii1ii’l?fst)Wn'Way: •’• )o { .'jill 

^■’’Bbfli’tlle'Mft'ltitJft'ittidih’i poet sWVett'tfc' Pa'loa'vkiflt'^tfer'i 
li’a"great" ItffdrBHyb bft'Wbeft'lhe'sefviCtil or(f?e''iMftifct''4Rti 
f|ose of tHe'taffir.'' ;4'^i'01ttltla'n promrtteithe Vnkt(iCiar-''welHlte 
of agnation'oti'a iifflite'd 'A'pdel.' tfii thb%teif'hhrftf, 

fi^ps tffe’inftffe’ctu^i io'd"’^ifitiia!' pfBgreis Whi's'fiafWn.'' A 
great’ppet has'''^^8vyBr td 'Sa’vb a ’tlkti(yn'‘frdiH""im(fflBt!ttraf'kfifl 
i^rLryanfirwicY.'^'’A‘'cpurftry \yhich fiay"idtiib "^giTiaf'jfodSfs 
greate^ than a countryTias ’fottfe cdnti)BreBf*^iolki6iyH!l. 

cdme^toikeHtShiliutitoW tiiat i'pHe'i’fek'tieff'^ekiSf SifVftfe 
to a nation than a politician. A grikt '^'dlltfetifrif’ t^Btilbeiftl 

ffiS™?imla'ldVii^^taii{ipupk’knaf^iikfe^ 

.iKr!§ "’^!dWWo«»A 

noicai aril .bemunu n n!,irii'..iioq -jflj -.mrjJ eil tiiuorfi .<;yirio 

HBOidi 0«)9WI»WliffdltMWoiH»4!«W«^nlUitrpqito«ti2iri, ^o'l 
varii jijH : niim u aillUl« IHMhiiw iit iiqrj.yi 

■tete Mwfiif WltWitf 1frfWrf'8?''«lMdtf f"¥i''‘fs "fiiSt 
'■'ifeffiiiii syktfcnf'-'rfhV'kkftSidhfBW 
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nearest letter-box, the local postman collects the letter from 
that letter-box and take them to the nearest post-office. There 
after sorting and stamping these letters are put into different 
bags meant for different places. All these bags are carried to 
the destination railway stations through post-office vans and 
mail trains and then the bags reach the nearest post-office. The 
bags are then opened, the letters are stamped and sorted out 
and made over to the postman for delivery to the addressee at 
his residence. That is. one postman first collects the letter from 
the letter-box and after it has made a long journey another 
postman at last delivers It to his friend or relation. Thus the 
entire mechanism of modern communication system is based 
on the services of postmen at both ends. They are part of the 
great system by whtch people in all parts of the world can 
keep in touch with each other. Thus the postmen render a 
great service to the people. 

The duty of the police is to keep order and see that the law 
is obeyed, to find out crimes and arrest criminals, and to protect 
life and property. They have also other duties such as looking 
after the traffic in city streets, to find out the missing persons, 
to control mass rally and processions as well as unruly mob. 
The only weapon a policeman carries is his ‘"truncheon or a 
short club or cudgel as a symbol of law and order. He uses it 
very sparingly inasmuch as his very appearance on the spot 
helps stopping the crimes and rouses fear in the minds of the 
miscreants. Some of them who have to face dangerous criminals 
are allowed to carry revolvers. 

It may seem strange that people obey a single policeman. 
When he puts up his .hand on the road, carriages and motor 
cars must stop. When he arrests a man, the man generally- 
obeys, though he knows the policeman is unarmed. The reason 
for this is that the single policeman has all the force of the law 
behind him. People are not afraid of him as a man ; but they 
are afraid of the great power of the law that he stands for. So 
a few unarmed policemen are able to keep order, as a rule, and 
keep us and our houses safe. Even the common policemen are 
well disciplined and trained hands. Their kindness to people in 
trouble, their good humour in managing large crowds, their 
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courage, and their good work deserve appreciation and 
admiration from all. 

Lastly it may be said that we need the services of a postman 
occasionally but the services of the policemen are required 
everyday and at every moment, directly or indirectly, .‘\s soon 
as we feel the presence of a policeman in the vicinity, who 
might be available at call, we feel ourselves quite secure and 
fearless. Thus the need of a policeman is more than that of a 
postman. ( 550 words) 

28. Which *ig 'more difficult to learn—Malhematiea or a 
foreign language 1 And which is more interesting 2 

( WBCS '74) 

We live in an age of science. Some of the important 
branches of science are based on Mathematics. Thus a sound 
knowledge of Mathematics is necessary for mastering Physics. 
Even a student of Economics, which is a social science, requires 
some knowledge of Mathematics. So we have to acquire some 
knowledge of Mathematics in order to learn the modern 
sciences. However, it is not dilTicult to learn Mathematics, 
We know the proverb—Genius is more perspiration than 
inspiration. This proverb applies remarkably well to a 
mathematician. A student of Mathematics should be very 
regular in his habits. He must work out sums regularly. 
Constant practice is the secret of a mathematician's success. 
Indeed, Mathematics can be easily mastered by anybody who 
is prepared to make regular cerebral exercise. But proficiency 
in mathematics cannot be acquired unless one has knack or 
mental acumen for the subject. Thus a good number of 
students are afraid of mathematics as they cannot go deep into 
the subjefor solve the problems correctly and feel themselves 
bored with the subject. 

The scope for learning foreign languages is also very 
limited. The mastering of foreign languages is, by and large, 
a difficult task, although all foreign languages are not equally 
difficult to learn. For example, it is easier to learn English than 
German because German grammar is more complicated than 
English grammar. A student who is imaginative and industrious 
E. E. & C.—4 
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can /earn a foreign /angnage. A matter-of-fact student can /earn 
Mathematics, but he cannot master a foreign ianguage. A 
/iterary bent of mind is essential for a good command of a 
foreign ianguage. No foreign language can be learnt mechani¬ 
cally. Students of our country learn English from a very early 
stage. Most of them devote a greater part of their time to the 
study of English. But the majority of our students fail in 
English. This clearly proves that it is difficult to learn a foreign 
language. Every serious student can learn Mathematics, but 
even a talented student has to face great difficulty in learning a 
foreign language. Mathematics depends on the right application 
of set formulae but any command in foreign language would 
require a thorough knowledge in the syntax and vocabulary of 
that language as well as some literary acumen. 

Now let us consider which is more interesting—Mathe¬ 
matics or a foreign language. Most of the students will readily 
admit that a foreign language is more interesting than 
Mathematics. Everybody dislikes mechanical work. Study of 
Mathematics is undoubtedly dull and boring. A student of 
Mathematics is required to remember a large number of 
formulae and theorems. He has to apply them rigidly again 
and again. So he is apt to become bored. A student, who 
learns a foreign language, is never bored. The language of a 
nation faithfully represents its character. It is a rich storehouse 
of knowledge. A student, who masters a foreign language, 
comes in contact with a nation whose culture is different from 
his own. Study of a foreign language broadens one's outlook 
on life. It is an inexhaustible source of pleasure. Now-a-days 
many people learn foreign languages. Students of our country 
learn English, French, German and Russian carefully. In many 
Buropean countries students learn oriental languages. Moreover 
those, who visit foreign countries, try to learn those foreign 
langages for convenience. So we come to the conclusion that 
a foreign language is more interesting than Mathematics. 

( 565 words) 

29- In what oireamataneet do you think that police 
or troops are Jostilled in tirinC a mob ? 

( WBCS '67 ) 
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Police firing has recently been a subject of much contro¬ 
versy in our country. During the British regime the police 
or the troops opened fire on a mob whenever they liked to, and 
they were almost always justified in the eyes of the Govern¬ 
ment. After Independence such indiscriminate use of fire arm« 
by the police or the troops has naturally been condemned and 
whenever the police has chosen to open fire on the mob the 
moral justificition of such an act has been sought after. 

Opinions almost always differ on the question of justification 
for firing on a mob. There are people who always side with 
the mob. There are persons again who would always take np 
the cudgels for the police or the troops. Both these groups are, 
however, too prejudiced to be right. When the police opens 
fire on a mob there is always something to say for both the 
sides. We have to find out for which side we can say most 
without distorting the facts. 

It is a common human psychology that we would side with 
the mob more readily than with the police. The considerations 
that lead us to sympathise with the mob are that they have 
no such powerful weapons as the police and the troops have, 
that it is they who mostly get injured or killed and that we 
also could be among the injured or the killed. 

Indeed, there are occasions when the police or the troops 
are really justified in firing upon a mob. It is not for nothing 
that they are provided with weapons. Their duty is to preserve 
law and order and if this necessitates opening fire on the mob 
they should not scruple to carry out the task. Law and order 
ought to be maintained at any cost, even at the cost of a few 
lives. Of ocurse, firing should be used by the police or the 
troops as the last resort when all other measures like lathi 
charges, tear-gas shells ete. fail to have the desired effect iu 
controlling the unruly mob. 

The police or the troops are certainly justified in opening 
fire for self-defence. Quite often we read in the newspapers of 
people attacking the police. They throw stones and even 
crackers and bombs and there are occasions when some of the 
policemen get seriously injured or killed. If the police do not 
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open fire even then, it will be difficult to maintain law and 
order in the country. 

Sometimes the mob runs amack. They start indulging in all 
sorts of unsocial activities. They damage public and personal 
properties, they ransack shops, they burn buses and even 
assault innocent men and women, as is seen in the case of 
communal riots or in direct actions against the government. 
Under such circumstances the police and the troflops are quite 
justified in firing on the mob to stop arson, looting and killing. 
Only bullets then can bring the people to their senses. 

Sometimes the people havel no moral justification for indulg¬ 
ing in certain activities. They indulge in these activities only 
becau-se they want to defy society, which according to them has 
been the chief cause of their suffering. They give rise to a revolt 
against the accepted social and moral codes and it becomes 
necessary then to open fire on the unruly crowd in order that 
law and order may once again be restored. (563 words) 

80. Can the public and the private sectors be 
simaltaneously encouraged in a Socialist economy? 

(mes 75} 

The concept of Socialism upholds the dictum that all men 
are born equal and every man has an equal right to the 
necessaries of life and that no individual enterpriser intends to 
promote any public interest besides his own gain. In the 
Socialist country, we find social ownership of the means of 
production and distribution. That is, the State controls the 
trade and commerce of these countries in its entirety. State 
Trading is found in Soviet Union, China and the Socialist 
countries of Eastern Europe. State Trading is also found in 
certain non-Socialist countries like U.S.A. But there is some 
difference between State Trading in the Capitalist countries 
and that in Socialist countries. State Trading is indispensable 
for a Socialist country since in that country the State controls 
the whole production and distribution systems. But in a 
Capitalist country, State Trading is undertaken with a definite 
purpose as for example, to purchase some commodities on 
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commercial basis or from foreign countries. The manage¬ 
ment of public enterprises nowadays is generally made through 
the medium of public corporations to be set up by law, m 
which the State holds the majority share. Similarly, a steadily 
increasing proportion of the activities of the private sector is 
now channelijcd through co-operatives. Though in a strictly 
Socialist country co-existence of the two sectors may not be 
allowed, in the case of a developing country, like India, which 
has adopted the socialistic objective as her goal, such mixed 
economy or co-exi,stence of the two sectors would be the most 
beneficial. 

Some economists regard the public and private sectors not 
as distinct entities but as complementary and parts of a single 
organisation. ‘'Mixed Economy" was supposed to combine 
the best of both sectors with the dictates of social justice. Since 
It meant recognition of the due roles of both sectors, it was 
expected to be the only democratic alternative to complete State 
control and laissex-fairc. It is true that a dynamic collaboration 
between the Stats sector and private enterprise would ensure 
adequate increased production which cannot be expected from 
a sole public sector operating in a Socialist economy. The 
tendency in a Socialist economy is, however, to establish a 
totalitarian economy in which the public sector gradually 
swallows the private sector and very little is left of it. But total 
State control and complete elimination of private enterprise are 
both impractical and impolitic in the current context. Large 
outlays invested in the public sector do not generally yield 
adequate returns. On the other hand the private sector is more 
efficient, by and large, than the public sector where there is 
more of bureaucratic control, red-tape and general lack of 
initiative. In view of this even in socialist economy, total or 
partial, private enterprise should be encouraged or allowed to 
function, of course, with certain limitations and restrictions. 
Unrestrained private enterprise is a social evil as in that case 
there may be attempts for flouting Government’s directives by 
way of reducing their output thereby causing scarcity and 
consequent rise in price. Thus public sector and the private 
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sector, in a limited sphere, may co-exist in a Socialist economy 
and that would lead to a better national interest. (527 words) 

31. Which is more importani—technoloK; or sociology 7 

iWBCS '76) 

The burning question today is which branch of knowledge- 
technology or sociology—IS particularly suited to the modern 
times. Both are science ; one is the science of the industrial 
arts, the knowledge of the technical processes that increase 
productivity of machines and eliminate manual operations ; 
the other is the science of society, social institutions and social 
relationships, the sy.stematic study of the developmant, structure 
and function of human groups conceived as processes of inter¬ 
action or as organized patterns of collective behaviour. Let us 
analyse and discuss both of them so as to find out which one is 
more important than the other in the context of modern times. 

The all-round development of the country since the 
independence of India demanded the active service of skilled 
labour, technicians, engineers, and surgeons and gave a great 
fillip to the development of industries and technical training m 
India. Technical schools and colleges were established and 
developed and a scheme for sending Indian technicians abroad 
for acquiring the know-how of modern developments and the 
use of sophisticated equipments and machinery was put through. 
But the number of technicians and graduates in technical 
education was very small in comparison with India’s need for 
them. We have huge River Valley projects and our industries 
have to be developed in different directions. For the purposes 
of the heavy Key industries like ship-building, automobile 
manufacturing and locomotive industries, technical hands are 
the crying need of the hour. Today, the development and 
expansion of industries will not only serve the immediate 
purpose of warding off the unemployment-pestilence, but it will 
also fulfil a long-term plan, that of making India self-reliant 
and strong. Agriculture, industry, medicine, surgery, the method 
of warfare, means of communication, transport and human 
comforts have been revolutionized by science and it is through 
tcehnology that mao derives the benefits of these scientific 
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developments. So the importance of technology can hardly be 
over-emphasized. 

Sociology is the study of the origin and evolution of society 
in terms of forms and functions of human groups. It is a 
coordinating discipline which seeks to trace the web of inter¬ 
relations betweeen the geographic, biological, psychological, 
economic, political aud cultural aspects of human existence. 
According to some, sociology includes the well established 
academic subjects as history, economics and political science. 
Sociology developed in the fields of theory and methods, in 
demography and human ecology concerning study of popula¬ 
tion phenomena, social psychology and social organization. 

Should we therefore be guided by technical education alone 
which brings to our doors mundane comforts and pleasures? 
Should there be no scope for studying, for its own sake, the 
society in which we live, the literature that gives expression to 
the joys and sorrows, the hopes and fears, the dreams and 
dilemmas of our mortal life ? In short, should education 
always be employment oriented or should there be scope for 
liberal education too, for pursuing a course of studies for 
no other reason than the pleasure it affords ? The dignity and 
greatness of man will be a misnomer if man prefers being 
turned into machine, shorn of his softer feelings and sentiments. 
We should also therefore lay stress on our study of that branch 
of knowledge which deals with the laws of social progress and 
education in philosophy, logic, metaphysics and literature that 
helps to the development of human minds. 

It will not do thus to say that technology is superior to 
sociology or vice versa. Both are important and so both must 
co-exist in the set-up of modern Indian society. 

(584 words) 

32. Which Is preferable lor a humane city life—to have 
tidy streets or to allow a place on them lor 

hawkers to make a liylng ? ( WBCS 76) 

The modem age is sometimes called a speed-age, an age in 
which speed is the watchword. Omnibus and minibus, taxi 
and scooter, bicycles and motor cycles are competing with each 
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other on the city streets, not to speak of pedestrians trusting 
their feel lo hurry to their places of business. Amidst the 
over-crowding of men and vehicles in a city like Calcutta, 
there are about 150000 beggars, 40000 rag-pickers and 60000 
hawkers and pedlars roaming about or occupying difTerent 
positions m a very disorderly way to block the passages of 
cars and men throughout the city. Apart from squeezing out 
legitimate pedestrians and normal vehicular traffic the pave¬ 
ment and road over-crowding now threatens the health, 
hygiene and morals of Calcutta. Road accidents are increasing. 
Putrefying garbage piles up as vendors scatter their rotting 
mounds of fruit, vegetables and packing materials. Thus the 
problem of beggars and hawkers stands in the way of beautify¬ 
ing our city street, of our 'Keep Calcutta clean' programme. 

What then is to be done ? Are we to rid the roads of 
hawkers and beggars m our hunt for beauty ? Are we to 
think only of business and keep clear of the purely human side 
of the problem ? In short, are we to open our eyes and close 
our hearts '! These arc intricate and embarrassing issues which 
demand a wise head and a feeling heart. 

In view of economic depression in West Bengal villages, 
men and women visit the great metropolis to earn their 
livelihood and naturally they occupy public pavements near 
big Railway Stations, Road crossings, Parks and Cinema 
Houses, free of rentals and licence fees. There were several 
attempts to remove these hawkers and pedlars to certain 
hawkers’ corners, built for the purpose, but the places vacated 
by them were promptly occupied by a fresh influx. The 
attempt was abandoned temporarily because of political unrest 
and on humanitarian grounds, and the State and Civic 
authorities are contemplating how to vacate these pavement- 
encroachments by rehabilitating these hawkers to some 
popular sites. 

The need for beautification can hardly be exaggerated. 
Calcutta, especially its northern part, is a veritable den. 
Clean-roads with one-way traffic or roads with rows of flower- 
plants in the middle would give them quite a new look. 
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Footpaths, wide and clean, unblocked by unregistered w.tge- 
eamers and left for pedestrians alone, would suhjecl the city to 
a sea-change over-night, 

Where then would the hawkers go .’—Those who caniioi 
afford to have stalls, who move from place to place, displaying 
prints, pictures, all the glittering and endless succession oi 
gewgaws, through various parts of the metropolis and aie 
forced to earn their living amid sunshine and rainIt is a 
savage economic compulsion that makes a member of the lon- 
incomc group to turn to this partiimejob aftei olliee-hour, that 
makes a well-bred man shake olf his shyness in playing the 
role of a haberdasher, a compulsion before which even a 
literate yonugman bows while advertising the worth and 
speciality of his sticks of incense. Hawking is not the bnth- 
right of any of them, but should they be deprived of (hci. 
right to live, when this seems to be the only possible way of 
living ? 

No. they should be allowed to pursue their course ol 
livelihood. But footpaths also are to be freed frem their hold, 
nor should the streets be allowed to be over-flooded by them. 
The only solution is to instal more hawker-centres and 
hawkers'corners at dillercnt points of this city and to induce 
the hawkers te shift to those places m the interest of a cleaner 
Calcutta. (59.1 words) 

IIS- What is the more important consideration in 
industriai management—maximisation of 
production or consideration of the 
workers' safety and welfare ? ( IFBCS '76 , 

Economic growth with social justice and stability is the 
keynote of India’s strategy for economic development. 
Although maximisation of production is the ultimate object of 
any trade or industry, that should not in any case be obtained 
at the risk and cost of labour or workers engaged in that 
industry. That labour and capital are co-partners in industry, 
has been emphasized in India in numerous policy statements 
since 194!i. The Management of big industries generally look 
to the relations between employers and employees as master 
and servant relations, For a general change in this outlook 
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and a better working the Indian Labour Conference of 1957 
resolved to set up joint Manugement Councils in industrial 
concerns. They may help to establish in [adia the scheme 
.if worker^' participation iii management. The various social 
security measures for industrial labour adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India include minimum wages, employees’ provident 
fund, workmen's compensation Act, Maternity Benefit and 
; mployccs' Stale Insurance Scheme. 

On the other hand when proprietors and directors and all 
ihO'C that have the lion's share of the profit in an industry 
seeking to maviinise production for more profit aim at the sky 
as the limit and labourers, en,ameers and all those who directly 
help in the functioning of the industrial machinery have 
recourse to strikes and cease-work at the slightest pretexts, 
often an unfortunate blood-bath follows, by which neither side 
gams. 

The true and permanent source of solution lies in a deeper 
understanding of a situation in which the haves and the have- 
nots are traditionally caught in the vortex of mutual interests 
and distriKsl. Let us look at the situation dispassionately. When 
.omeone opens a firm or a factory, his prime motive ismo-e 
production and more profit. With him, the higher the produc¬ 
tion is, the greater is the return on his investment. The best 
result for production is possible with the best combination of 
land, labour and capital. The increased yield from land and 
machinery depends more on efficient working of labour and 
thus interest and welf.irc of labour are closely associated 
with the maximisation of production. The advantages of the 
large-scale production lie in the various ways in which labour 
and capital are economised and costs of production are 
reduced. Cheapening of costs, greater division of labour, full 
employment of machines and promotion of research help 
considerably in the increase of production and business 
organisers naturally run after more production and profit by 
fully exploiting the labour without making adequate provision 
for their safety and welfare. This leads to a gradual widening 
of the gulf between management and labourers. The organisers 
tend to forget that labour and capital are equal factors of 
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production and that the confrontation between managemeiil 
and /abour is never conducive to the smooth running of an 
industry. 

The series of accidents in coal mines, especially the recent 
disaster in Chas Nala Colliery in Dhanbad, should serve as a 
pointer to the fact that miners have special needs for protection 
against the risk of accident and the tendency to maximise the 
coal-mining to the last point in deeper mines aggravates the 
risk of explosion. Adequate precautionary measures must 
therefore be taken to prevent such happenings. Thus maximisa¬ 
tion of production should be aimed at not by exploiting the 
labour but by satisfying the labour, by taking full care of their 
safety, welfare and betterment of living conditions, Whiit is 
the cry of the hour is co-operation, not confrontation. It 
should be remembered that the workers are not part of the 
machinery. They are human beings and their safety and 
welfare would be of prime importance. { 596 words) 

34. Should all education be employment-orienUii, 
or ehould there be room to explore 
subjects for their own sake ? 

( lf'5C5 '76 ) 

Although education permeates mankind's future and the 
happiness of the people, experience has shown that its nature 
has been changing only with the passage of time as well as with 
places and localities. The purposes of education are threefold 
_(i) acquisition of a certain amount of knowledge ; (li) 
requisition of culture, which includes art, literature and learning, 
architecture, sculpture and painting and dance, song and 
music ; and (iii) attainment of a suitable profession or national 
service. Education in pre-independence India was more a 
passport for entrance to Government service and it completely 
failed to evolve the entire personality of the child with a view 
to his all-round development. After the attainment of indepen¬ 
dence, the most important and urgent reform in the sphere of 
education was to transform it to meet the needs and aspirations 
of the people and to make it a powerful instrument of social, 
economic and cultural transformation necessary for the 
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realisation of national coals. But the picture of the present-day 
India is that a colossal mass of young men and women are 
annually coming out of our educational institutions and they 
scramble for .some kind of living. When they move from door 
to door for months ;ind years, when even an M. A. prays for a 
clerkship, when the educated unemployed look vacantly at the 
■No Vacancy' signboard lagged on the office doors, when they 
do not gel even interview letters or get letters but not the posts 
applied for, they start cursing the degrees acquired, indeed the 
whole system of education. 

The gloomy picture has led educationists and politicians and 
sociologists to debate whether education should be employment- 
oriented or diould there b'C room for pursuing a course of 
study for its own sake and for the very pleasure it affords, 
whether emphasis should be laid on technical education or 
liberal education. 

The objective of the present-day educational reforms is to 
turn the students from scrsice mentality to the awareness of the 
need for self-employment. In these days, when the number of 
offices and fictories are in ill proportion to the alarming growth 
of population in India and an ever-increasing number of 
service-seeking youths, it is natural that a large portion of the 
literate community would be left unemployed. Hence the plan 
IS to provide them with an elementary knowledge of various 
iields where they can employ themselves and thus earn their 
living. They can thus learn farming and agriculture, 
electrical and mechanical works, prepare chemicals for sale 
and profit. Those possessing better talents may complete 
higher grades of vocational training viz. Law, medical, 
engineering, commerce, teaching, banking, accountancy &c 
Education, thus, if imparted with a view to solving the employ¬ 
ment-problem, would make future citizens break forth into 
broad smiles and would dispel the darkness of despair that 
threatens to muffle the nation today. It will be practical and 
profitable. 

But still we cannot totally dispense with the study of 
literature, philosophy and history for their own sake. If we 
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cling to only the practical or vocational side of education, it 
would debase our menial hon/on. 

Though stress may be laid on the employ nicni-oriciiied 
education for the majority of the students, there .should be 
ample room to explore subjects relating to literature and line 
arts, history and philosophy for their own sake, so that people 
who would so desire may pursue this line of education for the 
pleasure they afford. (555 words) 

(b) LITERARY 4 EDDCATIONAL TOPICS 

:i5. Literary Creation and Criticism flTBCS'dlJ 

Literary creation or the Literature is the best expression of 
the best thought put in writing and it includes poetry, drama, 
novel, short stories, biographies and other literary essays. The 
various forms of literature are the outcome of race peculiarities, 
diverse individual sentiments and temperaments and the predo¬ 
minance of different political thoughts and beliefs. Poetry 
generally precedes prose and it embodies more poignantly the 
sentiments of unsophisticated man 

Prose is based more on reasoning than on sentiment and 
there IS a clear tendency of making it simpler and more 
accurate in its repre.sentation. freed from superlluous orna¬ 
ments. Every successful writer, poet or dramatist enables us 
to see life through spectacles of a new colour and a new angle 
of vision. A touch of unusual colour in the hands of such a 
writer changes a commonplace matter into a masterpiece As 
rhyme and rhythm are the life of a poem, so the style in 
writing and the depth of thought make any composition in 
prose or drama popular and interesting. The drama is one of 
the oldest as well as the most popular of literary forms. There 
are various classifications of dramas and novels. Thus dramas 
may be tragedy, comedy or farce, while novels may be 
romantic, historical, social, detective and the like. Most of the 
writings of modern times are influenced by realism so much so 
that a question has been raised as to whether there should be 
any limit of realism in literature from the point of view of 

moral and aesthetic standards. 

Criticism means judgment of works of art and literature and 
i.s different from the simple contemplation of literature itself. 
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The literary criticism is based on various elements: thorough 
grasp of the form and content of the particnlar work of litera¬ 
ture, its intellectual and imaginative or instructional value, its 
relation with the totality of the author's output and association 
with other contemporary works. A thorough criticism of any 
work of art requires the study of the author’s other writings, 
his biography and knowledge of all that appertains to forms 
and style, philosophy and ideas aesthetic or mundane, 
problems of the day, appreciations of contemporary writings, 
historical events, social surroundings and the like. In practice, 
however, the literary criticisms deal with only one or other 
of these elements. Determination of the psycho-analytical 
factors has no less a value in the field of literary criticism. 
The dramatic criticism is based on the theory of drama in 
general and studies of the dramatic achievements of individual 
periods and authors and current criticisms of plays as staged 
in the theatre. There should be a thorough analysis of the 
conflicting events, motives and characters and an appreciation 
of the climax. The growth of realistic drama in modern times 
has opened up wider scope for critical studies. A really good 
and constructive criticism has also a great literary value, 
because in surveying and assessing the value of the past and 
present literature, it may indicate the course and the goal or 
ideal of the future literature. The criticism may also make or 
mar the career of any promising literary genius. (515 words) 

36. Limits of Realism in literature. (WBCS ’52, IAS '60J 

Realism in art is not a method but a tendency, i. e. someth¬ 
ing of very variable and relative nature, * which can manifest 
itsef in diverse forms. It tends to be predominant only when 
certain circumstances, social and economic, become obtrusive 
in literature, while it slings back into its outer framework, 
when man’s eternal sensibility and feeling revolt against the 
ugly and prosaic day-to-day world. Obviously, literature 
cannot in any way be wholly immune from the mundane 
aspects of life and the proportion of these aspects of life 
transmuted into literature, determines the degree of realism. 
Kienerally speaking, the calssical art tends to be more 
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fealistic than romantic art, because in the former intellectua- 
lism and rational approach to the problems of life play a pre- 
domiaant part, while in the latter, exuberance of imagination 
and feeling of sense and sensibility, burning in white heal in 
the act of creation, tend to dissolve the thin veil of realism. 
Aeschylus's ‘Prometheus Bound' is more realistic, in a sense 
than Shelley's •Prometheus Unbound". 

Not only the nature of art, but also the forms of literature 
often determine the degree of realism to be transmuted into it. 
As a rule, poetry and poetic drama are more adverse to realism 
than novels and dramas, because poetry takes its origin from 
“emotions recollected in tranquility" ( of course, if we accept 
the theory of the august advocate of the romantic school of 
poetry); while novels and dramas, endowed by their very genre 
with vast scope for treatment of \aried aspects of life, can be 
realistic. 

The question of the limits of realism has arisen, of late, 
stmply because literature as a whole has recently tended to be 
realistic so much that the portrayal of ugly, repulsive and 
prosaic sides of life has become almost a fashion. The orthodox 
adherants of literature think it improper to treat of the morbid 
sexual passion, as D H. Lawrence has done in “Lady 
Chatterley's Lover", of the forces of Oedipus complex and 
mother-fixation, as Auden and Isherwood have done in their 
poetic drama, “The Ascent of F6". A poem of Auden is a 
veritable ground for Freud, Huxley, Marx, sitting together and 
exchanging quips and jokes in technical terms of politics, 
economics, psychology and what not. 

Such perversity of realism has engaged the serious attention 
of modern thinkers who seek some way-out of this-decadence 
and impasse in literature. 

Obvious limits of realism are that anything obscene and ugly 
which may provoke the repulsive attitude of readers, should not 
be allowed to intrude into literature ; that literature should 
not be made the parade-ground of all the new discoveries of 
modern science and psychology ; that it should not be turned 
into a cockpit of diverse doctrine of modern reformists. 
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In literature. Realism must occupy its place in the outer 
fringe of its framework, and should not be too overt and 
obtrusive. ( 477 words) 

37. The Novel as the Modern Epic ( WBCS '66 ) 

The novel is often described as a Modern Epic, because in a 
Novel some of the characteristics of an Epic do appear in a 
miniature or modified form. Epic is a long poem describing 
the deeds and adventures of a great hero, as Homer’s Iliad and 
Odyssey and a story of great deeds and heroism of several 
kings and warriors as the Ramayana and the Mahahharata. 
The Epic of old days had some special characteristics such as 
a considerable sire, opening with benedictions and salutations 
and the theme woven round the historical incidents or some 
facts. It was embellished by the descriptions of cities, oceans, 
mountains, seasons and other natural phenomena, festivities of 
drinking and love and rise of Princes, States and the triumph 
of the just and contained all the feelings of human mind like 
joy. humour, pathos etc. well knit in that book. 

Fictions including novels denote imaginative literary works 
in prose with a shade of reality, In the popular sense, it means 
a story about the c.itperiences of men and women; the 
characters in the story act and react upon another ; incident 
after incident follows in rapid succession, and the story is 
brightened up sometimes by comic incidents followed by true 
pathos and sometimes by problems concerning human life or 
suspense about the end. Thus there is a great similarity in the 
literary works of a Novel and the Epic in its present form A 
good novel must have a thick plot. It is the result of many 
tributaries of actions (lowing at the end into a single stream. 
The style of the writer counts much and thus makes the 
difference in the writings of different authors. Novelists like 
George Eliot believe that it should draw pictures from real life 
while Galsworthy and others think that novels should correctly 
reproduce facts as they happen in imagination. The size of 
certain novels now-a-days is no less and can be well compared 
with an Epic. Like the Epic, the characters of certain novels 
are so vividly described that the reader may consider to have 
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seen or identiSed him in the crowd. In Homer's Iliad we are 
not toJd how Helen looks but we are allowed to overhear a 
conversation between some of the old wisemen of Troy about 
her beauty. This technique of indirect characterisation is often 
followed in some popular novels. The flash-back technique 
of the Epic is also followed in some novels. There are different 
types of novels, such as romantic novel, humorous novel, 
picaresque novel ( where the hero is a rogue or vagabond ), 
adventure story and the historical novel, Each one of them 
can be compared with a part of Jthe old Epic, that is this 
fragmentation of the Epic plot is in a sense the modernisation 
of Epic. 

Good novels are true to life, they lend to the mind a natural 
colour and a faithful picture of the human society. They exalt 
our mind and provide a pleasant relaxation,' They enlarge our 
vision, increase the store of our knowledge and thus in all sense 
it can be well said that a good novel is an Epic of modern age. 

(523 words) 

38. Poetry in the modern world {WBCS '67) 

It is a common trite that “Poetry declines as civilization 
advances.” The truth seems to be that the poetry changes its 
form and shape in different ages but every age has its poets to 
understand the truth and beauty all around and to explain the 
far-off whispers of enternity. 

Poetry changes in structure, in style, in themes from gene¬ 
ration to generation and from age to age. And what contribute 
to such changes are changes in political outlook, a growing 
scientific attitude towards religion, a closer understanding of 
the realities of life, broad social readjustments and develop¬ 
ments of new ethical and aesthetic values. 

The modern world, for instance, does not have its Homer 
and Virgil. It shows that as civilization has advanced at least 
epic poetry has declined. What strikes us most about modern 
poetry is, perhaps, its hard unresolved complexity. Sometimes 
the intricate patterns of its imagery suggest the cobwebs of 
modern life ; sometimes its terseness reflects our disillusionment, 

E. E. & C.-5 
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our growing awareness of the essential barrenness of modern 
life. 

Modern poets have found a fresh and vigorous material in 
a world of honest and often hard reality, They respond to the 
spirit of their time. Their vision has been widened to include 
things unknown to the poets of yesterday. They have learnt to 
distinguish real beauty from mere prettiness, to wring loveliness 
out of squalor, to find wonder in neglected places, to search for 
hidden truths even in the dark caves of unconsciousness. In 
other words, the bounds of poetry have extended in the 
modern world. 

It IS really interesting that in an age of science and techno¬ 
logy poetry has not only continued to live, but it has had its 
bounds extended. Poetry has a very definite place in the 
modern world, because it has been able to adapt itself to its 
needs, and it has become a perfect vehicle of its thoughts. 

Often modern poetry is called obscure. This obscurity 
should not be taken as a fault. A modern poet’s obscurity is 
often an intellectual one. He is obscure not because he is a bad 
artist, but because he likes to deal with oblique subjects. A 
close reading of modern poetry also shows that it can assume 
at places a defiant clarity. Its aim is to make clear, to elucidate 
thought and feeling. The modern poetry seeks to discover the 
truth about an experience, an event, an emotion and a person 
that the modern world cannot do away with. 

Poets are, as Eliot has always stressed, the guardians and 
protectors of the language. They have a responsibility to the 
pest as well as to the present. At present times poets are aware 
of this responsibility. And they make their poems out of that 
awareness. 

“The fifties have marked the rediscovery of elegance in 
poetry", writes Elizabeth Jennings, Much of this elegance is 
not merely stylistic but it derives from a feeling for values in a 
world. However, Aldous Huxley is of the opinion that a cer¬ 
tain amount of the life of the twentieth century is to be found 
in our poetry, but precious little of its mind. This point is 
also controversial and Elizabeth Jennings upholds “What poets 
are making now is the recognition of man's dignity...it is 
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-man, after all, who wants to arrive on those stars, poetry will 
have something to say about that too". (561 words) 

39. The education you would like to have if you 

could choose ( Misc. '67 ) 

In these days it is difficuit to prosecute higher studies 
according to one's choice or desire because firstly it is generally 
impossible to get admission in the subject or in the college or 
University of choice and secondly under various pressures and 
influences the majority of students are compelled to lake up 
either Science course or Technical or Commercial courses, so 
that as soon as the-study is completed the students can earn 
their living, '' 

But the English language had always been my first love. 
Its spell was cast on me even when in my childhood days 1 read 
some beautiful short poems of anonymous writers. Little did 1 
know then of the spirit of the English language, but the rhyme 
and rhythm of those short poems charmed me so much that I 
began to love the language from the core of my heart. Much 
later in life 1 came to learn that the beauty of the English 
language derives as much from an abundance of hard 
consonantal sounds as from its syntactic flexibility and measured 
flow of words and phrases in verse or prose. The fascination of 
the English language and literature is so much for me that if I 
could choose 1 would have taken up English for my higher 
studies in the University. Nothing has ever delighted me more 
than the study of the gradual development of the English langu¬ 
age. There is no denying that the English language has an in¬ 
spiring and universal appeal. It contains some of the richest 
treasures of cultural and scientific values. It has power to link¬ 
up the entire humanity. So if free choice be given for selection 
of a subject for higher education, I feel that the choice should 
be for the English language. It is a fact that the future of Man¬ 
kind would require this language and it would become over- 
popular among the rising posterity. 

If I can proceed with the subject here, I may have a bitter 
sense of frustration with the realization that all the facilities 
that 1 need for a close study of the English language my country 
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cannot give me Most books are yet to come to the Indian 
miirket. Even photostats of very old English writings are not 
available in the Indian Universities, and the number of teachers 
of high calibre and repute is scarce. Nothing do I want more 
than a few years' study in linguistics under brilliant guidance 
at the University of Oxford, There 1 would learn to read the 
original manuscripts of the first English poem ; there I would 
have an opportunity to see-the gradual change in English 
calligraphy and how foreign words and phrases made their way 
into the English language 

The study of the English language is never complete unless 
one has a close acquaintance with Latin, French and Greek, In 
India, however, one can have very inadequate facilities for a 
comparativ e study of these languages. My knowledge of the 
foreign influences on the English literature is derived here 
from books; it is not a first-hand knowledge If I bad an 
opportunity 1 would have gone to the University of Oxford to 
have a first-hand knowledge of the gradual development of 
the English langu.age and literature to its modern form. Then 
only my education would have been complete and my desire 
fulfilled, (550 words) 

40, Choice ot six books as company in conllnement 

( WBCS '64 ) 

If I had to spend some time alone in a solitary place with 
only books as my companions, I cannot think of any better set 
of books than the six following—Shakespear's Macbeth and 
Othello, Thomas Hardy's The Return of the Native, Charles 
Dickens's David Coppcrfield, Rabindranath’s Galpa Guchcha and 
Sarat Chandra's Sreckanta. The two plays of Shakespeare 
have always gripped me ever since I was a student and had to 
read them in my Degree Course, They appealed to me for the 
same reason, namely, the protagonists in the two plays, for all 
their power and prestige, figure as helpless victims in the 
meshes of a fate that embroils them all the more as they try 
desperately to free themselves from its clutches. These two 
plays of Shakespeare more than any others impress the mind 
with a sense of the futility of human endeavour in a dark and 
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mysterious universe. They teach that humility is the only 
rational attitude for a man to adopt towards the universe. 
Hardy’s The Return of the Native teaches pretty much the same 
lesson. It also impresses the mind with a sense of human 
insignificance when pitted against the inscrutable forces of life, 
Clym Yeobright with his selfless ambition and Eustacia with 
her exotic beauty very nearly reached happiness when their 
cup of bliss was dashed to pieces by the blows of an unkind 
fate. Egdon Heath in Southern England, which supplies 
background to the story with its primeval association, seems to 
to be an embodiment of that pitiless destiny which looks on as 
passive art unmoved to the crushing of individual human lives 
under the wheels of destiny. David Coppcrficid interests me 
for an altogether dilferenl reason. It is a miniature world 
where one comes across a bewilderingly varied panorama of 
human life. To get to know all these different people, to be 
acquainted with their ideas and achievements are an education 
by itself. This is in addition to the interest that the reader 
finds in the gradual unfolding of David's life from his boyhood 
to manhood. Rabindranath’s Galpa Guchcha similarly intro¬ 
duces the reader to an amazingly varied drama of life. The 
boy IS pining for holidays in the alien atmosphere of city life 
so that he can go back to the haunts of his boyhood years and 
ultimately obtaining release through death ( Chhuti ), the 
. dilapidated palace that stirs the stranger's fancy and invites 
him into a vainshed past with all its pomps and ceremonies 
( Hungry Slones ), each of these stories in the collection leaves 
an unforgettable impression on the mind. And lastly, 
Saratchandra’s Sreekanta has an irresistible charm for the 
average Bengalee. Its characters particularly female creations 
like Annada Didi, Abhaya, Rajluxmi, Kamal-Iata -are a house¬ 
hold word in every Bengalee home and the liveliness of its 
descriptive sketches throughout the book Iconstitutes an (added 
attraction of the book for me. Saratchandra and Rabindranath, 
without doubt, laid the foundations of Bengalee literature 
which is now acclaimed as one of the great literatures of the 
world. ( 498 words ) 
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41. The Three-languaSe formnla {ff'BCS'66,’67,'68) 

Following the anti-Hindi agitation m South India, the 
Congress Working Committee decided on 2,6.65 that all States 
should introduce three-language formula right up to the Univer¬ 
sity level, that is every student should learn regional language, 
English and Hindi and the Hindi-speaking students should learn 
any other regional language. According to the Education 
Commission’s Report of 28. 6. 66 the three-language formula 
was modified to include—(a) the mother tongue or the regional 
language, (b) the official language of the Union or the associate 
official language (i.e. Hindi or English ), and (c) any modern 
Indian or European language other than that used as the medium 
of instruction. After deliberations of the State Education 
Ministers and the M.P's Committee on Education in May 
1967, the Education Ministry suggested certain adjustments 
in three-language formula to make only two languages 
compulsory at a time, Thus the first language in the primary, 
middle and high schools should be the mother-tongue or the 
regional language. There should be no second language in the 
primary stage. For the students of Class V to VII the second 
language will be English or any other Modern Indian language 
or Sanskrit for Hindi-speaking areas and Hindi or English 
in non-Hindi areas. No third language at this stage. For 
students of Class VIII to X the second language in Hindi¬ 
speaking areas is one which they did not study earlier, and 
in non-Hindi areas Hindi or English { which was not studied 
earlier). The language studied in Class V to VI may be retained 
as optional third language. This three-language formula was 
also embodied in the National Educational Policy adopted by 
the Government of India on July 17, 1968. 

But there are various difficulties to the implementation of 
the three-language formula. Among these are the general oppo¬ 
sition to a heavy language load in die school curriculum, the 
lack of motivadon for the study of an additional modem Indian 
language in the Hindi areas, the resistance to the study of Hindi 
in soMe mdt-Hindi areas, and the heavy cost and effort involved 
in providing for the teaching of the second and the third 
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languages for five to six years. The Hindi protagonists are 
opposed to this because Hindi has not been made compulsory. 
On the other hand making the study of Hindi compulsory at 
the stage of secondary education is not an acceptable proposal 
to non-Hindi States. The Hindi States in their turn have 
compUcated the matter by their refusal to make the study of 
another modern Indian language compulsory. 

Hence, the success of the three-language formula will depend 
upon the change in the attitude of the Hindi and non-Hindi 
States to learning an additional modern Indian language or 
Hindi. Since Hindi has got to be forced upon the unwilling 
non-Hindi States it shows that the language problem cannot be 
solved by decisions of the Parliament. On the other hand, the 
non-Hindi speaking people consider that the motive behind the 
introduction of this three-language formula is to pave the way 
for establishing Hindi-Raj in India, because when everybody 
will know Hindi It will not be difficult to introduce Hindi as 
the media of the competitive examinations for the All-India and 
the Central Services and in that event those whose mother 
tongue is Hindi will be in an advantageous position over others 
learning it as a third language. So this three-language formula 
may ultimately lead to disruption and disunity in the country. 

(554 words) 

42. The importance of English as a language of Interna" 
tional cultnre ( WBCS 73) 

Only two or three centuries ago, English was spoken by so 
few people that no one could dream of its ever becoming 
a universal language. Nowadays, English is the mother tongue 
of a greater number of people than any of its competitors. It 
is second to no other language of the world in political and 
social and literary importance. English is spreading so fast 
that it bids fair to become the ‘lingua franca' of the world. In 
the present century science has made communication very easy. 
Different nations of the world are becoming neighbours. In 
these circumstances English helps all nations to maintain 
contacts with one another. 

English spreaffs the,light ot kapwlndsc thrgngout the world. 
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The vocabulary of English symbolises international culture, 
for it contains words from all languages of the world. Educa¬ 
tion in the modern world is based on science. Most of the 
books on science are either written in English or translated 
into English from other hnguagas. Scientiffc terms are based 
on Larin and Greek words. English has borrowed a large 
nnmber of classical words. So scientists prefer to write their 
books in English for the sake of international intelligibility. 
English also makes the stndy of humanities easier. The grammar 
of English has no complexity. On the other hand, most of the 
curopean languages are highly compilcated. So English has 
become the most popular medium of instruction -in many 
countries, Basic English is studied in many European countries, 
and with greater enthusiasm, in the East, In the modern world 
English serves as the common medium for political, historical 
and scientific thought for the peoples of the world. The great 
English language is now practically the lingup franca of the 
entire civilized world m the sense that it is accepted as the 
most eifective medium of international communication. It js 
the most glorious store-house of human knowledge and culture. 

It has also enriched its stock through transliteration of all 
important books on literature and science published in different 
languages. Thus with the knowledge in English one can 
understand the purport of any important book written in any 
foreign language. India's long association with English language 
has rendered a very useful service in her maintaining a close 
relationship and communication with the big and small States 
of the world through the medium of English language. It will 
be a great folly if India discards English on the ground of its 
being a foreign language and a legacy of the former Colonial 
Masters. It has to be borne in mind that a language is not 
the exclusive property of only those whose vernacular it 
happens to be. Just as Shakespeare and Tagore belong to the 
whole world, so also the language in which they wrote their 
deathless wor^s. English language has attained this international 
character on account of its intrinsic worth, its aesthetic and 
cultural value and its grace, elasticity and richness. 

Bogiisb baa the advantage of being the language of two of 
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tlhe greatest powers of the world. As the peoples speaking 
English enjoy the blessings of political, cultural, technological 
and commercial progress, their language is already well suited 
for conveying ideas on every kind and faithfully reflecting the 
progress they have made in every held of human activity. 
English language is impregnated with ideas, not only of England 
but also of all progressive countries. In view of its importance 
for higher scientific and technical education and a vast store of 
literature at its credit, Engligh language has acquired this 
international characteristic. One need not be a great prophet 
to predict that in the near future the number of English 
speaking people will multiply considerably. We hope that the 
day is not far off when English will bind mankind in a common 
framework of universal culre. (624 words) 

43. In our Schools and Colleges, there is too much stress 
laid on teaching and too little on active learning. 

( WBCS '63 ) 

The system of imparting education that prevails in our 
country is defective from many points of view. For sound 
teachings proper teacher-pupil ratio is one of the prime 
requisites. It is to be remembered that a teacher has only a 
limited time within which to teach his class. If therefore the 
class consists of a disproportionately large body of students, 
the teacher has no other way than to discharge his duties in 
a perfunctory manner. The demand for education in this 
country is gorwing apace but the resources at the disposal of 
the School Board or Government are not sufficient to provide 
adequate schooling facilities for this growing volume of 
demand. The result is that the schools are being literally 
flooded with students and each class has to accommodate a 
very large number of students beyond its capacity. An 
inevitable corollary to this over-crowding in schools, is that all 
accepted modes of teaching are being given up, the sole stress 
being laid on maintaining discipline in classes, since it is feared 
that if the students are let alone they will create a 
.pandemonium in the school or ooUege premises. The teacher 
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goes to bis class to make a pretence of teaching, since be has to 
cover an unconscionably hag course in tbe subject in a limited 
time and he has neither a mind nor energy to see whether all 
students in the class profit by his teaching or even try to follow 
his instructions. Thus while the number of subjects that a 
student has to learn is going up and the course in each subject 
is becoming increasingly unwieldy, the standard of teaching is 
rapidly deteriorating in quality and the percentage of failure 
IS increasing from year to year. The condition of things in 
the colleges is still worse. In a class consisting of two hundred 
students most of whom lack proper equipment for higher 
education and attend the college because they have nothing 
better to do, the lecturer does not even make a pretence of 
making himself understood by his pupils. He comes to the 
class, lectures on the subject and when the period is over he 
steps out of the class room with a sigh of relief. The whole 
educational structure is fast I becoming an empty show. This 
is not how education is given in progressive countries. There 
the utmost care is taken to see that the student receives what 
is given to him and really profits by the instruction given in 
the class. In a sound educational system the student should 
be mentally alert to imbibe the teachings or the whole purpose 
of education is defeated. The tutorial system as it prevails in 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge helps to bring out 
the best in the student. A small number of students is entrusted 
to the care of a competent teacher whose task is to see that his 
pupils do solid work in accordance with his instructions. But 
in this country more attention is paid to the putting up of a 
show than to see that the student really learns something, 

(515 words) 

44. Peelings ol an examinee waiting ontaide to appear 
tor the first paper ol thia examination ( WBCS'65 ) 

At this moment I am in the Examination Hall writing out 
my answers on the script supplied to me. I do not find the 
questions too difficult and as I go on answering my feeling of 
confidence increases. I now realise bow false were tbe feats 
that assailed me as I was conupg to the Euminatios Hall flus. 
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morning. It was not that I was not sufficiently prepared to face 
the ordeal of the examination. I bad been, in fad. preparing 
for a couple of months and had read up almost everything that 
could have any bearing on this examination. And yet as I came 
to the Hall this morning my nerves failed me and for some time 
It seemed that the earth was slipping off from under my feet, 1 
had a feeling such as had never come to me before. As 1 reached 
the Hall 1 found hundreds of examinees all waiting for the Hall 
door to open. Most of the faces were unknown to me. Appa¬ 
rently they came from different parts of West Bengal. Only a 
few of my acquaintances were among them. But 1 avoided 
talking to them lest conversation might betray the feeling of 
nervousness that at the moment was overwhelming. I found 
the examinees standing in groups and discussing questions that 
might be set for this paper. Suddenly 1 had the feeling that 
they knewso much more thanl did and surely they were bound 
to fare much better than 1 could possibly do. 1 walked away 
from the crowd to calm my nerves. 1 went to the bath room 
and sprinkled water in my face. This had the desired effect. 
Gradually my nerves calmed down and 1 attained composure. 
As 1 came away from the bath room 1 found that the Hall door 
had been opened and the answer scripts were being distributed. 
The examinees who had been waiting outside so long had all 
entered the Halland taken their respective seats. Iwas going to 
follow suit, when I was accosted by one of my friends who was 
also appearing in the examination. He was looking very bright 
and confident and he talked tome airily as if examinations were 
a matter of daily occurrence in his life and therefore held no 
terrors for him. I felt lighter after having talked to him and 
been in his company for a minute or two. When we together 
entered the Hall immediately after this, I was almost my normal 
self with hardly any trace of the fear that had unmanned me a 
few minutes ago. My friend is sitting at some distance from me 
and is at present very busy answering the questions. I am sure 
he will fare very well in the examination. ( 460 words) 

45. Shoal* alt oxaailMtioaa be aboBabed 7 

(WBCS7d,'76,lAS'7Si 
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There is almost an upsurge of feelings against all examina¬ 
tions in our Universities and Boards. Frequent disruption of 
examinations involving the tearing of question papers and 
examination scripts, at times even manhandling of the invigila¬ 
tors or destruction of furniture in the halls inescapably points 
out the hazards of holding any examination at all. 

An ever-growing violence among youth resolutely opposed 
to the present system of University education could have been 
checked with the ushering in of some reformations, had there 
been no ominous tendency to disrupt the examinations by all 
means. Those who want to do away with the examinations, 
however, expect to be honoured with a degree on completion 
of their course of studies. They know that whatever be the 
market value of University degrees they could not do without 
them. Then why this unhealthy excitement, this dastardly 
attack on examinations ? The reason is not far to seek. Why 
take the trouble of sitting for the examination when you can go 
without it ? There is definitely a logic in this course of action. 
When youths study in an institution they surely look forward 
to their success, and the institution concerned should provide 
for such tuitions as would make average students qualified for 
a degree or diploma. Nonetheless, the importance of holding 
some sort of tc.st to assess the students' intcliectuali equipments, 
his advancement of learning and his relative position amongst 
other cxaminee.s cannot be underestimated. Examinations are 
also essential for setting down the guidelines for preparation of 
the courses of studies. 

The conventional system of examination at the University 
or Board level now calls for a thorough overhaul since the old 
apparatus of public examinations or terminal tests are almost 
becoming out of date in view of the difficulties of conducting 
large-scale tests with firmness and justice in face of the growing 
turbulence among youths all over the country. Students sitting 
for the tests in recent Board and University examinations 
have almost en masse adopted unfair means making a travesty 
of the very institutions. Hence, the suggestion for allowing 
students to consult books in the examination hall, as has been 
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put forward in a Senate Meeting of a University, hardly comes 
as a surprise. 

It is not whether we should scrap all examinations but 
what kind of examinations we should have in place of the 
existing system, which is of great significance. Should it be 
purely an objective method of examination or a combination 
of the subjective and objective tests ? Need there be any 
terminal examination any longer in place of the cumulative 
assessment of the student's performance in any institution ? 
These are some of the vital issues related to the problem of 
examination. 

The present examination system simply encourages useless 
cramming of voluminous texts and notes read over years for 
reproduction in the answer-scripts once for ever. Many, who 
are not so studiaus or who have not that capacity of cramming, 
come out unsuccessful after waste of money and energy over 
years. The paper-setters and examiners are also indifferent as 
to whether the questions set arc within the syllabus or within 
the standard expected from such examinees. With the explosive 
growth in the number of examinees, it is well-nigh impossible 
to conduct such a terminal examination fairly and the long 
time taken in publishing the results also affects their career. 
So, instead of totally abolishing the examination system it is 
better that some alternative method is tested. The marks given 
in the periodical tests and seminars in different institutions may 
be summed up for the purpose of issuing a Course Completion 
Certificate from the Central Body, viz. the University or the 
Board. (600 words) 

46. Literature and Society ( fVSCS, '72 ) 

Or. Has literature a anclai role ? ( ^BCS. '76 ) 

Literature is always a mirror of life which presupposes 
a social background. It reflects the passions and aspira¬ 
tions, the wishes and visions, the ideas and attitudes, the vices 
and virtues of individuals and societies. It vanes according to 
the tastes and fashions of particular ages, thus reflecting the 
spirit of the time. The literature also wields a great influence 
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on society. A good literature upholds some ideals drawn from 

our cvcrydsy life, while there are other types of literuture 
which by representing and magnifying the baser elements of 
human nature may weaken our moral tone and thus cause a 
great harm to the society. 

The true end of literature, however, is to lead humanity to 
a better goal, ennobling the feelings of man and sanctifying his 
tastes. There is a class of authors who hold and preach the 
theory that art and literature have no such aim and that the 
creation of a literary masterpiece is an end in itself. They 
seem to hold that art should rather be for the sake of art alone 
and that any other motive is liable to spoil the artistic pose. 

Does it mean then that literature can best flourish when 
divorced from life lived in society, that good literature can 
only be made with character that we behold only in our 
dreams, with situations to which we are stranger ? The answer 
lies in the understanding of the true relationship between life 
and literature. Literature, or any other art, should reflect life 
and yet should help the reader find a new meaning in life 
itself. Art, therefore, should deal with life and yet subject it 
to a sea-change into something rich and strange. This is how 
literature transcends the barrier of time and space, serves a 
great purpose and becomes meaningful. 

According to some, literature should be a photograph of 
things as they are found in society. While others hold that 
the healthy growth of society demands the observance of 
certain fundamental moral principles, and that, therefore, 
anything which pollutes the mind and goes against the moral 
tone of society deserves severe condemnation. Production of 
vicious literature presenting in a colourful manner the vulgar 
instincts of man, cannot be justified even on the plea of realis¬ 
tic literature. The real aim of literature is to present beauty 
and not ugliness in the society. 

If we turn to the best literary works, we find that, in 
various ways, they represent the society of man and yet offer 
some lessons for us. Hamlet is a story of murder and incest, 
but it is also a profound study of a noble soul which is at a 
loss before a Time that is out of joint.' Othello is the story of 
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jealousy and sexual love but it is also a study of spiritual love 
that binds young souls. 

Further, literature and pornography are not the same ; the 
difference lies in approach and intention of the author. Hence, 
Samaresh Bosu’s 'Prajapali' (Butterfly) remains a pornograph 
while Lawrence's Lady Chatterley's Lorcr attains artistic 
excellence, though both have one thing in common, namely, 
the description of erotic pleasure in sensual love. Literature 
not only reflects life as lived in various societies of man but 
also paints a richer and fuller and nobler life. If literature is 
a medium of communication, it succeeds only when it 
communicates a pleasure to the reader, a healthy pleasure, not 
a morbid one. Thus success of a literature is closely related to 
the performance of its social role. (580 words) 

47. Literature and national life {WBCS'74) 

Literature means all writings in prose or verse of a country 
or a period, especially those that have permanent value beeause 
of their beauty of form and emotional effect. Drama, fiction, 
essays and poetry, are usually described as literature contrasted 
with technical and scientific works and journalism. Literature 
is a social product, and the works of every writer reflect the 
spirit of the age in which he produces them. He also shares 
the broad currents of thought and feeling with other members 
of his society, and thus in revealing himself the writer also 
reflects his society. The greatest works of art are true to time 
and place. Literature is the record and expression of the 
national life ; it faithfully reflects the spirit of the particular set 
of ideas through which life is seen and lived. 

Literature is a pen-picture of our joys and sorrows, successes 
and failures, our hopes and fears, our passions and prejudices 
and virtues and vices. The success or popularity of a literature 
depends on the correct reproduction of the life and living of a 
true character in its natural setting and the rise and fall in their 
life with human feelings and emotions. 

Literature takes its colour and tone from the life of the age 
in which it is produced. It takes its origin from national life. 
A careful study of the history of English literature shows how 
literature reflects changing national life. Chaucer is the greatest 
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poet of the Middle Ages. His masterpiece ‘Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales’ is aptly described as a mirror of the 
fourteenth century England, The works of Spenser, Marlowe 
and Shakespeare reflect the spirit of the English people during 
the regime of Elizabeth. Marlowe was a child of the 
Renaissance. As Wilson puts it: “The Renaissance man must 
have courage and brains, haughtiness of heart and a reaching 
and imaginative mind." Shakespeare's plays are a record of 
the life of the English nation in the Elizabethan age. The 
Elizabethans loved to witness sports like boar-hunting. So 
Shakespeare’s dramas represent scenes of bloodshed and 
torture. The inhumanity of a Shylock and the tortures of a 
Gloucester were not at all revolting to Shakespeare’s 
contemporaries. The unbounded energy of Elizabethan life, 
found Its best expression in Shakespeare's works. In the 
Restoration period the fervour, which found expression in the 
literature of the Elizabethan age. passed away and national 
life grew chilly. Thus Restoration comedy painted a true 
picture of the heartless and licentious upper classes of the 
period. Addison and Steele got the themes of their works from 
the life of their contemporaries. The revolutionary spirit of the 
French revolution found expression in the works of the 
romantic poets like Wordsworth, Coleridge and Shelley. The 
spiritual weakness and mental distress of the English nation 
during the Victorian period were expressed in the works of 
the major poets and prose-writers like Tennyson, Arnold and 
Carlyle. English literature of the present century reflects the 
English nation’s spirit of disillusionment and doubt. In Indian 
literature also we find that the changes in the national life 
from time to time are duly reflected in the literature of that 
period. 

As a rule, poetry and poetic drama are more adverse to 
realism than novels and dramas, because poetry takes its origin 
from emotions recollected in tranquility, while novels and 
dramas are more realistic in the treatment of varied aspects of 
life. But literature of a nation is in general anjexpression of its 
life and character. It also helps to mould national character. 

(587 words) 
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48. Your lavourlte author ( Misc 12 ) 

My favourite author is Shakespeare. I was acquainted 
with Shakespeare’s works in my college days. But Lamb's 
"Tales from Shakespeare" gave me some idea about the 
charms of Shakespeare's plays when I was a school boy. 1 
have been reading Shakespear’s plays since the beginning of 
my college life and my love of the great dramatist has increased 
with the lapse of years, 

1 consider Shakespeare as my favourite author because I 
can turn to his works on all occasions. In my sober mood 1 
read his tragedies like “Hamlet”, ‘Othello", “King Lear" and 
"Macbeth". In my light mood 1 turn to his comedies like 
"Love's Labour Lost”, “As "you Like It" and “Twelfth Night " 
When the history books appear to me to be dull, 1 turn to 
"Henry V" or "Anthony and Cleopatra" for relief. 

1 love Shakespeare because he has created sweet female 
characters like Cordelia, Desdemona, Juliet and Portia. In 
the works of no other writer I find such lovable female 
characters. They add grace to our life. Finally, Shakespeare 
fascinates me because he has created a host of ghosts, witches 
fairies and monsters. 1 can never forget the ghost of Hamlet's 
father and the mischievous fairies in “A Mid-Summer Night's 
Dream". The witches in "Macbeth” always create an 
atmosphere of mystery for me. Cleopatra, a brilliant ambitious 
woman and the beauty queen of Egypt captivates my imagina¬ 
tion even now, 

I describe Shakespeare as my favourite author but I do 
not claim that 1 have a thorough grasp of his works, 1 
remain satisfied with my meagre knowledge of my favourite 
author whom I love from my heart. His works give me joy 
and happiness at times and solace in my grief. All my 
feelings reverberate in his works and I find him very close to 
my mind when I am engrossed in his works. (305 words) 

49. The UaelnloesB ol Reading [CL 74) 

As it is impossible to read more than a very small fraction 
of the immense number of books now in existence, the proper 

E. E. & C.—6 
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choice of books is a matter of great importance. Owing to 
differences in the intellectual ta.stes and likings, the books 
which are of great interest to one man may be disliked by 
another man. In the first instance one has to select the 
subject on which one wants to develop one's knowledge and 
then to find out the noted and best writers on that subject so 
that each book read may be fruitful to one. A willing reader 
may form his taste by reading the classics—the best books of 
the best writers. When he is thoroughly acquainted with the 
classics, it will be found that he has unconsciously developed 
a peculiar instinct for choosing the right sort of books suited to 
his needs and temperament. 

Books provide us with intellectual nourishment. We assimi¬ 
late the contents of good books into our thought. Well- 
digested books make a healthy mind. Good books enrich the 
mind, and enlarge its circumference. Books arc not dead 
things. They are all living things and are our best companions. 
Southey describes books as his “never failing friends". Indeed, 
books remain our constant companions in solitude and in 
times of mental depression. 

Books are the treasured wealth of the world and by reading 
these books one may come into contact with the great minds 
that have contributed to the knowledge and wisdom of the 
world. Books play a very important role m our social life. 
The habit of reading books on various subjects makes us 
worthy members of the society. Books which contribute to 
the moral health of a society may remove many social evils. In 
many countries novels are used as instruments of social reform. 
Thus Charles Dickens drew the attention of his contempora¬ 
ries to many social problems of his age in his novels like 
'David Copperfield' and 'Oliver Twist'. In our country Sarat 
Chandra used his novels as social correctives. 

The foundations of knowledge must be laid by reading. 
“The true university in our days is a collection of books", says 
Carlyle. So readingis the most important factor in education. 
Reading is also a healthy and innocent form of recreation. 
After the day s hard labour, one feels happy to relax over au 
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interesting book, Such reading serves the purpose of refresh¬ 
ing the tired mind. Few pleasures can really be greater than 
this, (409 words) 

50- The problems lacing primary education toda,v 

( Misc '75 ) 

The primary stage is the inosi imporlam stage in a child’s 
educational career because that is the formative period in his 
life. The best teaching talent and u closer rapport between 
the teacher and ihc taught arc neecssary to build up a right 
foundation. 

The National Educational Policy of India, as adopted in 
July 19h8. prosided free and compulsory education upto the 
age of 14 in fuililment of the directive principle of the Con,s- 
(itulion. The Primary or Elementary Schools, also called 
.lunior Basic Schools, arc mean! for children of age-group 
11 —11, while the'diddle or the SeiiiorBasic Schools for the 
age-group 11—14 belong to Secondary Schools. Compulsory 
I’nmary Education .\ct has been passed by most of the Slates, 
-Uthough in most of the States free primary education is being 
provided to both boys and girls, in some Stales like Assam, 
U. P. and VVest Bengal, primary education is free for girls but 
it IS free for boys only upto Ciu-ts V o ' VI. Primary education, 
especially the Basic education, has an activity-centered curri¬ 
culum with the object that a person unable to continue his 
studies beyond the primary stage may not find himself help¬ 
less. 

At present the State Government practically bears the entire 
responsibility of free primary cdtication in the State, in urban 
areas the ratio of approved teacher per free primary school is 
one teacher for 40 students. But in the rural areas no school 
gets more than three teachers even if the roll strength of the 
students exceeds 200 or 250. I he quality of teaching of so 
many students by each teacher c.,n be well imagined. 

To cope with the increasing trend of children population, 
it IS necessary to open a still larger number of primary schools 
and to provide a larger number of trained teachers, besides 
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free supply of text-books and mid-day meals-all of which are 
being stemmed by the constraint of resources. If generous 
minds come forward and college students render voluntary 
services some of the problems can be solved. (326 words) 

61. The prospects of an educated young man 

in India today f If'BCS 72 ) 

An educated young man is definitely an asset to the 
country. His education, which must have cost the country a 
great deal of money should pay dividends. And the young 
man who has put in years of labour and devotion, expects in 
the normal course to be rewarded in terms of such oppor¬ 
tunities or avenues of employment which will offer him the 
satisfaction of being gainfully employed. But how far do the 
youths of our country with technical or university education 
receive their due after their ceremonial passing out of the 
institutions ? The prospect seem to be bleak indeed. 

Yet, when we think of prospects, we must look at the situa¬ 
tions obtaining in our country in their true perspective. Employ 
ment opportunities have surely expanded considerably with 
the execution of several five-year Plans. But compared to the 
number of the unemployed in the country, job provisions arc 
far below the expected minimum. The educated unemployed 
constituted the bulk of the most aggrieved section of people 
in our country, because they find their opportunities too 
limited and disappointing. One of the most significant aspects 
of this disquieting picture is that the educated youths seldom 
look forward to any job that involves manual labour, their 
choice, decidedly, being in favour of white-collar jobs. With 
the rapid expansion of education in the country, the ratio 
of white-collar jobs and the educated youths must be dispro¬ 
portionate indeed. There is surely something wrong with our 
education which prepared the youths not for taking up all 
sorts of challenges in life, for building up the country, but for 
a leisurely and comfortable job that hardly calls for any 
physical or mental exertion. Hence, the cry of the disgruntled 
youths after their graduation is for a secure berth* in life rather 
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than for opportunities to put their acquired skill to test. In 
any developing-country the educated youths are often exposed 
to diverse challenges for the reconstruction of the country 
\ot only are they harnessed to the ambitious projects under¬ 
taken by the State, but also they are employed by the enterpri¬ 
sing private firms for exploiting their youthful energy to gainful 
ends Since the skilled and educated youths can be trusted 
for sophisticated and cliailenging work, it is very much expec¬ 
ted that they would find their rightful place in trade and 
industry. But unfortunately for us, educated youths seldom 
find an opening for them where they may find scope for show¬ 
ing their best in leadership and initiative. One of the valid 
reasons for not throwing open these jobs to them is that their 
training is often found to be inadequate enough for such under¬ 
takings. Of course, elficiencey is mostly sacrificed for providing 
jobs to the kith and kin of the influential people in India, 
This undoubtedly narrows down the prospects of the educated 
youths in our country. 

1-or the educated youths, however, new opportunities arc 
opening up w th the nalionalixation of banks in the country, 
Enterprising youngmen can now combine together to set up 
,mail-scale industries with liberal loans from these banks, 
in the fiei ■ of agriculture the skilled and educated youths with 
bCientilic o.ie itation cun now u.dicr in a revolutionary change 
through ^o-operatoe farming .All this, nevertheless cubs for 
a change of outlook among the literate and skilled people ; 
they must give up the conventional job-hunting which very 
much limits their prospects and slackens down the progress of 
the country. They should also engage themselves in small 
tradings in individual capacity or in groups under partnership 
or co-operati'.e terms. This all-out effort only can solve this 
ever-increasing unemployment problem. (593 words) 

52. The present 8.V8tem of educalioD and ita detects 

(CL 75) 

“Education can wait, swaraj cannot." This was said by a 
a distinguished leader during our struggle for freedom. 
Education has been waiting since then. There is no denying 
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that education which should have received the highest priority 
after 1947 has received no attention at all Our educational 
standards have been steadily going dow'n and down in the last 
thirty years after/ndependence, Ai present the decline of our 
eduauona! slnnditiJ^ Jin.-, a.usht the attention ot other 
nations. Thus in rcccnl times doctors who had receded their 
degrees and diplomas from Jifferent Indian Universities were 
put to a severe test in Ungland. 

India has not made much progress in the field of primary 
education. Even after Independence the majority of the 
children are deprived of the benefits of primary education. 
The standard of our primary education is very low. The 
reasons are not far to seek. The syllabu-s of our primary 
students is unusually heavy. Atiny boy of Class II or 111 has 
to read a large number of books. Most of these books are 
hurriedly written and arc not calculated to create interest in 
young minds. And the persons entrusted vwth the task of 
teaching these books are not well-equipped. 

Secondary education is the pivot of a country’s educational 
system. People who frame educational policy of our country 
live in their own world of pet theories and ideas Some of 
these theories have done great harm to our .secondary 
education. The 11-year Higher Secondary course was intro¬ 
duced in the sixties. But now it has been deciued that this 
course would be given a go-by. xkgain the 10-year School 
Final course is going to be introduced. Thus our secondary 
education is passing through a critical period. 

Education at college and University levels in our country 
does not present a bright picture. Now-a-days our Univer¬ 
sities confer doctorates in all branches of study with liberal 
hands. But we have very few eminent professors. For various 
reasons serious students are few in our college^ and 
Universities. So higher education in India exists in name 
only. 

Our national leaders should attach due importance to 
education which has been neglected for a long time. Our 
government must assume the fullest responsibility for proper 
education of the childreo. Salaries of teachers and professors 
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should be increased in order to attract talented persons to the 
leaching psofession. If our leaders shirk this duty today, 
they will have to pay a very heavy price for it tomorrow. 

(407 words) 

53. The possibilities of the 10+2 + 3 

educational system [Wsc 76) 

The 10-year School Course, termed Madhyamik or Secon¬ 
dary Course, was reintroduced in West Bengal from Jany. 1, 
1974 putting an end to the 11-year Higher Secondary System 
which had been introduced in West Bengal in 1957. After 
completion of the Secondary School course a student will have 
: > take up a two-year (Class Xl-Xll) of the Higher Secondary 
Course before he can be admitted in a Three-Year Degree 
Course in Arts, Science or Commerce. The curriculum for 
i-ie West Bengal Secondary Education Board s Final Examina- 
iion at the end of Class X according to the reorganised 
-tructural pattern of Secondary Education will be as follows; 

First Language {i. e mother tongue ) ( 2 papers)—200 ; 
Second Language (English or Bengali &c)—100; Third 
Language (Sanskrit/Pali/Persian/Arabic sc)—100; Mathematics 
- 100 ; Physical Science—100 ; Life Sciences—100 ; India and 
Her people (History s Constitution)—100 ; Geography—100 ; 
Work Education (50), Physical Education (30), Social Service 
10) and School Performance (10)—100. Total—Compulsory 
1,1 papers bearing 1000 marks (including 100 marks for oral 
tests). One additional paper of 100 marks may be taken on 
any academic or vocational subject. 

The Higher Secondary stage corresponding to the old 
Intermediate Course has two streams, namely (a) General 
stream and (b) Vocational stream. The General stream will 
be—Two Languages—400 marks, Three Elective subjects—600 
marks. One of the Specified Activities (Work Education ■ 
Physical Education—N C C—Social 4 Community Service). 
One Optional subject—200. Students entering the new “Plus 
two ’ stage of schooling from the next academic session will be 
admitted on grade-based criteria. They will be examined at 
the end of four six-monthly semesters. Subject-wise grades on 
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s seven-point scnJr ranging from ‘excellent’ to ‘poor’ will 
determine their standard. 

The stress on including objective questions in the written 
examination and the introduction of oral examination in the 
Secondary Course had brought about a qualitative change in 
the method of learning. An examination on the basislof “group 
disciplines such as literature and science in place of individual 
subjects had helped to remove the examination fear psychosis. 

In West Bengal, the new pattern seems to have been 
introduced in haste and without adequate preparation. 
Particularly the Higher Secondary (Plus two) stage has begun 
without enough teachers, equipments, text-books and even 
pupils. Secondary students are over-burdened with diverse 
subjects and text-books and they have little time to develop 
their aptitude for self-expressions, ( 358 words) 


(c) TOPICS ON HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

54. History repeats itsell ( Misc. '68 ) 

Time moves in a cycle. Whatever startling events take 
place on this earth are just in the process of repetition. 
Though the superficial details might vary, the nature of events, 
nevertheless, remains quite similar. As a matter of fact, the 
cycle of birth, growth and decay, which regulates our life, also 
regulates the human history—the chronicle of life itself. 

Great empires which flourished in the remote past decayed 
and passed into oblivion. New empires arose, had their day 
and then ceased to exist. From the earliest civilization of 
Assyria and Babylon to those of Egypt, Greece and Rome in 
the West, and from the early Indo-Aryan civilization to the 
Hindu period of Indian History we have almost the same story 
of iuccessive rise and fall and occasional dis-integration of the 
country into a number of principalities thus falling an easy 
prey to foreign invaders. Similarly through the inscrutable 
process of alternate rise and fall, the Sultanic Empires gave 
way on the establishment of the great Mughal Empire, but 
luxury, bigotry, tyranny and incompetence undermined the 
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foundation of tho Mughal rule and gradually the country came 
under (he sway of the British Empire. That empire again 
has crumbled into dust and on its ashes has emerged the free 
and sovereign Republic of India. 

It is true that unexpected things happen sometimes m 
history, in the religious and cultural life and in other spheres 
of activities and it may mould the steriotyped life of the 
people in a different and unprecedented way but still the 
number of such happenings is so rare that it cannot he 
accepted as a universal truth so as to lessen the value of the 
study of history, that is the records of the past, Even in 
matters of social habits, dress and etiquette and in religious 
beliefs, men hardly go forward and we often find that history 
repeats itself. (313 words) 

55. “History repeats itself” and “The unexpected always 
happens”—which of the above Bayiags is supported 
by your study of indian History ? 

1 WBCS '56, IAS '49, 66 ; 

Since the dawn of creation man has been the rightful ruler 
of the world. God, it is said, made man in his own image. 
This implies that man has been endowed with heavenly virtues 
which distinguish him from all other created beings, His 
actions are prompted not by mere animal instinct, but by 
intuitive judgment and growing needs of life under changing 
environments. Besides being rational, man is also a sociii' 
being. Thus from the time of the first man Adam, whom God 
gave Eve as his companion, the world of man has grown from 
clans to communities, from communities to societies and then 
to states and governments. The human society has been passing 
from age to age through changes in its process of evolution, 
brought about by economical, ethical and ideological conflicts 
and contradictions. As in communities, so among nations 
these changes have occurred from age to age in a sort of 
cyclic order. 

History is replete with instances of epoch-making changes 
among nations of the World. With the progress of civilization 
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when a community or a nation reaches a certain stage of 
.iJvancement, a sense of complacence and contentment retards 
incentive to further progress, leading to all-round decadence 
snd stagnation. The world is advancing, but the progress of 
Civilization, the gradual development of human society, are 
not a smooth and continuous process. 

Great empires which flourished in the remote past decayed 
and passed into oblivion. New empires arose, had their day 
and then ceased to be. Historian.^ archaeologists and explorers 
icil us about wonderful civilizations, nations and systems of 
the misty past. We marvel at them and at the similarity of 
late that awaited them all. From the earliest civilizations of 
Assyria and Babylon to those of Egypt, Greece and Rome in 
the West, and from the e.irly InJo-Aryaii civilization to the 
Hindu Period of Indian History we have almost the same story 
of successive rise and fall. With the fall of every empire in 
India, the country split up into numerous principalities and 
became an easy prey to foreign invaders. The mighty Asokan 
empire and the Gupta Empire after some period of brilliance 
met with the same result of decay. Many small kingdoms 
ippeared and vanished, and luxury, oppression, bigotry ana 
letty jealousies tore the land asunder. 

We notice similar changes in the sphere of religious faun 
also. In the wake of successive political changes, moral and 
Cultural decadence set in, alTecting the religious life of the 
people. When Vedic Hinduism tended to deteriorate into 
lifeless rites and rituals, the advent of Lord Buddha heralded 
the dawn of a new era of faith. But the sway of Buddhism 
was not to last long, owing to the revival of Hinduism made 
.lossible through great teachers and reformers like 
sankaracharyya. 

India was once more hopelessly disintegrated into many 
factions and warring units and lay at the mercy of Muslim 
invaders from Arabia, Persia and Afghanistan. The whole 
country was overrun by powerful and ambitious Pathans. 
Through the inscrutable process of alternate rise and fall, the 
Sultanic empires gave way to the establishment of the great 
Mughal Empire. Luxury, bigotry, tyranny and incompetence 
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undermined the foundation of Mughal rule and the country 
svas again split up into numerous units. History thus repealed 
Itself and we had the formidable British Empire in India, 
i iiat empire again has crumbled into dust and on its ashes ha.s 
c.merged the free and sovereign Republic of India. 

It will thus be seen that an immutable law of change gos erns 
tae human society from the dawn of citilization. Progress 
implies change. Man journeys onward through a succession of 
cl'.anges which occur in a sort of cyclic order. 

It is true that unexpected things happen .oractimes in 
history, in the religious and cultural lile and in other spheres 
of activities and it may mould the steriotyped life of the people 
ill a dilTerent and unpreedented way but still the number ol 
•uch happenings is so rare thiil it cannot be accepted as a iin'- 
\ersal truth so as to lessen the value of the study of history, 
ihat is the records of the past. { 686 words ) 

56. “The Duet Heap that ie History” {WBCS ’56’) 

History, as we understand the term today, has evolved into 
ns present form through the course of civilization from age to 
.igc. Stories, legends, anecdotes and hearsays have furnished 
materials with which history has been built up. From the ‘dust 
heaps'of the past these materials have been brought to light 
tlirough intensive and persistent researches 

Heroic exploits and scrai-historical anecdotes in the ancient 
epics furnish valuable materials for historical works. Old 
rums, engravings, hieroglyphics, fossilized objects and the digg¬ 
ing up of the sites of ancient cities and the study of ancient 
coins, inscriptions and old manuscripts have helped in restoring 
the history of the past. A great mass of historical data has thus 
been drawn from miscellaneous sources. History is not a mere 
record of kings and ministers, of their victories and defeats, but 
it includes the social life of people in different walks of life, 
their hopes and aspirations, their mode of life and economic, 
religious, literary and other conditions of the time. 

A great deal of the past of mankind has crumbled into dust 
under a pall of haze. The dead buried in the ‘dead past' are 
the foundations on which ‘the living present' is based. Time 
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flows on and with it the world emerges from the ashes of 
perpetual change. But the story of man is a continuous 
fascinating story starting from the dawn of creation to the 
present day. Instincts, passions, desires and ideals shape 
themselves into different forms through evolutionary changes, 
but even in the primitive times they were essentially what they 
are now. The process of evolution from stage to stage, which 
marks the advance of what we call civilization, is therefore an 
illuminating study. 

History in its modern form is more a science than an art. 
Like a scientist in his study, observing and testing things to 
get at truths, the historian collects materials from the ‘dust 
heap of the hazy past and sifts them to arrange facts in 
chronological order. Archaeology, anthropology, epigraphy, 
palaeography, numismatics and other minor branches of science 
serve as aids to intensive historical research. In the ruins of 
ancient places, in pictures and engravings on crumbled 
structures, in implements and utensils used in the remote past, 
in the earliest chronicles mixed up with poetry and fable, lies 
hidden the story of man from the earliest times. 

In the preliminary stages of evolution man was more or less 
a dreamer, his activities were inspired more by instinct than 
by reason. So, the evidences of early human behaviour are 
often exaggerated or hazy. Thus In the semi-historical epics 
and the war-tales of the ancients, we have materials m which 
poetry and history are mixed up. The historian has to sift and 
arrange these materials with scientific exactitude and precision, 
A true historian must be free from partisanship and national 
or parochial prejudices. In the ‘dust heap’ of the past he must 
look for clear and unassailable evidences of human life and 
nature, which are essentially the same in all stages, growing 
and expanding with growth of knowledge and advancement of 
civilization. 

Adulation of the past and bias for all that belongs to one's 
own country and people have vitiated history in many cases. 
History has been rightly defined as the ‘dust heap' from which 
one can build up any lessons one pleases. Historians and politi¬ 
cians have always interpreted history in their own way to prove 
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their pet theories. In our country much of our history was 
built up on distorted and dubious facts obtained from accounts 
given by interested colonialists to defend their excesses. Recent 
researches of our historians have revealed how grossly distorted 
some of these accounts are. The myth of the so-called ‘Black 
Hole Tragedy' has thus been completely exploded. 

For a new-born and growing nation like us the study of un¬ 
adulterated history is of inestimable value. It gives unbiassed 
impressions about our hoary and hazy past in so far as it inllue- 
nces and shapes our glorious present. The rewriting of a true 
and objective history of the Indian people and a careful and 
assiduous study of their freedom movement are essential for 
raising the glory and dignity of the Indian Republic. 

( 695 words ) 

57. History is past politics and politics present histor.v 

( mes ' 62 ) 

The statement equates history with politics. It is true 
that the history of a nation has a great deal to do with its 
politics and history books are generally lilled with the doings 
and sayings of kings and statesmen. When we talk of the 
history of India the names of some of her great kings such as 
Asoke and Akbar and Sivaji (lash across our mind. Similarly 
when we think of the history of America, we are reminded of 
the various stages of her political advancement, her struggle 
for freedom from the British yoke, the civil war and of such 
statesemen as Washington and Abraham Lincoln. Turning to 
present times we find the same story repeated. Any future 
historian of our age will, beyond doubt, pay a great deal of 
attention to the political movemets. The history of the two 
World Wars, the rise of fascism and its decline, the steady 
growth of communism and other forms of internationalism, 
the awakening of Asia and Africa, these will surely come to 
occupy a considerable part in the history books written about 
our times, 

Whille this is evidently true, it is no less true that the 
scope of history is much wider than that of politics. Politics 
is, indeed, only one of the many inter, sis in the life of man. 
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It is bound to be of very great interest because its impact on 
his life is direct and immediate. Hovv' he is governed, what 
is the type of administration under which he lives, is of great 
significance m the life of the indi\ iciual When we try to 
reconsCi iici ihe hie of tnc past, it i> not the kinss alone who 
monopolise our attention ; ■■ c life to form a true picture of the 
other facets of iife. ihe intellectual aiio emotional life of the 
people, the pursuit o;'cligion, the quest for truth and know¬ 
ledge. for in-fance, in the case of India, the growth and 
progress of as dilfcrcnt iciigions, the tlow of its intellectual life 
at such ccniies as '■\.ilaiida" and ,o on interest us no less than 
the glitter and sparkle of the court ffo at Delhi and Agra, in 
the same way u is easy to understand that the history "of our 
times docs not coiisi.-i of politics alone. Politics is a noisv 
business and has great altiacoons for the masses who pri-c 
cxcilemcnl inoiethan,.n:rtiiing else. But behind the facade 
ol political dctelopmcms of lo-d.iy. there are ouieierand 
surely more signidcant modes of liting, that of the scientist 
who tries to penetrate uno the .secrets of Nature at the 
riskof hishle and of the .social ivorker who is pledged to 
improvethe condition of Iising of his feilowmen at^greai 
personal sacrifice. The economic development of Milages .n 
our time is a fascinating story and is sure to engage the atten¬ 
tion of the luturc historians 111 tne same measure as political 
changes. In any \vcll-b..lanccj account of these days, the 
developments in sCiCnce and iii liic economic life of the people 
are sure to occupy a place no less importaiu than that of 
politics. It IS, therefore, not true to s.iy chat history is made 
up of politics alone. (5.14 words) 

58. In which period of history acid in which country 
would you like to have lived ? ( WBCS '68 ) 

We often hear the elderly people speak of the good old 
days that are no more. How they warm up when they make 
any reference to their association of the past and wistfully look 
back to the days of yore ! This is all quite natural. Since 
distance always lends a charm, who among us would deuy the 
glory that hangs round the relics of the past ? 
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If an Englishman were given the choice to select his own 
time and country in which he would he most happy to live, he 
might possibly seek to revi\'e the old glory of E!iziibi‘th.'ii: 
England in which peerless Shakespeare wrote his plays. Bin 
Ihiw far the blood and thunder, the wilch-hunting and soci, I 
enquette of that age would :inla modern Fliiglishman is 
another matter. It is good to project one’s imagination into the 
past in quest of the land of one'.s heart's desire to settle dov. a 
to a system of life that has outlived itself. 

If I am to find out a suitable period in the past history of 
India where ! would have wanted to live, I shall have to go 
back to the days of Samudragupta or Chaiidragiipta in the 4lh 
c. A. D. or of Harshavardhana in the 7th C. D. winch were 
the glorious days of Northern India. From the advent of the 
Muslims till the coming of the British in India it was a period 
of struggle, tyranny, distrust, cunningness, disloyalty and 
upheavals and not worthy of living as a commoner. In the 
next period also, the people felt bitterly the sull'erings of foreign 
domination and exploitation so much that many had preferred 
death to such a life of bondage and humiliation. 

Change is the order of the iinivorsc and the joy of living 
lies not in peaceful resistance to change but in manly acceptance 
of the rough and tumble of life that sharpens the zest for life. 

I would, rather, prefer to live in this space age more intensely 
since the starry-eyed heaven is slowly revealing her charms to 
men, and there are endless thrills awaiting the explorer some 
day. I would not long for any prosperous land that is not 
India, since her boundless resources are all there inviting us to 
build up a prosperous and happy country. Whilst the advanced 
countries of the West get busy in their race to the moon, we in 
India need not sit idle. Let us explore the field of science and 
yet cultivate our great spiritual heritage to bring men back to 
their own selves—to divinity that shapes our end. Hence I 
like to live among my people, in our great land and to meet a 
glorious death in the struggle against poverty and ignorance of 
ray country-men. 

Our ancient sages once explored the mystery of man’s inner 
self—the spirit, and how fruitfully could we now bring to bear 
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ihat w/sdom upon the newly-earned knowledge of the 
mysterious sphere for man's upward journey to the boundless 
and the limitless. In no period of history would I have lived so 
intense and thrilling a life as 1 do now in our resurgent India. 

( 523 words ) 

59, “When nations grow old. the arts grow cold" (Blake) 

{fVBCS '55) 

This is a line quoted from a well-known epigram written by 
William Blake on the occasion of the foundation of the Royal 
Academy. The whole epigram consists of four lines which run 
thus : 

‘When nations grow old, the arts grow cold, 

And commerce settles on every tree ; 

And the poor and the old can live upon gold, 

For all are born poor, aged sixty-three." 

The peet was shocked to find that the rich men of England 
of that time formed themselves into a society to sell and not to 
buy pictures and thus the rich who were all the time great 
patrons of arts and artists grew cold to the Arts. 

It has been said that “life strives to imitate art and art 
sets the standards of life”. Art cannot be dissociated from life, 
ibr all works of art spring from the inmost passions of the soul 
pertaining to man’s day-to-day life and surroundings. Man is 
a social being and creature of environment. Things around him 
influence his joys and sorrows and that ‘fine frenzy’ find expre¬ 
ssion in poetry and fiction, in music and dancing, on canvas and 
marble and in brick and mortar. Art is as old as humanity and 
all works of art are the manifestations of the hues of the 
human mind. Art is dynamic and it has its vitality from variety 
which is the spice of life. Dull monotony retards its growth 
and many-sided manifestations. When an old order has obtained 
too long, outmoded customs retard the progress, and man’s 
creative faculties lie dormant in the trammels of convention. 

History tells us that the arts that evolved in the remote 
past in ancient clvihzations decayed with the passing of years, 
as nations failed to keep pace with the march of time. The old 
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orders of society degenerated into lifeless forms and art 
ceased to develop in the absence of fresh impetus from 
evolution of systems and ideas, A work of art is a creation. 
Like a bud it blossoms in a congenial atmosphere. Sameness 
of environment is not congenial to its evolution. When a nation 
grows old, it tends to live in the dead past, far removed from 
the living present, in a complacent frame of mind. It thus 
gradually loses that vitality which is found in the changing 
trends of life. Artists fail to find new joys and beauties in life 
when society turns into a pool of stagnant waters. Thus gradual 
decadence of art occurred in Greece, Rome, Egypt and India. 
Steady growth of national consciousness in post-war India has 
brought about her cultural renaissance and revival of art in 
various spheres. Similar revival is noticeable in certain other 
comparatively old countries where stir of new life has set in 
after prolonged inanity and stagnation. As poetry declines with 
the advance of civilization, so the art productions as also the 
artistic temper and the appreciation of art also decline with the 
growth in the age of nations. ( 493 words) 

60. OlorificatioD of the Paeli. {WBCS '60) 

Admiration for the .past is a well-known trait of human 
nature. It manifests itself in various ways both in our thoughts 
and in our actions which are often hedged by a sort of 
nostalgic feeling for what we had and what we had been. In 
glorifying the past we sometimes forget that the present and the 
future are more or less its continuation. As the present recedes 
into the past, distance seems to lend it an aura of sanctity and 
charm. 

Glorification of the past verging on veneration is common 
feature among people of countries having a hoary past with 
centuries of history. Ancestor-worship, as it obtains in Japan, 
and in other forms in various other ancient countries, has origi¬ 
nated from this feeling of veneration. Judged from different 
angles, this feeling of veneratian for the past has its uses and 
abuses. It is a folly to strive to go adrift from the moorings of 
the past altogether, for it is not only an impossibility, but such 
attempts are fraught with various evils as well. From the dead 
E. E. & C.-7 
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past we may glean knowledge of experiences gathered by our 
forbears, in the light of which we may seek to guide and 
improve ourselves. On the other hand, with the passing of 
time, the shoals and pitfalls are obliterated from view and the 
past gradually assumes a fascination all its own. 

Ultra-modernism is prone to look with an amount of disdain 
on the past and seeks to break away from it in order to build 
the present anew, fliis tendency is born of conceit and a mis¬ 
taken view of life and lime. Human character receives its 
strength aud dignity not alone from what is done here and now 
but from things done on various occasions in the times gone 
by. People of ancient count! les like India have a tendency to 
look back to the hoary past for all that is great and good. This 
tendency, as History tells us, has been the primary cause of 
decadence and fall of many such countries. Tradition has a 
great sway on the minds of an ancient people and all incentive 
to progress lies fettered in the trammels of tradition. The 
whole world is fast moving on from change to change 
and unless a people makes a continuous endeavour to keep 
abreast of the times, tt is bound to be swept away or ca^i far 
behind. 

Inordinate adulation of the p,isi is thus a handicap to pro¬ 
gress. It often robs us of incentive to action and lulls us into 
inanity by generating a sense of supreme self-content and self- 
reverence. We must remember that while cherishing the price¬ 
less heritage of the past, we must learn to utilise it in the present. 
The border line between the past and the present has never 
been defined. This is apparent m all spheres of human activities. 
We often speak of ages of literature and periods of history, in 
which some outstanding figures or events over-shadow the rest. 
But these phases of literature or history are not isolated 
entities. The present emerges out of the ashes of the past to 
merge in course of time into the future. 

It is no doubt good to look to the past for inspiration and 
guidance, but this should not be allowed to circumscribe and 
hamper our present activities. Let us glorify the great past by 
all means, but this glorification should not be carried into 
excess. ( 569 words) 
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61- Tbe movement of the world ie crab-Ilke ffVBCS '6SJ 


It is interesting to watch the movement of a crab. It does 
not proceed continuously in a straight line. Sometimes it moves 
forward, sometimes again it goes back and loses the ground it 
has already gained. The statement here says that the movement 
of the world is very much like the movement of the crab. The 
obvious implication is that history does not reveal continuous 
progress of civilization. There were times when it moved for¬ 
ward and man took a decisive step towards a more cultured 
and enlightened existence. But .succeeding ages witnessed a 
retrogression, a climbing down from the height already reached. 
Those who arc familiar with history of the human race in 
dilTercnt parts of the world will at once testify to the truth of 
this statement In T.ngland there was some kind of civilized life 
daring the Roman occupation as the Roman rulers gave some 
attention to civili/ing the land. .\l'lcr the Romans withdrew 
from England, the civilizing process secm.s to have been 
suspended for a long lime. Not only that, there was a return to 
barbarism all over the country from which it was rescued only 
at the coming of Chrislianily, it is well known that Athens in 
the fifth century B, C. attained a high degree of civilization and 
culture. In philosophy, politics, literature, no less than in sculp¬ 
ture, the fame of Athens spread to all corners of the world in 
those days. In the field of human culture and refinement, 
Athens is rightly described as one of the pioneers. But the 
subsequent history of .Athens shows that there was a decline 
from the high standards reached in the filth century B. C. and 
Athens was no longer able to maintain her pre-eminence in the 
sphere of Art and literature. The history ofRomeshowsa 
similar retrogression. There was a time when Rome was justly 
regarded as queen of the known world and to be a Roman was 
a proud distinction. But she was not spared the devastation 
and ruin that seems to have been the inevitable lot of flourishing 
kingdoms in the past. As a result of barbarian invasion from 
the north, the glorious days of imperial Rome became forgotten 
history and Romans went down in the scale of civilization. In 
India the same story was repeated when after the decay of the 
Indus valley Civilization the country became the home of 
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wandering tribes whose mode of life was very primitive and 
barbaric, The fact is that centres of civilization in the past were 
like oases in the deserts of barbarism. For lack of suitable means 
of communication civilization in those days used to be 
concentrated in isolated places. The ground gained by centuries 
of toil was lost by a sudden spurt of barbaric inroad and it 
took hundreds of years to recover the lost ground. But m the 
present day, since civilization is fairly widespread and the 
means of communication are continuously extending Us 
bounds, the fear of its going back like a crab as in the past 
no longer haunts the human race. Of course, if there be a total 
devastation through nuclear warfare and the present civiliza¬ 
tion is completely wiped out, the life on earth will start anew 
from the same old barbaric condition. 

(540 words) 

62. The cult ol personality ( fVSCS '58, IAS '6S ) 

The expression "the cult of personality" has of late come 
much into prominence in political parlance. It is no new cult 
since it has been in existence in one form or another from the 
times of the mighty Caesar of old to those of Napoleon, Hitler 
and Stalin. The recent developments in Soviet politics, which 
are looked upon as a challenge to the political set-up of the 
civilized world, appear to be based on what has been professed 
as repudiation of this so-called cult. 

The dictatorial doctrines of Joseph Stalin practically 
dominated Soviet Communism for a long period. On February 
17,1956, ‘the cult of personality' in Stalin was condemned by 
three top Soviet leaders at the 20th Congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party inMoscow. Stalin used extreme methods and 
mass repressions, he became irritable and brutal and in the 
last period of his life and activity, the cult of his personality 
assumed odious forms and harmed the cause of communism. 
He departed from the Marxist-Leninist conception of the role 
of the people and the Party in the struggle for Socialism and 
put himself above the Party and the people, took decisions 
alone and practised arbitrary rule. With his posthumous 
dethronement, his name was struck off from every place. 
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Hero-worship is a common human instinct which has been 
conducive to both good and evil from time immemorial. Born 
leaders of men have often been deified as great heroes. 
History is replete with the exploits of such men, which have 
shaped the destinies of mankind. Dictatorship is born of hero- 
worship. In troubled times when chaos and anarchy supplant 
orderly progress of a nation, a dictator assumes absolute 
authority and restores order. As the people awake to their 
dignity and responsibility in course of time, democracy 
gradually evolves. Inordinate love of power has become the 
cause of misfortune of many a dictator like Adolph Hitler or 
Benito .Mussolini, whereas benevolent dictatorship has often 
proved helpful to the growth of democratic instincts The 
present denunciation of Stalinism in Soviet Russia and the 
trend towards Leninism have given a new .turn to the increa¬ 
sing threat of international communism. 

It would thus be seen that the cult of personality is not an 
immixed evil. .\n infant nation sometimes needs a strong man 
of vision and understanding to put it on a firm footing by 
assuming in some measure dictatorial power for himself, 
provided of course such a man commands respect and confi¬ 
dence of all. The political history of Russia and China 
provides ample instances of uses and abuses of dictatorship. 
The grounds on which the cult of personality is denounced are 
hardly applicable to the present political set-up of India, Of 
course there was a tendency to decry what was characterized 
as one-man administration in our country and certain sections 
of disgruntled people frequently indulged in diatribes against it. 

The very existence of India as the world’s biggest democracy 
pursuing a policy of non-alignment with contending Power 
blocs, necessitated a very cautious approach to the intricate 
problems facing the world at large. It was no easy job to steer 
the ship of State clear of shoals and quicksands when tension 
mounted high and conflicts of views in the country became 
hard to reconcile. A neutral country like India required tenacity 
of purpose, astute statesmanship and great sagacity which were 
able to elicit respect and admiration of all irrespective of bloc 
aifiliations. People who decry the so-called ‘cult of personality' 
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in Pandit Nehru have to realise that hero-worship is not a vice 
if the person worshipped is a real hero. Shri Nehru’s great 
statesmanship dehnitely raised the status and prestige of the 
great country he led. To call him just the leader of the ruling 
party is utterly rediculous for it is he alone who commanded 
respect and confidence of all parties despite all differences 
Since all his spirit, achievements and teachings were based 
on the true democratic frame-work, the evils of hero-worship 
or the denunciation of the cult of personality did never swa> 
this country. ( 671 words 5 

63. The cult ol the individual ( IVBCS '6.‘! ; 

One fundamental difference between Capitalism and Dic¬ 
tatorship on the one hand and Democracy on the other is that 
in the former the aim is the aggrandisement of the individual 
at the expense of the masses. The Capitalist wants power and 
influence and accumulation of wealth at the cost of millions. 
He does not care if ruin overtakes his country provided he can 
obtain what he desires for himself and his family. He wants to 
perpetuate his own name and the name of his family regardless 
of the fate of the rest of mankind. The dictator, again, is a 
person who wants to be regarded as the supreme authority in 
the State. He may start his life as a humble votary of a 
noble ideal but when he has acquired power and authority 
all his time and attention are devoted in securing the status 
and position already attained and for this he can even sacrifice 
the interest of his fellowmen or the nation. Democracy, on the 
other hand, is primarily interested in the well-being of the 
masses. In an ideal Democracy the individual is important 
only in so far as he contributes to the development of the 
nation. If, therefore, a conflict arises between the ambition of 
the individual and the interest of the masses, the individual will 
be forced to step down from the public life and retire into 
privacy. Not only that, if the individual aims to raise himself 
above the nation and seeks to divert attention from the nation’s 
interest to himself, he is thought unworthy of serving the nation 
and pushed into the background. The individual, however 
talented, must consider himself as a humble servant of the 
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nation and if his ambition in any way affects the interest of the 
nation, he is removed. In U.S.S R., Khrushchev after coming 
into power bitterly attacked Stalin who had died on the ground 
that he had favoured the cult of the individual and aimed ai 
self-aggrandisement at the expense of the nation and the Parly. 
Led by him Russians did not scruple to dishonour the memory 
of Stalin and even went so far as to disown him as a national 
and Party leader. By a curious freak of fortune the same fate 
has overtaken Khrushchev now. He has also been accused of 
the desire to raise himself above the Party and to monopolise 
the centre of the world’s stage to the detriment of the Party, 
The difficulty is that the individual cannot wholly obliterate 
himself in the cause for which he works. If this was possible 
and individuals couid selflessly pursue their ideals, this earth 
would have been changed into paradise long ago. So long as 
human nature is what it is, self will always play a major part in 
all human activity. But it is man’s obvious duty to try to 
harmonise his own interests with the interests of the masses 
whom he professes to serve. He should see to it that his own 
gains do not result in loss to others (503 words) 

64. On writing the history of india ( WBCS '76 ) 

How to write history is a problem which has drawn a wide 
variety of opinions from historiographers. To understand the 
problem, a study of the process followed in writing history and 
difficulties that arise at different stages should be most 
illuminating. 

History is a record, a running and continuous record, of 
facts and events concerning a country for a specific period of 
time. The proper function of a historian is to state facts 
dispassionately, to expose events as they took place. We find 
in history the story of rise and fall of kings and kingdoms, of 
wars waged and battles fought, of conspiracies for power or 
for territorial conquest as well as movements for liberation of 
a country and the sacrifices of patriots and great souls. 

It is a study of man through the ages. It is a study of his 
ways of life, his manners and customs, his prejudices and 
superstitions, his strifes and struggles. It is also a study of 
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nations. History tells us how nations once at the zenith of 
their g/ory have suffered decline and decay and how others 
have emerged from obscurity and risen to prominence and 
power. 

Writings of European historians on Indian history are 
never above racial, colonial or imperial prejudices. [I is, 
however, very difficult to distinguish truth from falsehood and 
facts from fictions. Thus there is a great need for rewriting 
the true history of India. In studying the socio-economic 
history one should look afresh at the •sources of history and 
evaluate them from social, cultural, economic and other points 
of view. Stress should be on problems and aspirations of the 
people and not on chronicles of kings and their ministers. 
There is need for a detailed study of economic and social 
development during British rule. Previously emphasis was 
laid on study of the history of different regions of India rather 
than of history on a national level. 

Events of India m particular and the world in general are 
in a continuum, chained by cause and effect. It is impossible 
for a single historian to record all such events, in every 
necessary detail. For fuller and more scientific knowledge, a 
ramified treatment of history appears to be more desirable. 
Hence in recent times, penetrative studies of various aspect.s 
of history i.e, economic, social, military etc. have come out 
and additions are being made every now and then. There are 
instances galore of palpable bias in the works of the 
imperialist, doctrinaire, patriotic and partisan historians which 
can be easily detected. If there are local people certifying 
Nandakumar’s selflessness and nobility, there are Englishmen 
testifying to Hastings’s honesty and uprightness. But there are 
histories, called objective and dispassionate, which are brilliant 
but unsuccessful attempts at reaching the target. 

Finally, a few words may be said on the style of writing 
history in general, and history of India in particular. Modern 
view on the subject is that history should be written in strict 
logical sequence—without much rhetoric. But the champion of 
the opposite view holds that history should be written with a 
special effort to make it interesting and lively. History deals 
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■with past experience of man. So, a historian should try with 
all the rhetoric at his command to resurrect the past with all 
its colours, tumults and other signs of life to make it a subject 
of absorbing interest. 

Without being carried away by either view, attempts should 
be made to strike a synthesis between truthful analysis of facts 
and an enthralling diction. (576 words) 

65. The life and deeds of an Indian hero (Misc W; 

Netaji, the founder of "Azad Hind Fouz" is the greatest 
Indian hero of our time. If heroism lies in sacrifice, patriotism 
and undaunted will to fight for freedom, we have the proud 
privilege of recounting the deeds of Subhas Chandra Bose, 
endearingly called ‘Netaji’ by his followers and countrymen. 
Born at Cuttack in 1897 he had his schooling in Orissa and 
joined the Presidency College in 1913 as a promising student of 
Philosophy. But unable to bear the insults inflicted upon 
Indians by Principal Oaten he taught the racialist a good lesson 
and was, consequently, rusticated. It was on account of Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherjee's appreciation and intiative that he could 
sit for the degree Honours examination from the Scottish 
Church College and could secure a first class. He went to 
England to qualify for the l.C.S. and returned home with 
laurels. The Non-Co-operation Movement was at that time in 
full swing in India under the leadership of Mahatma. The able 
inspiration of C.R. Das led Subhas Bose to the movement. He 
gave up his membership of the l.C.S. and identified himsell 
with the followers of Mahatma. Being overworked for a time 
he contacted T.B. and went to Europe for a cure. After hi:> 
return he was twice elected the President of the Indian National 
Congress. He resigned from Congress in April, 1940 owing to 
diflTerences with Gandhiji and founded the “Forward Bloc", a 
left-wing within the Congress. The British Government jailed 
him on several occasions. While under detention, he suddenly 
disappeared from India in 1941. He went to Germany and then 
to Japan to enlist their help to liberate India. The Nazis failed 
him but with the help of Japan he organised the I.N.A, in the 
South-East Asia. Leading his army in a grim battle against 
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the British rulers he was about to liberate the eastern part of 
India when the war came to an end abruptly. In Aug 1945 
when be was on his way to Japan by air, the plane crashed. 
Since then, there have been convicting reports about bis death, 
but no definite proof of this accident has, so far, been available. 
He still occupies the heart of millions of Indians who look back 
with pride on his great deeds of heroism. (369 words) 


(d) TOPICS ON SCIENCE 

66. Humanistic studies versus Science ( WBCS '69 ) 

There seems to be a great rivalry between Scienee and 
Humanities. In the modern world, dominated by scientific 
inventions and mechanised industry, the prestige of science is 
immeasurably increased and extended. This is undoubtedly 
the age of science as the .Medieval age was the age of religion 
and the Renaissance was the age of arts. Every age has its 
distinctive emphasis upon certain values. The new concept of 
education insists upon making men capable of increasing their 
earthly comforts as the first step in the progress from earthly 
happiness to Heavenly happiness. The votaries of science often 
make a poor estimate of the humanistic cult. But this conflict 
between science and humanities is, in fact, the conflict between 
man's physical and spiritual being. A man's day to day alTairs 
hardly allow him any time to reflect on the ultimate reality or to 
study the meaning and purpose of his existence. But man does 
not live by bread alone. His living is partly mental, partly 
physical. A world without art is a sordid place, full of monotony 
and mechanised routines. Literature, philosophy and history 
are as much needed to make us complete men as science is. 

The study of science has, no doubt, unravelled the mysteries 
of our physical being and made human beings the master, not 
slave of the various forces of nature, although the ultimate 
mastery is still beyond the grasp of men. Were it not for the 
men of science, i. e. Galileo and Newton, the black magic of 
superstition would have blinded us to the marvels of physical 
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being ? It can hardly be denied that the physical basis of our 
existence has been illuminated by men of science who bine 
devoted their energies to the study of physical forces. Bui 
even men of science have realized that the ultimate glory of a 
beautiful life is to be led not by the pursuit of science but by 
the evaluation of man's inherent qualities, his innerself. Those 
who decry one branch of study over another refuse to take 
into account the full man. Hence, for them the study of science 
is antithetic to the study of humanities. 

Of course, some eminent thinkers have failed to correlate 
man’s physical and spiritual manifestation in their studies. 
Either they have glorified science at the cost of man's spiritual 
entity or have idealized the life of meditation over that of 
scientific investigation. But a great deal of this superstition or 
prejudice about the relative merits of the study of science or 
humanities will disappear with the stocktaking of man's achieve, 
ment so far. Man's achievement docs not surely confine itself 
to a few discoveries of science but to his emergence as a rational 
being who can master his own pioblems, Man is truly the 
measure of the universe ; and however great his scientific dis¬ 
coveries may be he will have to be rich in his mind to make 
the best of this life, Even scientists or technocrats who are not 
rich in their mental acquistition. fail miserably in making a 
proper use of their skills. So there should be no more conflicts 
between the study of science and humanities for fuller realiza¬ 
tion of man’s faculties. ( 529 words) 

67. Science and Internationaliem ( (VSCS’SI ) 

There is great difficulty in achieving political internationali¬ 
sm, but such is not the case with scientific internationalism. 
Science is no longer the monopoly of a few, nor it is confined to 
the limits of any country, but it has an international field of 
activity. This is an age of science and the benefits derived from 
all discoveries and practical achievements of science are being 
jointly shared by all the countries. Whatever happens in one 
part of the world are transmitted to the other parts instan¬ 
taneously through Telecommunication, Teleprinter and Photo 
Telegram system. Through Television distant objects can be 
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witnessed and through Radio and Wireless a direct communion 
with different nations can be maintained. Air, land and water 
have been conquered and the distance or height is no bar now-a- 
days. Thus through the advent of science, international relatio¬ 
nship has grown in modern times among various nations of the 
world. Colour, race, language and nationality do not now stand 
in the way of formation of close kinship of nations through 
this tie of science. Universality is most noticeable in science. 
The progress of science so far achieved is not the product of 
inventions and discoveries made by some scientists of any 
particular country, but it is the cumulative effect of inventions 
and discoveries of all the scientists of all the countries and 
spread over ages. It has often been found that what was esta¬ 
blished only in theory by a scientist of any country was later 
developed by scientists of other countries and given the final 
shape by some other scientists after an interval of time. The 
progress of science will be retarded if its international character 
IS changed. All the countries are now striving to find out the 
best application of science in industries and in other spheres of 
activities and explore new fields of science for the welfare of 
mankind. The discoveries in the field of medicine have un¬ 
doubtedly saved millions of lives irrespective of their nationa- 
lily. It is evident that science and 'internationalism are almost 
inter-twined with one another. ( 340 words ] 

68. The social function of science ( WBCS ’53) 

This is an age of science and there remains almost nothing 
unattainable or unconquerable before the march of science. 
Science is progressing everyday and one cannot but feel amazed 
to think of inventions and discoveries of science one after the 
other. It has influenced powerfully all branches of life, has 
revolutionized the art of production and has changed the 
mental outlook of the world. The results of laboratory research 
have been applied in practical life and the steed of science has 
been harnessed to the chariot of industry. The progress of 
science has been stupendous. 

The science has a great social function since all our business 
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and the daily necessities of life are now closely connected with 
science. The developments of the electrical engineering, the 
chemical industries, the means of transport and communications, 
or of the use of rubber, alloy, steels, plastics etc. are all the 
products of science. To it we owe knowledge of the hydro¬ 
genation of petrol, the cure of diabetes, anaesthetics, plant- 
breeding and so on. Science has done notable works in the 
fields of medicine, surgery, education, agriculture and industry. 
Thus X’ray, ultraviolet, penicillin and other valuable drugs and 
surgical experiments are doing inestimable services to the 
society in fighting out diseases and epidemics. Due to these 
researches eyes arc now restored to the blind, hearing to the 
deaf, legs to the lame and so on and so forth. The modern 
science even claims to change a man into a woman and vice 
versa. Even heart transplantation and replacement of various 
limbs of the human body have been possible through the 
advent of science. 

Among the abstract sciences are such branches of study as 
metaphysics, statistics and mathematics. Among the applied 
sciences may be included economics, education, medicine, 
engineering, metallurgy, agriculture, sociology, psychology and 
anthropology. 

During the I9th and 20th centuries, science has done 
miracles. It has conquered distance. Railway trains, motor 
cars, steamships and aeroplanes have made it possible for us to 
travel from one end of the world to another. The telephone and 
the wireless have made it possible to talk with another man or 
to send messages at a great distance in a very short time. It 
is due to science that man has conquered the world ofland, sea 
and air, has reached the summit of the highest mountain, has 
■ dived under the sea and is contemplating to make an easy 
trafihe even in the Space. Electricity has been harnessed to serve 
man ; it moves trains and lifts, gives light, cooks our food and 
makes our life pleasant by regulating the temperature of the 
house according to our wish. In the field of medicine, science 
has made great progress and most of the diseases have been 
controlled. Jenner’s vaccination, Pasteur’s anti-rabic innoculation 
and Lister's anti-septic treatment are great achievements in 
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medical and surgical art. X'rays have enabled doctors in 
modern days easily to diagnose internal fractures and disorders. 
The ultra-violet rays are used in curing many ailments. Radio¬ 
active isotopes are being used,; like radium, for the treatment 
of tumours, cancer, blood disorders etc. In other fields also 
science has done much for the security and happiness of 
mankind. Safety lamps save many lives in mines everyday. 
Photography has added lo human happiness. Gramophone. 
Radio, felevision and Cinema render great recreations in our 
life. Through the Press and Radio we come to know almost 
anything and everything happening in the world, .-krtificial 
irrigation and destruction of poisonous insects and pests by 
scieiililic methods ii.ive greatly coinbaleJ evils of life. Scientific 
researches have removed superstitions, ignorance and illiteracy 
and have popularised knowledge through printing; have 
rendered all round iinprovcinent, of industry and agriculture; 
have devuscd means foi increasing food production and 
protection ol crops and caitie .uid manufacture of various 
pliarmaceuiical and perlumeiy comiioiinds 

by piomoimg literacy and culiure, by alleviating human 
miseries and ny increasing the wealth of the country, science 
has greatly improved the modern .society. t 052 words} 

69. The effects of scientific research on social life. 

iCL’52) 

This is an age ot science and the luiliicnce of science on our 
social life is fell in every moment The growth and progress of 
social life depends much on the scientific researches, which 
preserve humanity from the ravages of diseases and other 
onslaughts ol Nature and confer innumerable blessings and 
comforts on mankind. We are here considering only one 
aspect of science, viz. as a builder of nation and social life, the 
other aspect as a destroyer of mankind and their property being 
left out from present consideration. It is through the efforts 
of science and scientific researches that we got motor cars, 
aeroplanes, railway trains, radio, photography, electric lights 
and fans, telegraph, telephone, talkie and a host of other 
scientific inventions of everyday use. Most of our articles of 
necessity or of luxury are the products of science and our social 
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life has been so moulded now-a-days that we cannot even 
conceive of going without them. Science has done notable work 
in the fields of medicine, surgery, education, agriculture and 
industry. Thus X'ray, ultraviolet, penicillin and other valuable 
drugs and surgical experiments are doing inestimable services 
to the society in fighting out diseases and epidemics. Due to 
these researches, eyes are now restored to the blind, hearing to 
the deaf, legs to the lame and so on and so forth. The modern 
science even claims to change a man into a woman. The blind 
are no more a burden to the society but they acquire education 
through Braille script and do immense service to the society. 
Scientific researches have removed superstitions, ignorance and 
illiteracy and have popularised knowledge through printing, have 
rendered all round improvements of industry and agriculture, 
have devised means for increasing food production and pro¬ 
tection of crops and cattle and manufacture of various 
pharmaceutical and perfumery compounds,’ heavy and fine 
chemicals, pla.stic mouldings etc. Scientific researches have 
increased the speed and removed distances. It is now easy to 
speak with the people of distant places over the telephone, to 
know the world affairs through newspapers or radio, to go 
beneath the sea and to move high in the air. The cities are now 
planned scientifically with electric or gas lights in the streets 
and houses, filtered water connections and various means ol 
transport and conveyances. Big buildings are lilted with electric 
lifts and air-conditioning devices. In a word, science can alone 
solve successfully the various social problems arising out ol 
hunger and poverty, insanitation and wastage of vast resources 
of a country and thus it forms an integrate part of modern life 
Social life undergoes changes along with the new advent of 
science over Nature. The rural India being detached from 
scientific development is still lying in backwardness and its 
social order remains rather stagnant. The scientific researches 
have brought comfort, luxury and ease to our social life. On 
the other hand mass unemployment and existence of over¬ 
worked, underfed and half-taught labouring class are some of 
the necessary evils which have come in the process of improve¬ 
ment brought about through scientific researches. (508 words) 
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70. SeieDce and Society ( fVBCS '58, IAS ’61 ) 

The term ‘society’ in its broad connotation implies a 
community of people held together by a common purpose or 
by ties of common interest. It is not a clumsy conglomeration 
of miscellaneous elements, but a group founded on certain 
laws or system. 

Science, likewise, is not a mere jumble of knowledge 
gathered from various sources m a haphazard manner, but 
IS a systematized knowledge obtained by means of reasonins 
and observation. 

Scientific laws are deduced through theories, hypotheses, 
observations 'and experiments in man's venture ,■ to probe the 
mysteries that surround him and to widen as much as he can 
the bounds of human knowledge. Based on the laws thus 
deduced, new discoveries and to the amenities of life and 
supply more and more power to combat the forces of Nature 
as well as to attain ends both good and evil. In a society, too, 
laws are adhered to. which evolve in course of time from 
observation of the habits, manners and customs of the people 
who live together. Sociology or social science has developed 
in this way. Science, therefore, plays a great part in the growth, 
development and proper functioning of a society. 

The individual is the unit of the society and the welfare of 
the society as a whole naturally rests on the well-being of the 
individual. The intellectual curiosity to know things consti¬ 
tutes the scientific passion for knowledge. Man being the 
dynamic unit of the society, it can never remain static, but 
goes on evolving from change to change. Fresh discoveries 
bring about fresh changes and outlook in the society, as it 
assimilates the products of human experience as revealed by 
science. 

Scientific discoveries may well be utilised for the well-being 
of the society, not only by widening the bounds of human ^ 
knowledge, but also by adding to the amenities of life in many 
ways. Scientists are constantly engaged in devising fresh ways 
and means for harnessing the might of Nature for man’s benefit. 
The science has a great social function since all our business 
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and the daily necessities of life are now closely connected with 
science. The developments of the electrical engineering, the 
chemical industries, the means of transport and communica- 
ijons or of the use of rubber, alloy, Steel, plastics etc., are all 
the products of science. Electricity has been harnessed to 
serve man ; it moves trains and lifts, gives light, cooks our 
food and makes our life pleasant by regulating the temperature 
of the house according to our wish. It is due to science that 
man has conquered the world of land, sea and air, has reached 
(he summit of the highest mountain, has dived under 'the sea 
and is contemplating to make easy traffic even in the Space. 
Gramophone, radio, television and cinema render great recrea¬ 
tions in our life. Science has done notable work m the fields 
of medicine, surgery, education, agriculture and industry. Thus 
.Way, ultra-violet, penicillin, and other valuable drugs and 
surgical experiments are doing inestimable services to the 
society in fighting out diseases and epidemics. 

Scientific researches have removed superstitions, ignorance 
and illiteracy and have popularised knowledge through printing. 
The present ‘Atomic Age' or ‘Sputnik Age’, as it is sometimes 
called, has opened up vistas of human knowledge hitherto 
undreamt of. Ideas have been completely revolutionized and 
outlook on life is broadening more and more. Scientific 
discoveries bring about changes in the social and moral 
standards of life. Old beliefs and theories and religious dogmas 
are discarded or re-oriented in the light of the truths which 
science reveals to us from age to age. As man advances from 
strength to strength through growth of scientific knowledge, 
the society is ceaselessly on its march onward. 

By promoting literacy and culture, by alleviating human 
miseries and by increasing the wealth of the country, science 
has been a real benefactor of the society. (638 words) 

71. Ever; branch of aelenee will provide og, wUli 
niastratlona showing how appearances o( the 
simplest kind, when skiltnllr probed, reveal 
intrieaeies ot design and varieties of material which 
the laymen at first cannot eredlt 
Or, Sdentitie probe ot simple things (IVSCS ’60) 

E. E. & C.-8 
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The present age is appropriately called the Age of Science. 
We may also call it the Age of Specialization. Every branch of 
science is striving to reveal to us the truths that lie hidden in 
Nature. As civilization advances, the struggles of man against 
the forces of Nature are becoming keener and keener from day 
to day. Ceaseless experiments have been utilizing the hidden 
energies in Nature for the service of man. In making these 
efforts scientists are lighting upon fresh revelations. Intricate 
instruments have been devised to explore things that escape the 
naked eye. 

“The meanest flower that blows can give thoughts that do 
often lie too deep for tears", says poet Wordsworth. To the 
Botanist, “the meanest flower" reveals under the microscope 
and other devices a vast store of knowledge. A tiny petal, a 
tender leaf, a half-hidden blade reveal intricacies of form and 
hue which overwhelm and fascinate. A common phenomenon 
which hardly strikes the sight becomes a source of a startling 
discovery to a keen observer. Who ever thought that the 
common phenomenon of a lid of a kettle of boiling water 
jumping up and down would lead to the discovery of Steam 
Power 7 Following the experiments carried on by James Watt 
we have to-day the tremendous power of the steam-engine. 
Thus the water we drink has been made to serve us. To the 
chemist it has yielded the secret that it is nothing but a 
combination of two transparent gases, oxygen and hydrogen, 
each of which has incalculable use for us in various ways. 
Could anyone ever have it in his wildest imagination that 
hydrogen from the innocent looking water, might one day 
become the main ingredient of a terrible weapon of wholesale 
devastation ? When molecules and atoms were first discovered 
in the elements, it was beyond the wildest fancy that the energy 
released by splitting an atom was capable, in a single device, to 
reduce a big city like Hiroshima into shambles. To-day we live 
in what is ^y called, the Atomic Age and the possibilities of 
atomic energy appear practically limitless. 

The air we breathe, the earth we tread on and the fire we 
light with a match-stick have yielded, in a large measure, their 
secrets to the scientists. On analysis it has been found three 
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main gases, oxygen, nitrogen and carbon dioxide compose the 
air. Under the microscope and on chemical analysis the soil 
under our feet has revealed the existence of a large variety of 
substances, each of which has its individual function and use. 
.Fire is, we know, a manifestation of glowing heat. To the 
physicist it is now infinitely more than a mere physical fact. 
Its infinite capabilities having been detected and harnessed in a 
l ariety of ways. 

Ordinary sunlight, to which we are so accustomed, breaks 
up into seven distinct colours when viewed through a prism 
and the rainbow is its demonstraiion in the great laboratory of 
Nature. A loud report goes on echoing far away. It is a very 
common phenomenon. Great scientists have made use of this 
phenomenon in inventing what we have to-day as wireless 
telegraphy, radio and other momentous devices. The Hashes of 
lightning noticed in a storm-cloud are now not mere demons of 
Shelley's fancy. Experiments have now succeeded in harnessing 
electrical energy to such an extent that electricity has now 
beeome a slave of mankind. Thus a good number of things 
which are apparently of a very simple nature, have, on proper 
probe and analysis revealed many new things and opened up a 
store-house of our knowledge. ( 595 wosds) 

72. Limitations of. Science {WBCS ’61,1AS '54) 

Or, Science ia not enough ( IAS'64 ) 

We are apt to wax eloquent over the gifts of science. With 
glowing pride we mention the various material comforts that 
science has placed at human disposal. On the material plane 
there is no doubt that modern life is much richer in content 
than life in the past. But in our admiration of science, how¬ 
ever justified, we should not shut our eyes to its obvious 
Jimitations. In spite of the phenomenal progress of science in 
recent times, there is the same spectacle of abject poverty and 
destitution by the side of plenty that there was before science 
won its success. If anything, the filth and squalor of life in 
its lower storeys is on the increase. They have also no peace 
of mind since their demands on life have multiplied without 
any visible means of getting them fulfilled. Even in the upper 
storeys, peace is a rare commodity. There they have had to 
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pay the price of mental disequilibrium to secure physical 
comforts. 

When one comes to think of it, the impact of science has 
been felt only on the surface of life. One of the reasons that 
have vitiated human relations since the dawn of history is war 
between different peoples. Sages and thinkers have preached 
the necessity of eliminating war and living in fraternal relations 
with each other. They have taught that man’s progress 
towards a higher life will remain a dream if the scourge of war 
continues to stalk the earth. Science has not only made no 
contribution towards the achievement of this desired goal, but 
if anything,by making deadly weapons available to man and by 
introducing a competitive spirit it has brought the chances of a 
destructive war nearer. If we judge the worth of a thing by 
its contribution towards a life of ideal perfection then science 
cannot be rated very highly. 

Science has wrested from Nature some of her secrets land 
utilised this knowledge in the service of man. But it is still 
far from attaining a complete mastery over 'the processes of 
Nature. For the most part the working of Nature is still unpre¬ 
dictable. There is no accurate means of knowing when a 
hurricane will burst or a flood surge down from the hills. 
Science is also powerless to put a curb upon the ravages of the 
elements. It hopes one day to be able to tighten its hold on 
Nature but as yet the hold is very feeble. 

In another direction the limitations of science are obvious. 
It has had practically no effect upon the most intimate of 
human concerns. The mystery of life remains unexplained as 
before. It has yet to throw light upon the complex behaviour 
pattern of individual human life. Experiences of the soul in 
intimate communion with God, instinctive perception of a seer, 
the scriptures claiming a direct vision of the ultimate Reality, 
all these are patently beyond the range of science. It has given 
us a picture of the cosmos with the i stars and planets in their 
appointed orbits but the supreme intelligence that regulates the 
activity of everything from the smallest to the biggest and 
holds the worlds in space is beyond its power to explain. 

{ 531 words} 
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73. The scieDtilie invention the world needs most today 

( fVBCS '64 ) 

There may be diffei'ence of opinion on this question of 
scientific invention that the world needs most today, it may 
be argued that the most needful scientific invention in these 
days would be one that would help to outlaw war and establish 
amity and goodwill throughout the world. It may also be 
argued that it would be one that would facilitate journey 
through outer space so as to help establish man's suzerainty over 
the moon and other planets of the sun. But in my humble view 
a more pressing problem than the conquest of space or securing 
peace in the world should now engage the attention of scientists 
all over the world. The problem is how to remove the imba¬ 
lance between food resources and the ever-growing number of 
mouths to be fed. It is true that with the progress of science 
new avenues will be discovered for the supply of food to earth's 
hungry millions. But there will inevitably be a limit to such 
discoveries. If the world's population goes on increasing at the 
present rate, the limit will be reached soon indeed. The pros¬ 
pect of earth's teeming millions doomed to starvation and 
eventually to total annihilation is not a bright one to contem¬ 
plate. The only alternative before the scientist, therefore, is to 
find out something, some easy and popular method of control¬ 
ling the alarming growth of population. There are, of course, 
various brands of contraceptives and medicines in the market, 
but they are neither foolproof nor very popular in use. Since 
the problem has connection with sex and reproduction, it is 
sometimes thought to be too indelicate for open and unreserved 
discussion. But, if it continues to be neglected on this ground, 
it is sure enough to produce incalculable consequences which 
can better be imagined. Scientists should not allow themselves 
to be deterred by any such scruples. They should apply their 
minds to the discovery of some form of contraceptive or 
medicine which is absolutely reliable, simple in its application 
and easy of access to people living in towns and villages alike. 
If the world is to be saved from annihilation it is imperative 
that this should be done without delay. Conquest of Space or 
«stablishmeDt of peace in the world, while the population is 
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allowed to explode at the present rate, cannot save it from 
ruin. Alongside of this, concerted attempts should be made 
by the Government and humanitarian organisation to induce 
people to taking advantage of scientific methods of birth con¬ 
trol. It cannot be too much emphasised that the problem is 
assuming alarming proportions with the passing of time. 

( 434 words} 

74. The wonders of modern science ( Misc. '68 ) 

Like the magic wand that transforms everything, science is 
creating wonders almost everyday. What was once sheer 
fantasy is now almost a reality by virtue of the recent achieve¬ 
ments of men of science. Take, for instance, the moon itself. 
Once, the dream of lovers and poets, ever beyond the reach of 
men, has now been reduced to almost a week's journey for 
spacemen, the astronauts. While America is proposing to land 
a few spacemen on the moon. Russia is aiming at unmanned 
flights to Venus nnd Mars. Already a Soviet automatic station 
‘Venus-4’ made soft landing on Venus and sent back valuable 
information about the Venusian atmosphere and surface tem¬ 
perature. US unmanned probe vehicles Viking I 4 II, landed 
on Mars in July-Sept 1976 and sent back to earth invaluable 
information relating to that planet. This journey to space, 
however, is only one of the many facets of the achievements of 
modern science. In another sphere, chemists have invented 
the wonder drugs by which fatal diseases could be controlled. 
The disease of consumption is no longer a terror to men. It 
can be cured by the application of medicine in proper time. 
But the latest wonders in the field of surgery—the human 
heart-transplant, first accomplished by the South African 
physician Dr. Christian Barnard, has thrown open new doors 
to the magic of scientific cure of ailments. By transplanting 
the heart of a young girl, Denis Ann Darwell, who died of a 
car accident, in the chest of Louis Washkansky, Dr. Barnard 
has ushered in a new era of surgery. In fact, transplantation 
of human organs is quite possible now to save the lives of men. 
In the advanced countries of the world television has come to- 
be a wonderful medium of the audio-visual method of learning.. 
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Television photographs about the movement of astronauts on 
the moon were seen on earth, By the device of electromagne¬ 
tic waves, photographs of Venus and Mars, millions of miles 
away, were transmitted by spacecrafts to the earth. Electronic 
brains and computers are accomplishing wonders of calcula¬ 
tion and processing in factories and plants in industrially 
advanced countries. Nuclear energy is being harnessed -y 
modern science to peaceful purposes to achieve many more 
wonders in life. Thus atomic energy is producing electrical 
power and the radioactive isotopes and tracers are doing 
marvels in the fields of agriculture and industry ( 384 words ) 

76. Proapecta of Space travel {(WBCS '59, '67, [AS '67, 

Misc 76) 

When aeroplane was not invented, man longed to fly like 
birds in the sky. When at last man started flying across the 
open sky on aeroplanes, he wanted to know what was there m 
other cosmic bodies, in other satellites. 

Russia and America pioneered the joy of exploring the vast 
space in the upper air. When Gagarin of Russia on April 12, 
1961 circled round the earth for about an hour, he created 
history. Valentina Tereshkova of Russia later created history 
in another direction by being the first woman in outer space. 
America did not lag behind. Thus Soviet Luna, Vostok, 
Soyuz and Venus and American Apollo, Mariner and Viking 
went out from time to time for exploring the space. To Russia 
goes the credit of making the first unmanned spacecraft 
land on the moon. America on the other hand, shot ahead 
by marking the moon with footprints of man when Neil 
Armstrong and Col. Edwin Aldrin landed on the moon on 
22. 7. 69. 

The moon thus conquered and known, man looked further 
beyond, to the Martian land, American's first earth-orbiting 
big space station, Skylab, with a well-equipped sophisticated 
laboratory was launched on 14.5.73 and several astronauts 
were sent there in three batches to conduct space experiments. 
yiking I and II, the unmanned US .probes to Mars, launched 
on 20.8.75, and 9.9.75, soft-landed on Mars on 20.7.76 and 
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4.9.76 respectively to probe for life with an automated scientific 
laboratory and sent back clear pictures of their findings to the 
earth. Viking I has detected nitrogen and argon gases in the 
atmosphere and some trace of oxygen in Martian soil but no 
organic matter. Neither Viking 1 nor Viking II could find any 
trace of life on the Red Planet. The massive expenditure on 
i!ie mission brought credit to US space scientists even though 
the results were disproportionate to the investment. 

If any life, no matter how simple, is found to exist in a 
Planet other than ours, then man will be happy to know that 
he is not a cosmic freak, that he is not alone. {332 words) 

76. What argnmeata can be ottered tor and against 
the possibility ot lite on other planets ( WBCS ’68) 

Man has never ceased to believe m the possibility of life on 
other planets though a great scientist like James Jeans has 
categorically stated that our universe was “clearly not designed 
for life". With the ushering in of the space age which has 
already seen a few man-made satellites explore into the space, 
our expectations have become all the more stronger, 

Bnt life as we see it on earth came into being under some 
favourable conditions. Some of these elementary conditions 
are that the temperature of the planet must be neither too high 
nor too low, and the planet must be of sufficient size and 
weight to be able to retain its atmosphere. There should also 
be some amount of oxygen and water vapour in the atmos¬ 
phere to make the life in some from possible. Now, let us 
consider which of the other planets fulfil those conditions, that 
are conducive to the generation and expansion of life. 

Firstly, the satellite Moon cannot sustain any organisms 
because of its lack of water and atmosphere. Sharp tempera¬ 
ture changes varying widely ftom 241° F. to—148* F, and 
intensive solar radiation on the lit side are also a great obstacle 
to life processes. The dust, rock and soil samples of the Moon 
collected by the astronauts, who actually set foot on the Moon 
and strolled around, do not reveal any possibility of life on 
the Moon even of any primitive stage. 

Of the planets in the solar system, Mercury appears to be 
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almost entirely devoid of any atmosphere. The temperature of 
the place is of the molten zinc in that part of the planet which 
turns its face to the sun. The other face of the planet is extre¬ 
mely cold. This planet is unsuitable for any life. As for 
Venus, the information gathered from the Soviet Spaceship 
“Venus-4'' reveals that the surface temperature of Venus vanes 
from 40’C. to 280° C. and 90 to 95 p. c. of the atmosphere 
contains Carbon Dioxide. The high temperature of Venus 
precludes protein life but the lower range of temperature al 
some part of the planet may sustain some sort of life especiaily 
the primitive vegetable life that once existed on this earth. 

The average temperature of the surface of Mars is lower 
than that on earth. The density of its atmosphere is 10 times 
less than that on earth, with very small oxygen content and 
little water vapour. Still there is no reason to deny the possi¬ 
bility of some sort of organisms existing on Mars. 

Jupiter and Saturn have atmospheres, but scientific observa¬ 
tions indicate that there is complete absence of oxygen and 
water vapour which are indispensable for life. The atmosphere 
of these planets are constituted of hydrogen, marsh-gas and 
ammonia In which we cannot conceive of any life. Condition 
are still worse in Uranus and Neptune where atmospheres are 
still colder than that of other planets and marsh-gas is more 
predominant than ammonia. Pluto, which is the smallest 
among them all, has such a cold atmosphere that neither 
nitrogen nor oxygen could exist there. 

There are some interesting novels and science fictions which 
describe the life and living of different types of creatures with 
highly improved brain in Venus and Mars, who keep constant 
watch on earth by sending flying saucers and hold such 
strength as to stop the life on earth if they so desire. 

After all, man’s recent journey into the space may one day 
land him among some creatures hitherto unknown and incon¬ 
ceivable to us. According to some scientists, life is not unique 
in our earth alone and a large number of planets around a 
large number of stars in the universe have life in different 
fwms. (fi03 words) 
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77. Science <0 the modern world {WBCS'52,’70] 

The other day the two Apollo-14 astronauts joined their 
colleagues in the mother-ship ‘Kitty Hawk’ after completing 
man’s longest walk on the surface of the moon. This was as 
thrilling a perfomance as the despatching of the moon-taxi 
‘Lunokhod’ to the moon itself for undertaking a survey of the 
earth’s satellite. Both America and Russia have thus yoked 
science to the difficult job of conquering the space, a task of 
which people of the previous generation could only dream. 
H, G. Wells’s science fiction has almost come to be liven up by 
the people of this generation through the gifts of modern 
.science. 

Now, this stupendous advancement of scientific learning 
and research has also its influence on various other walks of life. 
Use of nuclear energy for constructive purposes has come to 
be a striking feature of the Western World of science. Who 
can deny with what a rapid pace medicine has steppped 
forward into the most difficult realm (of surgery and cure? Heart 
transplant patients have lived and worked and are doing so 
still. Even the most formidable disease cancer seems to be 
well under control or promises to be so in the near future. 
There are still more ambitious plans in the hands of scientists ; 
they propose to unearth the very mystery of life’s creation and 
a test-tube genius would not be an impossibility in the coming 
years. 

With the exploration of science our age has come to be 
jet-set and soon we can expect to have a world-wide net-work 
of television through the man-made satellites travelling in the 
space. To reach London or New York one will have to spend 
only a short time in supersonic jets as does a commuter from 
Sealdah to reach his home in Suburbs. Radio-photos fill our 
newspapers everyday and teleprinters encircle the world. We 
have also the proud privilege of controlling our mighty rivers 
and floods, turning deserts into green fields. All this only 
shows how science is getting ready to overcome all possible 
human limitations. By promoting literacy and culture, by 
alleviating human miseries and by increasing production and 
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wealth of the country, science has greatly improved the modern 
society. 

Yet, we live in a world of poverty, squalor and dirt and 
fail to appreciate with what keenness the common pepole are 
trying to endure the grim irony of their lives. Malnutrition, 
Ignorance, superstition and disease make a common cause wjtli 
appalling poverty to spoil the lives of millions of people in the 
underdeveloped countries. Who cares for these helpless'and 
w'retched people—the down-trodden of the society ? While 
I men rush to the moon and develop more and more sophisticated 
weapons of destruction, millions of underfed, ill-clad and ill- 
nourished people, wallowing in ignorance and superstition 
worship their Gods of Darkness all over the world. Is that how 
science flourishes in the modern world for only a limited few 7 

Notwithstanding increased trade and commerce and 
scientific ways of production of goods we find unemployment 
and starvation everywhere. The benefits of science seem to 
be far outweighed by its potentialities for evil. The present 
age is commonly described as the ‘atomic age'. Atomic energy 
bids fair to revolutionize our ways of living and outlook on 
life. But while ushering in a new era of human civilization, 
atomic science is threatening humanity with extinction. 
Invention of terrible nuclear weapons by the scientists may at 
any moment bring about our total annihilation. Thus advent 
of science in the modern civilization has failed to satisfy the 
spiritual cravings of man and to contribute to his moral 
uplift. (590 words) 

78. The contribation of science to the modern 

outlook of life. (IAS'S?, WBCS ’73] 

We are living in an age of science. Science has brought 
about revolutionary changes in all spheres of life. In our 
everyday life we enjoy the gifts -of science. The multiplication 
of the conveniences of life is the characteristic of the modern 
age. Science plays a very importaat role in our daily life. It 
has also changed our outlook on life. Science has done 
notable work in the fields of medicine, surgery, education, 
agriculture and industry. Thus X'ray, ultraviolet, penicillin and. 
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other valuable drugs are doing inestimable services to the 
society. The blind are now no more a burden to the society. 
Scientific researches have increased the speed of transport and 
removed distances through various communication services. 
Atomic energy bids fair to revolutionize our ways of living and 
outlook on life. 

Nowadys we adopt a scientific attiude towards our food 
and dress. We are now conscious about the value of different 
types of food. Even uneducated men of today know some¬ 
thing about protein and vitamins. Our ancestors had no 
ideas about balanced diet. But we know well what items 
of food should be taken to keep us healthy. Modern food 
habits of the people show the influence of science on their 
minds. The modern attitude towards dress is also scientific. 
Now it is possible to wear comfortable garments in all seasons 
of the year. 

Intellectual maturity is the characteristic of a modern man. 
Science has achieved the intellectual deliverance of mankind. 
It has created disinterested intellectual curiosity which is the 
life-blood of civilization. A modern man is intellectually 
hungry. He observes facts with a critical spirit. He judges 
men and things by the rule of reason, not by the impulse of 
prejudice or caprice. A man is said to have a modern outlook 
on life when he keeps his mind free from prejudices and 
superstitions. Science is mainly responsible for the elimination 
• of prejudices and superstitions from our minds. 

A man who has the modern outlook on life does not attach 
any importance to emotions. In this age of science emotions 
are regarded as attributes of the pre-scientific age. How 
many lovers in the past had become emotional at the sight of 
the moon surrounded by twinkling stars in the night sky ! 
Now the mystery of the moon is revealed to us. Science has 
deprived the moon of its power to throw lovers into raptures 
■of emotion. 

Materialism is the essential characteristic of the present age. 
A modern man is materialistic in his outlook on life. Science 
has made us materialistic by 'increasing the convenience of life. 
A modern man has the capacity for refined pursuits, but he 
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seldom thinks of the spiritual aspects of life. Tn western 
countries science has made tremendous progress. So the 
western people have become more materialistic in their attitude 
towards life. 

Scepticism is another sign of the modern outlook on life. 
Indeed, the spirit of reverence has become a thing of the past 
in the modern age. We have come to doubt everything even 
the existence of God. Darwin’s theory of evolution shook 
man’s faith in God. Now with the progress of science it has 
been possible to control the elements to some extent. So a 
modern man has practically no faith in God. Thus the modern 
civilization, which is a product of science, has failed to satisfy 
the spiritual cravings of man and to contribute to his moral 
uplift. 

From the above discussion it follows that a modern man is 
known by his scientific bent of mind. The modern outlook on 
life is really a product of science. (595 words) 

29. fbe eaaential knowledge o( acience and technologY 
for the common man In everyday life. ( WBCS 74 ) 

Science has greatly accelerated the tempo of life ; it has 
bestowed upon us comforts and amenities undreamt of by our 
ancestors. In the past science was the servant of a privileged 
few. Today it is the willing hand-maiden of the common man. 

Now-a-days science and technology play an important role . 
in everyday life of the common man. A common man is 
roused from his sleep by the alarm clock. He washes his 
mouth with tooth-paste. His breakfast is cooked on the stove 
or a gas-oven or an electric heater. He reads newspapers. He 
shaves his beard with a safety razor. He goes to his place of 
occupation by tram or bus. He enjoys cinema shows after .^he 
day’s hard work. He enjoys radio programmes before going 
to bed. In summer electric fans keep the air of his bedroom 
cool. He may also use a Transistor, Tape-recorder or a T.V. 
set in his leisure hours. Thus it is seen that a common man 
uses the gifts of science and technology by day and night. 

A common man of the present age enjoys innumerable gifts 
of science and technology in his daily life. So he is expected 
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to acquire some knowledge of science and technology. For 
example, he should have a clear idea about the value of 
different types of food. He is expected to know something 
about carbohydrates, proteins, fats, vitamins and minerals. He 
should know what a balanced diet is. He should form his 
food habits in a scientific manner. If he acquires scientific 
knowledge of food, he will be able’to keep himself healthy 
without spending much on expensive food-stuffs. 

A common man of the present century requires some 
scientific knowledge about dress. He should know the utility 
of dilfercnt types of dress. He should be conscious of the 
overwhelming importance of sunlight for the tissues of the 
body. He is expected to know the harmful elfects of wearing 
tight-fitting clothes. On the whole, he should be scientific in 
the matter of dress. 

Electricity has now become a constant companion of a 
common man in his every-day life. So he should have some 
knowledge of electricity. A man who uses electric appliances 
without any knowledge of electricity runs the risk of being 
electrocuted one day. A man who uses a bi-cycle must know 
something about its ditferent parts A driver of a car must have 
some knowledge of motor imechanism. A common man has 
to gather some knowledge of science and technology in order 
to run his family smoothly, 

In the modern age a common man has to acquire some 
knowledge of hygiene and sanitation. He must know how to 
keep his house free from dirt and germs of diseases. Thus he 
shuld be acquainted with the technique of spraying insecticides 
in his rooms. A common man of today has to take some 
medicines in his daily life. He cannot go to a dispensary 
everyday. So he must know the use of popular drugs. 

A common man of today, whether living in urban or rural 
areas, knows the utility of vaccination and cholera inoculation. 
They are also now aware of the family planning techniques. 
The farmers in the field know the science and technology of 
making a bumper production of crops and to protect the 
harvest'by spraying insecticides. 

A common man now-a-days is more or less familiar with 
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the uses and general mechanism of all the scientific things used 
in their everyday life. This knowledge of science and technology 
can sweeten his daily life. (584 words) 


(e) TOPICS ON RELIGION & PHILOSOPHY 

80. The conllict ol ideals in modern India {iVBCS '53) 

An ideal is a fixed idea or assemblages of ideas seated 
enthroned in our minds which guides our conduct and shapes 
our life. Every wise man makes for himself an ideal; he finds 
out what he wants to be and sets that before him as an object 
to be gained. Like individuals, nations have also ideals. These 
national ideals are largely created by the thinkers of the 
nations, who voice the ideals of group.s or parties or the people 
of the country as a whole. 

There are two opposite ideals in modern India—the Western 
Ideal and the Eastern Ideal, The Western Ideal is that of the 
strong, free, independent, self-reliant man, in whom rights are 
inborn and the individualism and personal liberty are trium¬ 
phant. The virtues of public spirit, patriotism .and the like 
grew out of the ideal of the free and independent man ; personal 
dignity, self-respect, the sense of justice etc. have also their 
root in this ideal of the strong and free man. It inspires to 
courage, to endurance, to resistance of injustice and oppression. 
It gives birth to men of action rather than to Sages and Philo¬ 
sophers. 

The Eastern Ideal is embodied in the one word Dharma or 
Duty. This ideal arose out of the religion, the fundamental 
teaching of which was unity and one Reality as the root of all 
beings. Thus each man was but a part of the whole and not 
isolated or independent of others. He had numerous obligations 
and by his very living he was constantly adding to his debts. 
No man exists for himself and for his own separate ends; he 
exists for all and for the common ends. The ideal of India from 
ancient times was the Man Dutiful, who recognised all his 
■obligations and lived as part of greater whole. Thus while the 
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Western Ideal is aggressive, combative, and tending to separate¬ 
ness, the other is yielding, peaceful and tending to unity. An 
important result flowing from the ideal of Duty is that the 
failure of one of two parties m a relation to do his duty does 
not excuse the other from doing his. While there should be 
reciprocity to make the relation perfect, yet duty must be done 
even to the undutiful. 

All antagonistic ideals operating in the present day Society, 
Religion and the State are mere olT-shoots of the fundamental 
conflict between these two dominant ideals. In society, the 
system of the castes has fallen into disu.se ; and untouchability 
has become a menace anu even a crime. There is also the 
spirit of irreligion increasingly gaming ground in the mind and 
life of the modern man. Secular ends of life are threatening to 
become the be-all and end-all of civilized existence. There is 
no longer any serious faith in a life after death. The women, 
who are becoming more and more educated, are naturally 
asserting their independent existence. 

In the realm of politics, Democracy has replaced Aristo¬ 
cracy. In the East, liberty was ensured to the individual by 
the careful ordering of the society and the rightful observance 
by the Aristocracy of the rules laid down by the ancient Rishis. 
But in modern times democracy, which provides equal 
opportunities to all citizens, prevails. The aristocracy grew 
out of the eastern ideal while the democracy grew out of the 
Western. There is also a conflict of ideals leading to a 
capitalistic or a socialistic economy of the conutry. There are, 
as a result, many political organisations, such as the Congress, 
the Communist Party, the Communist Party ( Marxist), the 
Socialist Party, the Jana Sangha and the Forward Bloc. The 
party system disprove that there is a fulFfledged democracy 
yet in this country. There is also another conflict in the ideals 
to be followed by the Indian Union in its foreign affairs when 
the world has been divided into two Power-blocs dominated 
by the Imperialist and Capitalistic ideals and the Communist 
ideals. India has, however, followed a policy of friendship with 
other nations and is playing the role of the Third Power in the^ 
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peace movement. Thus Indin is passing through the conflict 
of ideals both within and without. { 689 words) 

81. Religion belonga to an early atage of fanman 
development and its rapid decay In the world In 
recent years is evidence of a very genuine progress. 

( WBCS '61 ) 

Or, Religion Is the opiate of the people. {IAS ’65) 

One feature of modern life, too obvious to be overlooked, 
IS the declining hold of religion. One reason for this is, undoubt 
edly, the triumph of human reason as expressed in the rapid 
march of science. In the ultimate analysis religion is the off¬ 
spring of fear and a feeling of helplessness. When primitive 
man found himself at the mercy of elements and had no means 
of ascertaining how they worked, they made them into Gods 
and tried to appease them by prayer and sacrifice. Hence they 
believed m many Gods, each being supposed to preside over a 
particular department of Nature. These ideas flourished in the 
fertile soil of ignorance and superstition and in course of time 
there came a class of people, priests and men of religion, who 
wanted to serse their own interests by exploiting popular 
ignorance. In the middle ages the hold of religion upon 
human life was very much tightened because the Church in 
order to preserve its ascendancy upon the mass mind refused 
It any measure of enlightenment. With the coming of 
Renaissance, human reason, so long suppressed, began to 
assert itself and enquire into the grounds of the beliefs 
popularly held. It began to understand and explain the hidden 
processes of Nature. The fear that gripped the human mind 
in the face of perfectly natural happenings began to give way 
to a feeling of strength and self-assurance. Thus the basis on 
which the structure of formal religion had been reared through 
the centuries was destroyed. During the last two hundred 
years the rapid development of science has been able to offer 
very simple explanation of frightful natural phenomena. With 
his growing mastery over the forces of Nature man is becom¬ 
ing increasingly sceptical about the necessity for religion. 
There are people who go so far as to assert that religion is a 
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relic of man's ignorant past and he owes it to himself to remove 
all traces of it from the earth. 

Considered in this way, the declining strength of religion js 
surely a measure of human progress. It shows that man is 
becoming conscious of his own powers and is no longer a 
plaything of unexplained natural forces. But from a deeper 
point of view the lessening of importance of religion affords no 
ground for complacence, For religion, in the more funda¬ 
mental sense, is a symbol of the inscrutable mystery that 
develops all life on earth. Respect for this mystery is respect 
for life itself, A man untouched by a feeling for the mysterious 
profundities of existence has no conception of the higher 
destiny in store for man. Science in explaining nature has 
only removed false ideas of religion but by its inability to 
explain the basis of life it has only deepened the sense of the 
inscrutable mystery of existence. If man ceases to have a 
sense of this, the fact is to be deplored rather than made an 
occasion for celebration. Happily the greatest minds of the 
present day, far from decrying religion, pay their respectful 
homage to it in this deeper sense. (509 words) 

82. Is religion a bar to progrses 2 (IVBCS '14) 

It is a popular belief of the present age that religion is 
a bar to progress, or alternatively, the modern life and society 
are marked by the declining hold of religion. When primitive 
man found himself at the mercy of elements and had no means 
of ascertaining>how they worked, they made them into Gods 
and tried to appease them by prayer and sacrifice. These ideas 
and beliefs formed into religions and they flourished in the 
fertile soil of ignorance and superstition and in course of time 
there came a class of people, priests and men of religion, who 
wanted to serve their own interests by exploiting popular 
ignorance. Religion is now regarded as an enemy of science on 
which material progress of humanity depends. It is supposed 
to make men inactive and dependent on supernatural power. 
According to the communists religion is the opiate of the people. 
Some so-called progressive people would like to banish religion 
from their country. 
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Many people think that religion is the enemy of science. 
But, in its true analysis, both religion and science seek truths. 
So there can be no conflict between the two. In the dark ages 
religious teachers were enemies of science because they 
condemned any knowledge of the material world. But in 
modern times religious leaders do not try to check the growth 
of science. For example, Vivekananda never asked the Indians 
to become scorners of science. The spheres of religion and 
science are totally different; so there can be no conflict between 
the two. 

The Marxists look upon religion as an opiate rendering the 
common people as champions of inaction. But this is a wrong 
notion about religion. Superstitions associated with religion 
can make men dull and passive ; but no religion lends to make 
people oblivious of their duties towards the society and the 
country. The Gita contains the distilled essence of one of the 
greatest religions of the world. It is written in the form of a 
conversation between the great w'arrior Arjuna and Lord 
Krishna. In course of this conversation Lord Krishna advises 
.Arjuna to behave like a ‘Karmayogi’. The Gita asks men to be 
true to the kindred points of heaven and home ; and so ddes 
every true religion of the world. 

Religion IS a great force in the life of a nation. The highest 
hopes and the noblest aspirations of mankind lie enshrined in 
the great religions like Hinduism, Buddhism and Christianity. 
Religion can never be a bar to progress. In fact, true progress 
is not possible without religion. If religion is banished from a 
country, its progress would mean multiplication of the devices 
of material comfort. Perhaps progress of material civilization 
is possible without religion. But such progress cannot bring 
peace and happiness on earth. True progress of a country 
means all-round development of its citizens. Is all-round 
development of an individual or a nation possible in a God¬ 
forsaken world ? Religion is the source of moral and spiritual 
values. A man without moral and spiritual values leads the 
life of an animal. The finer products of the human brain— 
literature, sculpture, painting and music—derive nourishment 
from religion. The contribution of the Bible to the culture of 
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the Western nations is well-known. Every student of history 
knows how the ancient religious texts of India shaped Hindu 
civilization. The Islamic religion has united the Muslim nations 
together, and is mainly responsible for their progress. 

From the above discussion we arrive at the conclusion that 
religion is not a bar to progress. ( 585 words) 

83, Where Boience end*, philosophy begins. (WBCS'64) 

We are all very proud of science. It has unfolded the 
mysteries of Nature and given us material comfort beyond the 
wildest dreams of our forefathers. Who could have thought, 
even a hundred years ago, that we could fly hundreds of miles 
with a supersonic speed or listen to voices from a distance of 
thousands of miles ? Who could foresee the enormous strides 
with which science is advancing towards an unknowable future 
in these daysDistances are traversed almost in the twinkling 
of an eye gaps in nature are bridged with rare skill and 
ingenuity. I’hysical labour in our daily life has been reduced to 
a minimum ; hundreds of gadgets have been invented to provide 
metdrial comforts and remove the terrors of excessive heat and 
cold. There is no gainsaying the fact that on the material side 
we are very much m debt to scientists and their achievements. 
But material comforts alone cannot bring happiness to man. If 
it had been so there would have been little distinction between 
man and the lower animals. The noblest of men, sages and 
philosophers, have, however, paid littte attention to their phy¬ 
sical comforts. They have held that the highest truths are 
inaccessible except from the vantage ground of poverty and phy¬ 
sical destitution. This attitude of mind only emphasises that 
the knowledge that ,s of the highest importance m human life, 
knowledge of the relation between man and his surroundings, 
cannot be acquired from science. Even when science has made 
available all the material comforts that man needs for an easy 
life, the problem remains as to how he should conduct himself 
to his fellow men and in what relation he should place himself to 
his maker. Philosophers through the ages have insisted on the 
fact that the highest knowledge for a man is to know himself 
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and the highest perfection that he can hope to attain is obtained 
by control over his lower passions Science is singularly incapa¬ 
ble of helping him here. Far form assisting him in the conquest 
over his lower-self it only whets the appetite for care and plea¬ 
sure and thus, in a manner, undermines his moral nature. The 
problem of human behaviour is as old as civilization. Great 
sages of our country as well as of other countries applied then- 
mind to this problem and upheld that once this problem was 
solved to .satisfaction, the world would be rid of many of the 
evils from which it surTers, This problem remains as unsolved 
today as it was in old days. And because it is still unsolved 
the world today is living under the shadow of a nuclear holo¬ 
caust that threatens to exterminate it. Science, therefore, for 
all its triumphs, have not been able to otfer any solution of this 
problem of human behaviour. It is only the philosophers who 
can help us here. .Again admitting that journey to the moon 
and the planets will be an accomplished fact in the near future 
by the advent of science, will.it throw any light upon the 
mystery of creation ’ How did the cosmos with its myriad 
worlds come into existence ? What is the mystery of evolution 
of space 7 What is eternity ? To all these questions science 
has no reply to make. We wait for the philosophers to supply 
the answer. (iAl words) 


84. Does the end Justify the means 1 (WBCS '70) 

Or, Ends and Means (WBCS '66) 

We are often in a tearing burry to reach our goal. Any 
means handy and effective seems to be good enough to serve 
our end. Immediate gain and hasty returns offer a rationale 
for any precipitate action. What is truly interesting about such 
a course of action is that a sort of moral justification is found 
for even any unethical activity. Sometimes the passion for self- 
aggrandizement, a very common characteristic of the material- 
minded people gets the upperhand and suppresses all scruples 
or qualms. Hence the emotional ardour for achieving the 
desired thing overrides all other feelings. Violence or intrigue 
or any slippery device can be a powerful weapon in the hand 
of a person who is determined to getting his objective. 
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Sometimes it is argued that violence can be an acceptable 
means for attaining lasting peace. This idea has gained currency 
among the votaries of revolution almost in all corners of the 
world. Hence cool analytical reasoning is fast yielding place to 
physical violence and fanaticism. Mahatma Gandhi refused to 
see eye to eye with this pernicious frenzy. Hence truth, 
unqualified and uncompromising, is what he valued more than 
anything else in the world. Even under the most compelling 
circumstances he stood firm like a rock and oppposed all 
incitements to violence which wanted to do away with sanity 
and human reason. His conviction was that means were as 
important as the end. 

Yet revolutions' have taken place in different periods of 
human history. How could we deny the impact of these social 
or political upheavals ? Without them the world's annals would 
have been written otherwise. Surely for a better deal and a 
welcome change did the great political thinkers sow the seeds 
of fiery revolution in France, However critically we choose to 
look at the Bolshevik revolution or even at the Chinese war of 
liberation, the violence they resorted to was definitely with an 
eye to bringing about a big change, with the avowed purpose 
of improving the lot of the common people. Does not the end, 
then justify the means ? 

But we have to think not only in terms of immediate gain 
but also in terms of the long-term achievement. We might 
flatter ourselves with the idea that even a saintly character of 
Mahabharata, pious Yudhisthir once gave the lie to serve a 
noble cause. Yet, he had to suffer at length for this unfortunate 
event. He was debarred from entering the heaven for this act 
of falsehood. So this indirectly proves that means are no less 
important than the end. 

Occasionally, to reach our goal we choose to be oblivious 
of the nexus of the cause and effect. Whatever method a man 
adopts to reach glory or success, or whatever means a nation 
takes recourse to, in the final analyses the value of the thing 
achieved comes to lose its significance in the true perspective 
of changes and the evil means hardly seem justified even in the 
context of the better end. 
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'Ends and means are co-related. Good ends cannot be 
gained by bad means. On the other hand good means cannot 
lead to bad ends. Means must be fair, just and moral, otherwise 
the achievement has no meaning. Of course there are others 
who believe that if the end is just and noble there is no 
objection in having recourse to any means to achieve that end. 
In practice also we find that often success and laurels are 
achieved by many although the means adopted by them were 
not very fair and simple. It is therefore very difficult to give 
any final verdict on this issue. (600 words) 

85. Knowledge and Wisdom {WBCS '67) 

Or, ‘Wisdom denotes the pursuing of the best ends 
by the best means' (IAS '68 ) 

Several factors contribute to wisdom. Of these the most 
important one is a sense of proportion. What is meant by a 
sense of proportion is the capacity to take account of all the 
important factors in a problem and attach to it its due weight. 
In modern times owing to the complexity of the specialised 
knowledge required of various kinds of technicians this has 
become more difficult than it used to be. That is why it is often 
pointed out that although our age surpasses all previous ages in 
knowledge, there has been no corresponding increase in 
wisdom. 

That wisdom in the sense of comprehensive vision is not 
necessarily present in specialists in the -pursuit of knowledge is 
made clear by the example of those powerful |scientists who 
have turned a disinterested pursuit of knowledge in the compo¬ 
sition of the atom to the means of destroying the human race. 
Knowledge implies a pursuit of the unknown, of the 
unexplored. But only knowledge which is not much more 
than understanding of certain facts does not necessarily give us 
an integrated vision, an insight into the heart of things. 
Wisdom, on the other hand, does. 

Comprehensiveness alone cannot constitute wisdom. Accor¬ 
ding to Bertand Russell, “there must be also a certain aware¬ 
ness of the ends of human life." This awareness is, however, 
lacking even in men whose knowledge is wide and Russell 
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would not have them called wise. He writes, “Many eminent 
historians have done more harm than good because they 
viewed facts through the distorting medium of their own 
passions." Perhaps one could stretch the comprehensiveness 
that constitutes wisdom to include not only intellect but also 
feeling. It is by no means uncommon to find men whose 
knowledge is wide but whose feelings are narrow. Such men 
obviously lack what is called wisdom. 

Knowledge separated from wisdom is not enough for eman¬ 
cipation from personal prejudice, because the essence of 
wisdom is emancipation. We are all subjected to egoism of our 
senses and we cannot help being so. Our senses are bound up 
with our own bodies and cannot be made impersonal. No one, 
as a matter of fact, can view the world with complete imparti¬ 
ality. However, it is possible to make a continual approach 
towards impartiality. And the only way of doing it is to acquire 
wisdom, that is to say. to acquire knowledge of things some¬ 
what remote m space and time. "It is this approach towards 
impartiality” writes Russell, "that constitutes growth in 
wisdom” 

Today we are learned but not wise. He who knows others 
is learned and he who knows himself is wise. Today intellec¬ 
tually we have advanced far but spiritually we have lagged far 
behind. Our confused knowledge is at the bottom of many 
problems. The kind of specialized knowledge which is required 
for various kinds of skill has little to do with wisdom. But 
knowledge separated from wisdom cannot be of abiding 
significance. Knowledge and morals should not be too much 
separated. Since even the best technicians should also be good 
citizens, knowledge should be supplemented by wisdom. With 
every inerease of knowledge, wisdom becomes more essential. 
That is why Russell is right when he notes, “The world needs 
wisdom as it has never needed it before ; and if knowledge 
continues to increase, the world will need wisdom in the future 
even more than it does now.” (560 words) 

86. Religion ia the rule of life, not a eaenal incident In it 

( WBCS '72) 

If man could live by bread alone he would scarcely bother 
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about making life meaningful or worthliving. Since he wants 
something more, somthing of which VeJic Hymns have spoken 
nearly three thousand years ago, man is preoccupied with llic 
feeling of wonder and awe at the mysteries of existence. Out 
of this awakening of the consciousness in man arises a sense oi 
devotion to the ultimate and an yearning for a moral code oi 
behaviour which sublimates animal instincts in him or keeps 
them under check. In fact, every religion tends to find a conllicl 
between what man does and what, according to his sense ol 
moral values, he ought to do. Once he recognises that he is 
part of the design of the creation of the Supreme, he finds 
kinship with his fellowmen and realises the importance of the 
ideal of selfless service and sacrifice, of the abiding significance 
of love, which religion provides as the cementing bond. 

Yet 'religion' for the common man conjures up a set of 
rituals or events in his clock-bound life. Certain festivals bring 
home to him the meaning of belonging to a particular sect or 
faith. He conforms to some code of behaviour set down by the 
scriptures or man of religion, seldom trying to understand the 
underlying motive of these ‘norms'. Though willy nilly he acts 
up to certain ethical codes, he is more engrossed in the super¬ 
ficial aspects of these events which appear to him more or less 
casually. Hence, religion does not mean for him any involve¬ 
ment in any ethical code of conduct for his own betterment in 
life. It appears very often as a collection of dogmas to the 
unthinking mind. 

Today we are living in an age of science, often beset by our 
own materialistic designs and devices The overpowering 
influence of material progress has thrown man almost off his 
feet. Impelled by his mounting urge for greater physical com¬ 
fort he is rushing headlong to hazardous risks and adventures. 
This has once again brought man close to his vital problems of 
life. After all these endeavours, it hardly gives him his desired 
object or brings him any near his goal. Hence, in the most 
advanced countries of the world, youths have turned restless, 
and have sought an Elysium in the blightening darkness of 
dopes and drugs. These so-called ‘hippies' are as much, the 
victims of non-ethical living as those who profess to give modern 
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life a new orientation through scientific experiments. What 
they badly miss is religion—a code of life which links man with 
the very mysteries of existence and makes him aware of his 
own physical limitations. Nowhere has this problem received 
a better treatment than in T. S. Eliot’s “ff^aste Land", in which 
the poet upholds the spiritual barrenness of modern times and 
the hollowness of the modern civilization and culture. Compa¬ 
red to this condition of the society, one may trace the boundless 
truth of human existence articulated by the Indian sages in the 
Upanishacls. It was here, in India that religion truly became 
a way of life—the very rule of right living. Hence the message 
of religion. Damyata, Dayadhyam —give, restrain your¬ 
self and show sympathy to others—the everlasting rule of life 
that binds man to the eternal mystery of existence. Science in 
modern times explaining Nature has only removed false ideas 
of religion but by its inability to explain the basis of life it has 
only deepened the sense of the inscrutable mystery of ejystence. 
Happily the greatest minds of the present day, far from decr¬ 
ying religion, pay their respectful homage to it in this deeper 
sense. (605 words) 

87. The ditterence between Religion and Superstition 

( WBCS '73, Misc '75 ) 

Religion is the repository of mankind’s highest aspirations 
and noblest ideals. It is a great life-giving force. No nation can 
survive without religion. Superstition is the product of folly 
and unreason. Superstitions grow in the darkness of ignorance. 

Religion and superstition have some points of similarity. 
Religion is opposed to science. Superstition is also antagonistic 
to science. Religion is primarily concerned with supernatural 
beings like gods and angels. Superstition is concerned with 
supernatural creatures like witches and ghosts. Religion makes 
us God-fearing men. Superstition fills our minds with fear of 
evil spirts. A religious man observes certain rites and rituals. 
A superstitious man observes certain ceremonies. These simila¬ 
rities between religion and superstition help us understand why 
a religious man often shows his faith in superstitions. 
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However, the similarities between religion and superstition 
are superficial. Religion is a great spiritual force ; it ennobles 
our minds and sustains us even in our darkest days. Supersti¬ 
tion has no such power. It makes us cowards. Superstitious 
men cannot achieve success in life because superstition breeds 
a defeatist mentality. Religion is a powerful liberating force ; 
it broadens our outlook. It teaches us to be tolerant and 
sympathetic towards our friends and neighbours. Superstition, 
on the other hand, makes us suspicious and narrow-minded. 
Religion sustains mankind in all ages. Even in an age of science 
people derive inspiration from religion. Science cannot destroy 
religion, Superstition nourishes only in dark ages. In the 
middle Ages most of the people were steeped in superstitions. 
A careful reading of Coleridge's ‘Christabel’ or Shaw's 'Saint 
Joan’ shows how superstitions affected the minds of the people 
in the Middle Ages. Superstitions disappear in an age of 
reason. Science destroys superstitions. Now only the unedu¬ 
cated villagers believe in superstitions. 

We are living in an age of science. Science has made our 
life easy and comfortable. But religion is not a spent force in 
this world. Religion has no conflict with our modern outlook. 
In fact, the increase of material pleasures has made us more 
religious. People of many western countries have recently 
turned to Hindu religion. In countries like America and Japan 
temples for Hindu gods are being established. Many worship¬ 
pers of Lord Krishna have come from those countries to India. 
This clearly shows that religion plays an important role in 
modern life. Superstition, on the other hand, is a serious 
handicap in modern life. It prevents us from enjoying the gifts 
of science. In the villages of our country people suffer from 
deadly diseases because they refuse to get themselves vaccina¬ 
ted. The superstitious villagers start worshipping gods and 
goddesses when they suffer from an epidemic of small-pox or 
cholera. 

Religions have well-defined teachings and dictums but 
superstitions are countless in their forms and beliefs. When 
something happens which he cannot account for rationally, 
he is led to believe in the existence of divinities or spirits 
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causing such happenings. Thus there is a common supersti¬ 
tion that the number thirteen brings ill luck. The mass 
bathing on the occasion of an eclipse is nothing but a supers¬ 
tition. Any ill-happening in a family under certain 
circumstances in the past often breeds some superstitious rites 
to be followed by the members of that family. In this way 
superstitions also grow in number, 

Religion is essentially different from superstition though the 
two have some superficial similarities. Superstition is a 
redundant sprout of the heavenly plant of religion. If may 
safely enough be cut ofl', without doing any harm to the parent 
stock or to the society ; nay, perhaps till once it is lopped off, 
this goodly tree of religion can never grow in perfect health 
and vigour. (602 words) 

88. True sympathy is more than a feeling {WBCS '76) 

Feeling is a matter of subjective experience. Placed in a 
similar situation, two persons may have two different feelings. 
An adventure-film may please two firiends, but there will be 
dillerence between their feelings of pleasure ; a gruesome 
murder may sadden two neighbours, but there is apt to be a 
distinction between their feelings of sadness. 

It should be remembered in this connexion that although 
feeling is supremely subjective, it is not totally unconcerned 
with matter. For, it is only when man has something to do 
with matter, that feelings are born. Besides, when feelings are 
the outcome of imagination of a certain person, the material 
world is more or less the basis of that imagination. 

Feeling may be a kind of mental excitement. It may cause 
a kind of tension in body and soul. In anger and in fear, our 
whole frame seems to quiver. Then comes a magic change. 
We change colour and our hearts throb faster There is 
eventually a disturbance in the state of our mental equilibrium. 

Feelings are peripherally excited while emotions are centrally 
excited. Anger, fear etc are really marks of emotion which 
is but a kind of complex feeling. Emotion causes a sudden 
change 'in our inner world and expresses itself by making 
us act in various ways. 
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Indeed, change in ihe spiritual plane is one of the principal 
indications of the birth of emotion. Most of these changes are 
wrought by the powers transmitted through the medium of a 
self-propelled nervous system, which is connected with the face, 
the heart and the stomach. In a moment of tension, these 
parts, animated by the powers transmitted through that self- 
propelled nervous system, work in various ways. In the case 
of a tender emotion, para-sympathy starts working, resulting in 
slow heart-beat and low blood-pressure ; in the case of an 
intense passion, on the other hand, sympathy flaps its wings, 
resulting in the heart beating fast and blood-pressure 
shooting up. 

Sympathy thus is more than a mere feeling in case of which 
the person concerned has to remain passive. A person cannot 
create a feeling on his own accord. When sense-organ comes 
in contact with matter and causes sensation, feeling automati¬ 
cally IS born, the person concerned has no say in this matter, 
has no power to control or regulate it. Sympathy, on the other 
hand, is in one's control and depends for its presence on a 
person's mental make-up. 

Sympathy is an altruistic feeling. Etymologically it means 
feeling with i. e. pleasure at another's pleasure, pain at another’s 
pain, 7'o excite sympathy what is required is to mark the 
expression of another's feeling, to guess its underlying implica¬ 
tion and feel in the same way. if 1 seek to feel sympathetic at 
another's bereavement, 1 shall have to mark his e.xpressions, 
imaginatively and instinctively feel the depth of his sorrow and 
have a corresponding feeling roused in myself. 

Sympathy thus is purely a conscious feeling. It is the 
outcome of a voluntary and a deliberate act. A man who has 
sensitivity, love and imagination and ability to observe with 
interest may have what is called sympathy while feeling is 
organic, involuntary and will rise in man, whether he intends 
or not. f urther, feeling is simply an expression of reaction on 
one's mind on the sight or report of any happening, while 
sympathy represents some follow-up action to give him imme¬ 
diate relief or assistance to tide over the difficulty. In this 
sense also, true sympathy is of more value than simple outburst 
of feelings. (582 words) 
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(f) SOCIAL TOPICS 

89. “The world does not proKress, it only changes' 

( WBCS '52, IAS ’55) 

There is an oft-quoted line from Tennyson, which runs as 
follows— 

“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 

And God fulfils himself in many ways. 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world !’’ 

This upholds the optimistic view that the world is slowly 
but surely progressing towards a final consummation. Nothing 
is stationary in the universe and the time is irresistibly advanc¬ 
ing with its new ideas to which one must yield or be swept 
away. In every age the old order yields to the new and a 
continuous struggle is going on between the die-hard conserva¬ 
tives and the progressive liberals. The liberals of one age are 
looked upon as the conservatives in the next. The innovations 
of today are the conventions of to-morrow. Ideas are constantly 
changing from age to age. The old patterns of morals, manners 
and customs, the out-worn systems of politics, economics and 
religion are changing shapes with the march of time. Any 
community which blindly sticks to conservatism and ancient 
ideas is sure to stagnate and rot. Human society is not a static 
institution. The wonderful discoveries of science have vested 
immense power in the hands of man and nothing remains 
unattainable or unconquerable. Man has dived into the depths 
of the sea and has reached the summit of Everest and has of 
late through innovation of science done the miracle of strolling 
on the moon as well. Of course, some think that the golden 
age has already passed away in some remote age and that plenty 
and happiness and the peace of mind enjoyed by our forefathers 
will not come back any more, yet change is inevitable ; and if 
we are to hold our ground in this world we must progress and 
outgrow the old order of things and enter into a new and a 
better order. It is true that all changes are not changes for the 
better. History shows that old ideas often revive after a lapse 
of timd in the continuous process of changes and thus it appears 
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that there is room for much controversy as to whether the 
•world is really progressing because of the changes. 

( 355 words) 

90. “The old order changeth, yielding place to new” 

(fVBCS '50, Misc '68] 

[ See the Essay No. 89 and then add ] 

What is looked upon as a golden rule at one time or at one 
place ceases to be so at another. Change is the law of Nature. 
Not only do our bodies change but our thoughts, ideas and 
feelings also undergo change. This constant change is not only 
inevitable but beneficial also. Every new feature in the condition 
of our existence gives a new stimulus to human endeavour. Life 
on earth is subject to a process of change. Iftheydidnot 
change and make room for others, creation would have ceased 
long ago. As we adapt ourselves to different .situations we allow 
others to fill in the vacuum. So in a cyclic order life constantly 
changes rejecting the old and accepting the new. The change 
ts so essential and so inevitable that without it life would have 
been only a sordid thing, devoid of any charm or loveliness. 

( 505 words ) 

91. “The golden age which a blind tradition has hitherto 

placed in the Past is Before us” ( WBCS '53 ) 

There is no nation, race, creed or religion where the idea of 
the Golden 4ge does not exist. The most civilized and the most 
backward nations are one in this respect; they equally conceive 
of a period of their history when, compared with their present 
state, they were happier and better. The Hindus have it equally 
with the Chrirtians, the Christians with the Mohammedans 
and the like. The Hindus speak of their Saiya-yuga, the 
Christians of their Millennium ; the Muslims look back to their 
period of ascendancy, when the crescent ruled over a good 
portion of the world and when they had their empires in the 
East as well as in the West, in Asia as well as in Europe. 

Since the idea of a better period is so widely prevalent all 
over the world, there must be something inherent in the human 
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constitution, something inseparable from human nature that 
will account for this idea. The desire for happiness is deeply 
rooted in all sentient beings, but when they have attained the 
thing they desired, they find that they are as unsatisfied as ever. 
The eternal search for happiness goes on unabated for ever, 
only the old wants give place to new ones. The Vedantists say 
that the search for external happiness is foolish, for happiness 
can be experienced by extinguishing all desires, while others 
assert that satiation of all desires will bring happiness. 

If real beauty and joy, fullness of peace and true well-being 
belong to the Self of man it is yet to be realized in the heart. 
The Golden Age cannot thus be placed in the past, and so it is 
hoped will come at some distant future : 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast 
Man never is but always to be blest. ( Pope ) 


Unlike some dreamers who love to imagine that the golden 
age lay in the past and the world is receding further and 
further from it to meet its doom, poets like Shelley look 
forward to a golden age in some remote future-the millennium. 
The golden age of the world, according to him, is the age of 
perfect freedom through love and faith, through pursuit of 
beauty and innocent joy. through peace and well-being. This 
ideal condition of human society is what is called the 
millennium. Christians look to the millennium, the thousand 
years of peace and prosperity, when Christ will again reign on 
this earth with hi.s saints and the apostles. According to the 
Hindus, the Iron Age (present Kali-yuga) will be replaced by 
the Golden Age {Satya-yuga). 


The idea of the Golden Age is a negative idea rather than a 
positive one. It is conceived to be a period of time when men 
will be free from disease and poverty, from oppression and 
tyranny, from sufferings and troubles, from untimely and 
unnatural deaths, from sin and sorrow—in short, a period when 
there will be no evil, and when all will be happy. 

The modern scientists think that the progress in science has 
lessened many evils, rooted out many diseases and with the 
further progress of science, the evils will be further lessened. 
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They believe that the world is continually progressing, that we 
are better than the ancients, and that men of the future ages 
will be better than us. 

The Golden Age will be brought into this world by living a 
life of righteousness, by making a return to nature, by practis¬ 
ing self-sacrifice and other good virtues and by broadening 
our vision of life, (583 words) 

02. Tradition ( WBCS '59 ) 

In the process of evolution man has developed through 
many stages both biologically and intellectually. From primi¬ 
tive times down to the present age the changes have been 
particularly conspicuous in the social aspects of man. The 
primitive man was more or less an automation, acting as his 
compeers would act, but with the dawn of civilization, as the 
individuals merged into families and communities, certain rules 
of conduct automatically evolved. These rules were based on 
habits, rites, customs and practices and various principles and 
doctrines handed down from fathers to sons, from ancestors to 
posterity This is what may be termed ‘tradition’. Man ii 
essentially a social being. Need of mutual help and protection 
binds the individuals together in groups and communities and 
tradition plays an important role in shaping and defining man’s 
social behaviour. 

There is another meaning of tradition, which is akin to 
what may be called oral report passing from mouth to mouth. 
In this sense tradition is synonymous to hearsay or rumour. 
In the wider accepted connotation of the term, tradition it 
custom, rite, habit, report etc. delivered by people to their 
successors from age to age. 

Tradition is not to be confused with convention or usage. 
A convention may not necessarily have its birth from by-gone 
practices and may be limited by place and time. It may have 
its day and chase to be with changes of environment and 
circumstances. 

Conventions grow up from long and extensive practices 
which may differ among persons and peoples. But tradition ii 
primarily the outcome of certain fundamental aspects of human 

E. E. & C.—10 
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natun, which little vary from maa to man and from society to 
society. 

Traditionalism is most marked among human societies in 
the earlier stages of their development. But with the advance¬ 
ment of civilization and widening of the bounds of knowledge 
and experience, traditions have in many instances adjusted 
themselves to the changing conditions. A country like India 
with a hoary past is proud of her glorious traditions, but to 
have her rightful place in the comity of nations she must keep 
abreast of the times and reconcile traditions to the present 
needs. What was good and useful a century ago, may not be 
so in the present day world. 

Tradition has often the • sanction of religion and tends to 
crystallize into prejudice. Immoral and inhuman rites and 
customs are sometimes adhered to in the name of tradition. 
Traditionalism sustained by blind orthodoxy or conservatism 
creates a great handicap to all progress. In an age of dynamism 
a society which is static with age-old traditions without adapta¬ 
bility to circumstances is bound to stagnate to be wiped out in 
course of time. Admiration for the past is a good thing, but 
it should have limitations. The sanctity of the past lies in its 
experiences which act as stepping-stones to human progress in 
civilization, liberty and knowledge. 

Change is life, stagnation tends to death. We are an old 
nation with a long and glorious past. While we feel proud of 
what we were, we must work in the living present to achieve 
greater glories, inspired by the tradition our forbears have left 
us as their priceless legacy. In estimating the value of tradi- 
tiea one has to bear in mind the memorable words of the poet: 
“The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 

And God fulfils himself in many ways, 

Lest one good custom should corrupt the world 1“ 

( 565 words ) . ^ (Tennyson) 

tS. How tar. shonid traditions be maintained 
in modern society 7 ( ff'BCS '76,1AS7! ) 

Tradition signifies various habits, rites, customs, practices 
and doctrines handed down from fathers to sons, from 
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ancestors to posterity. It stands for anything, a belief or a 
practice, that has continuously developed over the ages. These 
beliefs and practices that have acquired both prestige and a 
halo around them are difficult to discard, even in a modern 
society. What we mean by tradition involves all these habitual 
actions, habits and customs, from the most significant religious 
rite to our conventional way of greeting a stranger. It involves 
a good deal which can be called taboo. We become conscious 
of these items, or conscious of their importance, usually only 
after they have begun to fall into disuse. 

We are always in danger, in clinging to an old tradition, 
or attempting to re-establish one, of confusing the vital and the 
inessential, the real and the sentimental. An Englishman, for 
instance, is traditionally apprehensive of number 13 anywhere, 
while putting up in a hotel or getting ready for a journey ; a 
Bengalee habitually dislikes and dreads a call from the rear, 
not to speak of a thousand other things. While offering the 
■excuse in the name of tradition, we rarely seek to find out the 
reason behind certain prohibitions; we are just carried away, 
indeed we rather like to be carried away, by our sentimental 
attachment almost to everything that has the touch of the past. 

A blind and dogmatic observance of tradition is a great 
impediment to modernism. Happily a slight change in attitude 
is now discerned. The authority of tradition in a modern 
society is in the process of waning ; the young have learnt to 
subject everything to the acid test of reason andjcommonsense. 
That is good, for a blind or timid adherance to the old tradi¬ 
tion should positively be discouraged. 

It is thus not of advantage to us to indulge a sentimental 
attitude towards the past. For one thing, in even the best 
Jiving tradition, there is always a mixture of good and bad, 
and much that deserves criticism. Nor can we safely, without 
very critical examination, adopt a few dogmatic notions, for 
what is a healthy belief at one time may, unless it is one of the 
few fundamental things, be a pernicious prejudice at another. 
Nor should we cling to traditions as a way of asserting our 
superiority over less favoured peoples. What we can do is to 
use our minds, remembering that a tradition without intelligence 
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is not worth having, to discover what is the best life for us, not 
as a political abstraction but as a particular people in a 
particular place. 

We have to judge ourselves which of the past traditions is 
worth preserving and which should be rejected, especially in 
the context of the modern society we live in. 

We should not, however, assume that all ancient beliefs and 
doctrines are bad and ill-founded simply because they are 
old. Tradition does not mean simply some out-dated practice 
and customs; it has also a positive side. We have to adjust 
those t raditions to the changed conditions in a modern society 
by accepting the best of our traditions, cultural and other, 
along with the main features of modernism. The modern 
tendency to hanker after materialism needs to be discouraged 
and the ancient belief in spiritualism and truth needs to be 
revived. Thus we have to combine the positive aspects of 
both tradition and modernity and abandon the negative aspects 
which tend to drag humanity back to the age of darkness. 

( 583 words) 

84. Your conception of the Good Life ( CL '51 ) 

No two ideas of good life are likely to agree with each 
other because of the difference in the angle of vision from 
which life is seen by different persons each being governed by 
his own tastes, ideals and circumstances. What is morally good 
may not always be legally good and similarly what is a good 
life to a poor man may not be so to a rich man. For obvious 
reasons, teachers, doctors, engineers, politicians and people in 
the other walks of life have all their own individual ideas of 
good life. But whatever disparity may appear in the individual 
conception of good life, it will be generally agreed that a good 
life should not be such as dedicated solely to the acquisition 
of wealth to the utter neglect of the mental and moral qualities 
inborn in a man, and at the same time it is certain that it 
cannot thrive in utter poverty, which is apt to demoralise and 
depress a man. 

To be great one requires excellence in one or more of one’s 
qualities but to lead a good life ,‘one requires the cultivation 
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and harmonious development of whatever finer qualities one 
has, although they may not reveal any exceptional feature. 
Thus it is within the reach of most people, if not all, to try and 
achieve the salutary principles of good life within their respec¬ 
tive spheres of activity. There will be no cause of conflict if 
everybody strives for peace and prosperity and all that makes 
life worth living, inspired by the sober ideals of good life. 

In this world of struggle and strife where men constantly 
vie with each other for power and affluence, good life is always 
under the threat of being duped or overpowered and with the 
neglect of the canons of good life, the chronic unhappiness sets 
its root deep in human mind. One who can stand the acid test 
of troubles, tribulations and temptations by one’s indomitable 
spirit and ceaseless perseverence, is sure to reach the goal of 
good life. Uprightness and dutifulness, sympathetic heart and 
unblemished character are the fundamental characteristics of 
good life. A man leading a good life enjoys love and confidence 
of others besides an enviable peace of mind inlall circumstances. 

To an ordinary man fortune hardly appears to be bountiful 
and the world is a great workhouse where he has to sweat to 
earn his bread. But whatever be his calling or profession, 
even if that be the routine-bound works of a clerk in an atmos¬ 
phere not often suited to his taste and temperament, his lift 
can be moulded as an ideal good life by rising above the petty 
affairs of everyday life and cultivating and integrating the find¬ 
ings of life, apart from the unflinching devotion to honesty and 
dutifulness in his daily toil. (469 words) 

95. Service before Sell ( ITBCS 55 J 

If we take a lofty view of life, it will appear that worldly 
pleasures and interests are not the be-all and end-all of human 
existence Man is born selfish ; behind most human actions 
there is primarily the idea of pleasing one s self. Fame and 
reward are, in most cases, things for which man strives and 
struggles. But, however, selfish a man may be, he is found to 
forego various amenities for the service of his family or his near 
and dear ones. Thus the instinct for self-denial or for service 
before seif is ingrained in every human heart, which, if carefully 
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nuned like a sprouting seed, will in time grow up into a mighty 
tree with luxuriant foliage spreading its blissful shade far and 
wide. A strong sense of duty, human sympathy, love and piety, 
inspire feelings of self-sacrifice. There is a perpetual conflict in 
man between these virtues and his instinct of self-interest. 
Heredity, education and environment sway the human mind 
one way or the other. 

Service means rendering help to others with the object of 
doing good. Love is the strongest incentive to service and 
sympathy is its main spring. Furtherance of self-interest and 
service to others hardly go hand in hand. Patriotism or love 
for one's own couiitry kindles hope and spirit of sacrifice 
against all violence and oppression and the patriots often vow 
to serve the people and the country before self. 

Service can be both individual and collective. To save a 
man from drowning, to render first aid to an injured person, to 
console a man in his bereavement are some of the numerous 
ways in which one call render personal service. In times of 
flood, famine, epidemic and sudden outbreak of fire, bands of 
people can come forward to help the distressed. Virtue in all 
these cases is its own reward. Self has lobe subordinated to 
service if the latter is to be of any worth. Love of humanity 
and truth was the cause of the glorious service rendered by 
Mahatma Gandhi throughout his life till martyrdom. Service 
before self is the greatest lesson of his life. Self-less work is 
one of the greatest teachings of the Gita. Behind all crowning 
human achievements recorded in history, there is surrender of 
the self. Selfless service ennobles the soul while selfishness 
degene-rates it. To serve others is to love others and doing the 
will of God. As one of our own poets has said in a well-known 
verse, we have not come to the world to worry about ourselves; 
all of us are here for all others and each one of us is so. The 
great teaching of Swami Vivekananda was also the practice of 
service to others by every individual. Such selfless service of 
Deshabandhu Chittaranjan, Netaji Subhas Chandra, 
Shyamaprasad and others has made them immortal in the 
minds of the countrymen. 

In domestic, social, political and spiritual spheres an amount 
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of Mlf-denial is of paramouat importanoe. It holds together 
the complex elements in a family or a society. Independence 
of our country after centuries of foreign domination has been 
possible through sufferings and sacrifices of selfless patriots. To 
identify oneself with the larger life of the community and the 
country, one should subordinate his own interests to those of 
others ; and this is the most outstanding virtue which true 
education can impart to a man. This spirit of service before 
self if properly cultivated will bring peace on earth and good¬ 
will to men. ( 579 words ) 

96. Folk art in Bengal { ff'BCS '68, CL 'S6 ) 

Or, Folk arte in India {IAS '74 ) 

By folk art we generally understand music, painting and 
crafts which spontaneously develop among uncultured people in 
a country, specially in the rural areas. Folk art is usually handed 
down from generation to generation and has an exclusive 
feature of its own. National independence has turned the eyes 
of the people to national art and culture and attempts are being 
made to revive folk art and craft of Bengal, much of which has 
been lost or has deteriorated through lack of facility and 
encouragement 

Out of the community feeling a rich tradition of folk art has 
grown up in rural Bengal, It has been built up slowly over 
years by the homely interest of the common people in creative 
arts. Often delicate pieces of workmanship and exquisite works 
of art have been created by rural people with very common¬ 
place objects for example, the art of “Masalanda mats' of 
Midnapore, the impressive art of ‘Patas’ of 24 Parganas and of 
Midnapore, the decorative art of ‘Alpana' of Santiniketan 
patronized bv great artist like Abanindranath, the clay¬ 
modelling of Krishnagar and the terracotta art, have all contri¬ 
buted to the repository of impressive folk art in Bengal. 

The exquisite ‘Patas’ of Kalighat illustrating some mythical 
stories have inspired the imagination of foreign visitors, and 
the art of ‘alpana' has often impressed them by its imagi¬ 
native designs. The clay-modelling of Krishnagar has few 
parallels in the annals of folk art. Sometimes it can even beat 
the works of sculpture. 
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What is truly the most impressive form of folk art in Bengal 
is its folk songs and literature. Of the innumerable types of 
folk songs in rural India, Bengal has possibly the richest 
storehouse. On the riverways of East Bengal ( which is now 
in Bangladesh) the soft-wailing note of ‘Bhatiali’ songs spreads 
a subtle charm on the people. It has a tremendous influence on 
the minds of rural people. In the month of Bhadra when boat 
races are held in East Bengal the 'sari' songs are sung by the 
participants. To-day, even on the rivers of West Bengal the 
homesick boatswain of East Bengal are heard to sing these 
longs. In the heart of the city, one can sometimes listen to the 
‘Bhatiali' songs sung by great artistes, almost reproducing the 
intimate tone of these songs. The ‘Baul’ songs of West Bengal 
have a melancholy note of their own which touches the inmost 
core of the heart. Several other types of folk songs, i. e. 
‘Tarza,’ ‘Santhali,' ‘jhumur,’ ‘Patua’ and ‘Bhadu’ songs can be 
heard in various parts of Bengal. They awaken a flood of 
emotions which soothe the tired nerves of people living in the 
city. However weak is our link with the village life in the 
(rban setting, deep down in our hearts there is an under-cutrent 
of love for folksongs which replenishes our being. Apart from 
these folk songs there are a few ballads which record the 
intimate details of the heroic story -of the villageri, their 
sorrows and sufferingi. Of these the ballads of Myrneniingk 
{ now in Bangladesh ) which saw the light of day at the 
initiative of Dr Dinesh Sen have been denuded of their original 
simplicity and charm since their publication. Folk dances 
of West Bengal like jhumur, baul and the dance story of 
‘mahua’ create a very serene atmosphere in the minds of the 
audience. 

Another very significant type of folk art in Bengal is the 
puppet-dance which is employed in the rural areas to narrate 
some mythical stories. Indeed, in the very scheme of the 
puppet dance, in which so many dolls are pulled by the strings, 
there is an underlying philosophy of life : that we are all like 
toys pulled by the strings of fate. In the interest of the 
community and emotinal integration folk art in West Bengal 
should receive our fond care and attention. ( 638 words) 
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97. Folk Tales ol Bengal (WBCS '68) 

Or, Indian folk-tales ( /AyfiJ) 

Before the impact of Western ideas was felt in this country 
,and our literature began to take shape, the folk tales used to 
fill the place of novels and short stories of to-day. They had 
a wider appeal because one did not have to be educated to get 
pleasure out of them. The old grand-mother of the family used 
to regale her grand-children by telling them stones and 
sometimes in the evening elderly village people crowded round 
the headman or the wiseman of the village to hear him recite 
these tales. The first impact of Western ideas made the 
educated people sophisticated and they came to regard these 
stories as childish and undeserving of serious attention. But 
now fortunately the tide has turned and educated public 
opinion has come to look them as a rich treasure house of 
the wisdom of the past and alfording a clue to the thought- 
currents that flowed through this ancient land of ours. It is 
not difficult to realise that these stories enshrined the 
aspirations of the people of the past and stimulated their 
imagination to a degree in conditions and circumstances quite 
different from today. 

These folk tales of Bengal can be divided into a number of 
types. A few of them were frankly imaginative. These were 
the stories of the Bengama and Bengami or of the prince who 
risked his life in the fight with terrible monsters and ultimately 
won as his prize the fair princess who had been held a prisoner 
beyond the dense forest or the sea by the Rakshasas so long. 
They stimulated a spirit of adventure in the listener who 
wanted to exhibit the prince's prowess and win possibly a 
similar prize. In the constricted life of villages of the past 
these stories of adventure must have brought in the breath of 
wider world with far-flung horizons. A second type of stories 
which might have some basis in reality was about robbers 
whom no force could resist but who, like Robin Hood of 
England, gave away in charities to the poor whatever they 
used to take away from the rich. These stories were symbolical 
of the popular discontent with economic disparity in social life 
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and pointed to the need for a just distribution of the 
wealth of the country. The ghost stories had also some place 
in these folk literature. In this modern age of science, these 
stories of ghosts and rakshasas being outmoded are rapidly 
disappearing. Yet another class of stories dealt with the gods 
and goddesses and bore unmistakable evidence of the deep 
emotional nature of the average Bengalee. He likes to think of 
the gods and goddesses as his own children or relations, of 
Krishna as the son of a village milkman with thousand and one 
frolics, of Parvati as a typical village maiden who at a certain 
time of the year visits her mother's house, and of Kali, the drea¬ 
ded goodess, as a loving daughter who helps her poor father 
in various ways. Thus these folk tales give glimpses of Bengalee 
life in the past and from them we come to know how our 
forefathers thought and felt in the by-gone days. (528 words) 
98. Legends, folk-lores and mythology ( WBCS 74) 
Literature is the finest expression of man's creative imagina¬ 
tion. Creative iraagintation is not a special attribute of civilized 
man only. In fact, men in primitive ages were more imaginative 
than modern men Their imagination found expression in 
legends, folk-lores and mythology. Legends, folk-lores and 
myths may be truly described as the unwritten literature of the 
ancient world. Legends, folklores and myths were not made 
for the people, but they were made by the people. 

The myths and legends of the earliest civilization have 
entered the stream of consciousness of men and women through 
the ages, affecting their literature and art, and even their ways 
of thinking. Interwoven with the religious myths were a host of 
legends, traditional stories, which though not authentic, had 
like tales of Troy, a substratum of fact, There were also 
all kinds of fables and anecdotes, folk-tales, allegories and 
romances which fused with the myths and legends to make a 
fascinating complex of stories. Folk-lore concerns itself with 
the mental and spiritual life of the people both civilized and 
primitive—as expressed in the traditional beliefs, customs, 
institutions and sayings that have been handed down fron» 
generation to generation by word of mouth. 

Every country basits legends, folk-lores and mythology. 
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But in ancient times these forms of unwritten literature 
flourished in Greece, Rome and India. The primitive people 
of these countries created innumerable legends, folk-tales and 
myths. Legends, folk-lores and myths of the ancient Greeks 
lie easbriaed in their great epics the ‘Iliad' and the ‘Odyssey' 
The ‘Ramayana' and the ‘Mahabharata’ contain the beautiful 
legends, folk-lores and myths of the ancient Indians. 

Legends, folk-lores and myths of the ancient ages have 
considerably enriched literatures of modern times. English 
literature has derived raw materials from the legends, folk¬ 
lores and myths of England, Ireland, Scotland, Greece and 
Rome. Many ancient legends fed the imagination of Chaucer, 
the first great English poet, Shakespeare’s most poignant 
tragedy ‘King Lear’ is based on the story of a legendary king 
and his three daughters. Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost’, Shelley’s 
Prometheus Unbound’ and Keats’s ‘Hyperion’ owe much of 
their charm to the classical legends and myths. Legends and 
myths of Greece fascinated the English romantic poets. Shelley 
and Keats were deeply influenced by the beautiful myths of 
ancient Greece. Their poems are littered with allusions to 
Greek-mytholgy. Similarly, the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata supplied thousands of stories and episodes on 
which were based innumerable literary productions. 

Folk-lores fired the imagination of Sir Walter Scott, the 
greatest historical novelist of Europe. Irish folk-lores played 
an important part in the writings of W. B. Yeats, His ‘Stolen 
Child’ finely shows how folk-lores enrich poetry. 

Legends, folk-lores and mythology of a country give us a 
clear idea about its culture and civilization. Moral and spiritual 
values of a people lie enshrined in their legends, folk-lores and 
myths. For example, the Arthurian legends remind us of some 
moral values cherished by the ancestors of the English people. 
Our ideals, spiritual and moral values are derived from legends 
and myths of our country. Many people in our country are 
uneducated. But they absorb wisdom from the legends and 
myths of our country. 

Living in the present age of anxiety, sophistication and 
mechanised civilization, we should not forget legends, folk- 
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Jores and myths. These products of the primitive mind are the 
Jiterature of the people, the voice of the multitude and a 
reservoir of primal human emotions. They will remain 
a living force in our literature and civilization in the ages 
to come. ( 582 words) 

99. Indian ontlook on life and its manileatation in aocial 
and political institutions ( WBCS '51 ) 

indians take the philosophical view of life and consider it 
js unreal and worldly and unlike the West attach no great 
importance on the full enjoyment of this material life. Motives 
of profit and acquisitiveness, which are rampant in the West, 
are not so manifest in India, rather plain living and high thin¬ 
king was the predominant ideal of this country. Here the good 
and the wise are respected and admired more than the rich. 
The great prophets and teachers of mankind have in all ages 
upheld the immortality of the human soul. The brief span of 
this life on earth is only a sojourn in the soul's glorious career 
through eternity. The Indians have always harped on the 
principle of unity amidst the variety of life and occupation. 
Indians do not look down upon any kind of profession or 
trade; and everybody of whatever calling or position may 
attain perfection provided he strives to lead an honest and pure 
life. India is the land of toleration and the supreme toleration 
is manifest in the life and character of the Indians. The old 
unsophisticated outlook on life is undergoing some changes due 
to Western influence and the progress of science and industria¬ 
lization. 

The impact of European civilization revived the dormant 
intellectual and critical impulse and paved the way for new 
spirit of the age. The Indian social life, which was so long 
based on religion and tradition and the philosophical ideas of 
life, began to change colour with the march of time. The caste 
system and the doctrine of untouchability which had its sway 
over this land for a long time had its natural decay. The 
womanhood of India is now enjoying equal opportunities with 
men and is emancipated from the social bondage of the past. 
The present trend is for social disintegration. The social life is 
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passing through a transition from the agricultural to industrial 
outlook. Mass illiteracy still remains a die-hard obstacle in the 
progress of social upliftment. 

The policy of secularism has been adopted in the Indian 
Constitution and the religion has been kept completely outside 
the political sphere. In this land of superstition and religion, 
this is obviously a bold enterprise. In foreign policy, India 
uphold the doctrine of toleration and neutrality. The spirit of 
freedom from foreign domination seethed in the hearts of the 
Indian youths who welcomed immense sufferings and sacrifices 
for about a century, which culminated in the actual liberation 
of India. India for her wider political outlook and spiritual 
philosophy has been able to secure international fame and 
confidence. ( 426 words ) 

100. Man and Society ( WBCS '58, IAS '60 ) 

A man has a dual responsibility,—one with which he is 
born, that is his solitary being, and the other which he deve¬ 
lops through contact with others or his social being. As an 
individual he is primarily concerned with himself and his near 
and dear ones, and as a unit of society he has to depend on 
his fellowmen around him and to share their joys and sorrows. 
Individually a man is more or less isolated, instinctively 
following the bents innate in his nature. The natural human 
instincts are modified by social relationship and undergo chan- 
ges through varying environments and behaviour. The society 
serves in so many ways that the dependence of the individual 
upon society cannot be avoided. The abstract concept ‘society’ 
means to the individual human being the sum-total of his direct 
and indirect relations to his contemporaries and to all the 
people of earlier generations. The individual is able to think, 
feel, strive and work by himself ; but he depends so much 
upon society—in his physical, intellectual and emotional 
existence—that it is impossible to think of him, or to under¬ 
stand him, outside the framework of society. It is ‘society’ 
which provides man with food, clothing, a home, the tools of 
work, language, and the forms and contents of thought. Thua 
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the rtlatioasbip of the individual to society is very deep and it 
cannot be severed. 

A man is born egoist and his inherited nature is unalterable. 
But social contact and tradition influence his nature, which 
in course of time determines his relationship to society. Even 
though a man has to depend more and more on his fellows, 
bis increasing self-consciousness contributes to the growth of a 
sense of discontent rendering him incapable of realising the 
full extent of the benefits he derives as a social being. Inordi¬ 
nate individualism is a fundamental cause of the critical times 
through which the world is passing today. The solution of the 
acute problems with which humanity is faced now, rests on 
better relation between the individual and the society. Man 
has to be more and more conscious about his indebtedness to 
his fellows and the duties he thus owes to society. Not one’s 
self alone, but a measure of selflessness must actuate man to 
devote himself to common good to redeem himself and the 
society to which he belongs. This alone can bring about a 
happy compromise between excessive individualism and broad 
social outlook. ( 406 words) 

101. The main currents ot twentieth century thought 

(iraCA '64, lASr 67) 

The twentieth century is, in many respects, an antithesis to 
the nineteenth. The latter was an age of concentration and 
exclusiveness. Authority and power were held by the few to 
the exclusion of the many. But we are living in an age of ex¬ 
pansion when the trends are towards universality. In the nine¬ 
teenth century technically advanced nations tried to exploit 
weaker nations and enriched themselves. In the narrower 
sphere of individual human lives, those who had means and 
resources used them freely to exploit those who were without 
these advantages. The sense of the dignity of. Ii^iiiiii life had 
not yet fully dawned upon the horizon of bumaB'conscious¬ 
ness. The common man was no more than an instrument to be 
employed for the benefit of those who were more favourably 
j)laced. It was the age of laissez fairs when people with means 
-asked for a free hand to exploit those in the lower rung of the 
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social ladder. But with the daws of the twentieth century, the 
common man refused to be a mere tool in the hands of the pro¬ 
pertied class He claimed the right to live his own life with 
dignity and with his proper share of material comforts. The 
emergence of the common man is a distinguishing mark of this 
age. It is the guiding spirit of such movements as Socialism and 
Communism that cut across national barriers. It is hastening 
the ends colonialism; it has also led to the formation of super¬ 
national organisations like the League of Nations or the United 
Nations charged with the sacred duty of looking after the 
rights of backward nations and protecting them from the usurpa¬ 
tion of more advanced ones. If man is the same everywhere he 
must have the same right to the gifts showered upon the earth 
by its creator. No one has the right to deprive him of those 
gifts by force or by fraud. In recent years we have seen peoples 
in Asia and Africa, held in bondage over long stretches of time 
steadily emerging into the light of freedom. 

The same tendency away from exclusiveness is also seen in 
the field of literature. Formerly literature was thought to re¬ 
flect selected phases of life to the exclusion of all others. These 
latter were considered unworthy of the writer’s attention either 
because they were without significance or because they were 
thought to be too crude or indelicate. But modern twentieth 
century literature seeks to give representation to diverse phases 
of human experience including even the humblest and the 
meanest because the modern critical opinion is that every ex¬ 
perience, however insignificant or crude, has a value of its own 
and helps to light up some obscure nook of the human mind. 
Literacy has spread among the common people. Superstition 
and religious fanaticism have declined to a great extent. In 
the domain of science and technology the desire to find out 
the secrets of nature with a view to add to human comforts 
and eihibit human skill and ingenuity continues to find force- 
fill expression in various epoch-making inventions, Man is 
no longer earth-bound. He is now trying to explore the outer 
space with a view to settle in the moon and reach other planets 
■of the sun. Man has already harnessed immense power 
through the discovery of nuclear energy. ( 550 words) 
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102. Our ChaDgiog World ( CL '64} 

Points : Physical changes—political changes—changes in 
economic life—changes brought about bj scientific discovery- 
social changes—manners, customs, family life, class relations— 
changes in moral values—conclusion. 

We live in a changing world. In some cases, these changes 
are rapid and can be easly perceived ; in some other cases they 
lake place very slowly and gradually and are not easily 
realised. Among these latter are the physical or geological 
changes that have occurred on the earth’s surface. It is a well- 
known fact that the surface of the earth is undergoing a steady 
change so that what is solid land today, may, in course of the 
ages, be changed into a stretch of water or the sea-water may 
recede and throw up solid land ; in some places the earth rolls 
up into hilly ridges and in some other places the hills submerge 
into sunken valley A great part of northern India was once 
under sea-water but now it is a long stretch of fertile land. 
Rivers change their courses with the passing of time and thus, 
bring about significant changes on the surface of the earth. 

In political and economic life also, there are occasional 
changes conditioned by man's desire for a better and fuller 
life. Not long ago monarchy was the order of the day ; each 
country was ruled by a king whose will was law and whose 
favour or frown could shape the country’s destiny. But the 
despotism of monarchy has now been replaced almost 
everywhere by democracy in some form or other. It is now 
felt that democracy can achieve the greatest good for the 
greatest number. In the economic sphere also, capitalism and 
laissez faire (State’s non-interference in trade and commerce), 
which were common in the nineteenth century, have now been 
widely discarded in favour of socialism and planned economy. 

The discoveries of scientists have changed the face of the 
worll as also man’s outlook on life. Inventions of locomotives 
and aeroplanes, electricity and atomic energy, radio and 
rockets, medicine'and surgery, and missiles and sputniks have 
radically altered man's mode of living and his conception about 
the universe. He has already stepped on the moon and is now 
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tliinkiog of visiting the other planets of the sun. Scientific 
discoveries are showing new marvels every day. 

Social life has also undergone thorough changes with the 
progress of time. The superstitions that clogged human 
progress are rapidly giving way to a broader and more liberal 
outlook. The different parts of the world have now been 
brought closer; the class-hatred, the system of untouchability 
and the antiquated ideas have disappeared in modern world. 
There are changes in dress, diet and family life and old 
customs are being rapidly discarded in favour of more en¬ 
lightened ones. The standards of morality have been low in 
liie modern world. The regard for the wisdom, the respect 
10 the elders and the devotion to the religion have also 
declined in modern times. 

■Along with innumerable amenities and advantages brought 
111 by these changes, the mordern world has to face certain 
eiils and abuses, namely distrust and insincerity, artificiality 
and want of sympathy, poverty and unemployment and a wider 
contrast of the rich and the poor, ( 502 words) 

103 Cultural Oominatioii {WBCS'SI, lASfSS) 

Cultural domination was an off-shoot or outcome of colonial 
domination. Perhaps the only exception to this rule lis to be 
found in the history of Rome and Greece. The Greeks were 
supplanted by the Romans, but the Romans could not dominate 
Greece in the sphere of culture. There the captives outdid the 
captors. Apart from this singular exception nowhere do we 
and that cultural domination was possible without colonial 
domination. Bengal carried her culture to Borneo and Sumatra 
and to the islands lying in the east, in the wake of her colonial 
expansion. The British brought the Western culture to India 
m the same way. Julius Caesar carried the Roman culture to 
the island of the Britons. Indeed, in the past cultural domina¬ 
tion was possible in the wake of colonial expansion. 

The greatest contribution to the world culture lay in 
religious upheaval. The Indians have kept up the flame of 
religion burning throughout the ages. Thus in times of need, 
she gave birth to Buddhism which bounded the diverse 
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migrating races into a common brotherhood. She evolved the 
Vedantic view of life and thus upheld the universal religion. 
Rabindranath's philosophy, based on the Upanishads and 
internationalism, made him a world figure. 

Of late,, we find a perceptible change in the sphere of cultural 
sway. Man's mental horizon, being under that what it was a 
century ago, can embrace the culture of a nation and be wholly 
imbued with it, even though the latter is not a colonial power 
There is no denying the fact that Russian culture is predomi¬ 
nant in most of the nations of the world. 

By cultural domination, we mean the assimilation of those 
outstanding ideas and thoughts for which a superior nation 
stands. A nation superior in cultural sphere, diffuses certain 
ideas and thoughts which an inferior nation thinks them worth 
possessing. 

But to be dominated by the culture of a foreign nation 
cannot always be an unmixed blessing, because those ideas and 
thoughts for which a nation stands superior, may not be suitable 
to another nation and there the blind imitation may bring in 
disaster in its cultural life. Hence, the assimilation of culture 
contains within it the note of warning to those nations which 
blindly strive for novelty and innovations. 

And yet in this assimilation of what is best and what is most 
congenial for adoption, lies the glorious prospect of future 
“One World", which Wilkie has foreshadowed. It is more by 
the intermingling and interfusion of varied kinds of culture 
rather than by the threatening of atom bombs that the happy 
and peaceful world can be attained. ( 433 words) 

104. Cultural aetivitiei in villagea ( Mite '72 ) 

The Tillages of our country are centres of agricultural acti¬ 
vities. The villagers spend most of their time and energy on 
agricultural activities. In their spare time they cultivate th* 
fine arts. However, their cultural activities become pronounced 
during certain periods of the year. 

The cultural activities of the villagers of India are generally 
associated with religious festivals. The worship of Goddess 
Durga is associated with various cultural activities in the 
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'. illages. Before this grand festival the villagers become busy 
making rehearsals of their jatra plays. The village musicians, 
dancers and actors make the best use of their talents at this 
■lime. On the days of worship the villagers assemble at the 
place of worship and enjoy the jatra plays. The jatra perfor¬ 
mance is the most important cultural activity in the villages. 

In most of the villages of India fairs are held in winter and 
spring. On the last day of the month of Pous the ‘Pous Mela' 
IS held in villages. The village artistes try their best to enter¬ 
tain their friends and neighbours on this occasion. The 
i illagers engage themselves spontaneously in cultural activities 
because Pous is the month of mellow fruitfulness. In Spring 
.lairs popularly known as ‘Charak Melas' are held in the 
villages. The ‘Charak Melas’ are very attractive because they 
show the athletic and cultural activities of the villagers, 

Now-a-days cultural activities in villages have lost much of 
their spontaneity because of economic depression, The aboli¬ 
tion of Zamindari system has given a death blow to cultural 
activities in villages. The landlords were patrons of fine arts 
m the good old days. Now the village artistes have no patrons. 
So their cultural activities have been considerably curbed. 
Under these circumstances the Government should render 
financial assistance to the village artistes so that they may 
engage themselves freely in developing cultural activities. 

(300 words) 

105. The problem of beggare in towna and citle- 

( Misc '72) 

In the towns and cities of our country we find beggars of all 
ages. Every public thoroughfare, the steps of every hotel, the 
gates of every temple, are all infested with beggars. We juit 
look at them and pass on, or soothe our moral sense by doing 
a little act of charity. The foreigners who visit our country 
are surprised to find beggars picking food from dustbins. 

The beggars who are found in towns and cities of India are 
of two types. Some of the beggars are able-bodied persons. 
They demand alms in the name of religion There is another 
class of beggars who are disabled or diseased. These unfortu- 
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nate men beg for their living ; but in many cases they are 
forced to beg on behalf of a band of the most cruel and hard¬ 
hearted employers who make capital out of their misfortune. 

The beggars are sources of many social evils. The able- 
bodied beggars are lazy fellows. They are often noisy and 
troublesome. Some of these beggars are thieves and swindlers 
The diseased beggars are very often a social menace ; they 
spread contagion. 

In Western countries like England there are vagrancy laws 
that make begging by the able-bodied a punishable crime. In 
Russia men who are rendered unfit for work become a charge 
on the State which looks after them in homes maintained for 
the purpose. In most of the advanced countries the problem 
of beggars does not exist at all since it is the duty of the State 
to find employment for all. 

In our country the Government has adopted measures to 
mitigate the sufferings of beggars. In some towns and cities 
vagrant homes have been set up. The disabled beggars find 
shelter in the vagrant homes. But the religious mendicants 
should be compelled to earn their living by honest labour. 

( 303 words) 

106. The Cinema as a portrait of life (fVBCS’?}) 

The cinema is one of the most valuable gifts of science. 
Nowadays, people of all countries enjoy cinema show, la 
every town there are cinema houses. The film industry is a 
major industry in countries like America and India. In India 
the film industry has very large investments and it attracts the 
big financiers to produce some popular films of their own, A 
film show is the cheapest and most popular form of amusement. 

It appeals to all sections of the people. 

The cinema is a major industry and is the source of income 
for many people ; but we must not forget that it is an art. 
The cinema is a growing art, and it is likely to acquire features 
yet unknown to Jus. It is an improvement on the theatre. 
Modern technology has perfected its imitation of life. 

The cinema being an art, it gives a portrait of life. It por¬ 
trays life in three ways. A film based on historical events gives 
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a piclure of past life. For example, ‘A Tale of Two Cities' 
gives a picture of life during the French Revolution. Some 
films present a realistic picture of modern life. For example, 
■Calcutta-7 r depicts the picture of life in West Bengal in receiii 
time. Again a h'/m may present a fantastic picture of life. 
Thus 'Gupi Gayen and Bagha Bayen’ gives a fantastic picture 
of life. Films are genernally based on wellknown dramas, 
novels and stories, Flowever, the directors make additions and 
alteration to suit their plans. Sometimes reputed men of letters 
are engaged to edit films. Thus Christopher Fry, a famous 
dramatist of the present century, writes film-scripts. An imagi¬ 
native director who has a fine sense of art can make a good 
film. In our country Satyajit Roy is famous for making artistic 
films. Some of his films have been highly praised in many 
foreign countries. The unique charm of a Roy film lies in the 
quality of life that it seeks to dramatise. Roy's films give true 
pictures of Indian life filtered through his imagination. 

Unfortunately, most of the films produced in America and 
India do not conform to the standards of Roy's films. The 
majority of the directors are guided by commercial motives. 
They emphasise the entertaiment value of cinema. For this 
purpose they introduce many scenes of dance and music. In 
most cases film-songs and dances have a strong sexual element. 
For example, the film ‘America by Night’ is simply a series of 
lewd dances. In recent American films we find a tendency to 
attach undue importance to crime. In fact these films are based 
on sex and crime. Films produced in Bombay blindly imitate 
the popular American films. Now the question arises : Is life 
like this ? Every one will admit that life depicted in the popular 
American or Indian films is not the life we lead. Sex and crime 
do not play so important a role in our life as they are shown 
to do in these films. These films give only melodramatic 
pictures of life. 

The cinema is the most popular form of amusement in the 
modern age. It has great influence on the minds of its patrons. 
So directors should try to combine entertainment and instruc¬ 
tion in films. The cinema should faithfully depict our life. Like 
other arts, it should enhance our joy of life. The film that 
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reproduces the life and living of a true character in its natural 
setting and the rise and fall in their life with human feelings 
and emotions is sure to evoke the necessary response in the 
hearts of the spectators. (598 words' 

107. The effects of the cinema on the young {Misc 15] 
The cinema is one of the most precious gifts of modern 
science. It is the cheapest and most popular mode of enter¬ 
tainment for people at all levels of society. At the same time it 
has immense educative value. If properly conducted, it can 
teach literature, philosophy, sociology, history, economics and 
patriotism. That is because pictorial representations arc fai 
more interesting and impressive than oral or book instruction 
In our country, however, the box-office value of a picture i- 
sometimes given greater weight than its educative value The 
lure of monetary profit induces both producers and distributors 
to bid good-bye to art. morality and canons of decency and 
decorum. They introduce glamourous and exotic or outlandish 
Western style in Indian pictures. 

The influence of the cinema on our daily life is almost all- 
pervading. It captures the imagination of every young man 
and woman. The cinema dialogues are echoed in their talks 
and the movements and styles or fashions of film stars are 
imitated by them. Most of the fiims today, in particular the 
Hindi cinema, feature alluring vamps eager to expose their 
feminine charms and scenes of drunkenness and violence with 
a view to exciting the sexual and violent instincts of young 
cinema-goers. The scenes often excite the base cravings of 
young minds and seek to awaken the animal instincts in man. 
The juvenile or young delinquents coming from poor environ¬ 
ments are amazed to see on the screen in fabulous Hindi films 
a world of beautiful homes, changing fashions, pretty girls, 
colourful bars and cabarets, indomitable smugglers, bank- 
dacoity and an abundance ■ of money and it is no wonder if 
they are tempted to get easy money through foul measures and 
anti-social activities. 

The cinema can serve a really useful purpose when it will 
remain aware of its relation to life and morality and is not led 
astray by any reactionary motive. (310 words) 
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108. Shoold sacial service be made eompalsory 

for stodents ? (Msr lA) 

Students receive education in schools and colleges so that 
(hey may become worthy members of the society. Education 
broadens the mind and makes us rise above petty self-interests. 
Education will become meaningless if it makes us residents of 
an ivory tower. So students should be encouraged to serve the 
^ociety in their spare time. 

Now the question arises; Should social service be made 
compulsory for students ? Some educationists argue that 
students should be concerned with their studies only. They 
think that students will not be able to prepare their lessons 
perfectly if they are required to devote some time and energy 
to social service. But such ideas about education are not 
acceptable to modern educationists. Modern educationists 
are in favour of making social service compulsory for students. 

Knowledge gathered from books is valuable because the 
noble ideas of great thinkers he enshrined in them. But book- 
knowledge is not enough. Students should gather practical 
experience of life through social service. When a flood rises or 
a fire or epidemic breaks out or a famine or riot rages, the 
student community does the greatest service to the society. In 
imparting adult education or in beautifying the city, their 
voluntary services are of immense value. Education makes 
students enthusiastic about social welfare. Students should 
look upon social service as a sacred task. 

Participation in the National Cadet Corps ( NCC ) was so 
far compulsory for all male university students in the first 
and second year of the degree courses. It has been decided 
that two alternative schemes should be developed, viz. 
National Service Corps ( NSC ) and National Sports Organisa¬ 
tion (NSO) in order that students may be able to undertake 
activities in which they are interested. We hope that through 
this National Service Scheme, the social service will be made 
compulsory for students in the near future and that will be 
beneficial both for the students and for the country as a 
whole. (315 words) 
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lot. Dreti aad food habtta of people in Bendal 

(Afisc 74) 

India is a vast country, and it is the homeland of diverse 
races of people with different tastes and food-habits varying 
from one State to another. The Bengalees form a class by 
themselves. Thus their dress and food habits have practically 
nothing in common with those who live in other States of 
India. The people of Bengal are very luxurious and artistic 
in their dress and food habits. 

The traditional dress of a Bengalee gentleman consists of u 
‘dhoti’ and a ‘punjabi’. Women of Bengal use 'sarees' and 
they wear them in their own way. Men and women of Bengal 
are ease-loving, so they are in favour of loose garments. The 
people of Bengal use fine clothes. They are very artistic in 
their tastes; and so they prefer beautiful designs in dress. The 
‘saree’ of the Bengalee women is famous throughout the world 
Social life has undergone thorough changes with the progres- 
of time The old traditional dress is now being modernized 
with a trouser and a bush-shirt or a pyjama and a punjabi as a 
popular dress for the males. 

As regards their food habits, the Bengalees belong to the 
rice-eating community. In recent times many Bengalees have 
taken to wheat products on account of the acute scarcity of 
rice. The Bengalees are very fond of fish but not so much 
in respect of meat. The Bengalees are also very fond of 
various vegetable preparations. A Bengalee woman spends 
much time in the kitchen to prepare various items of food 
Of course now-a-days in a modern Bengalee family the cooking 
is being simplified with some selected vegetable and fish items. 
Milk and fruits are used by the well-to-do families. The 
Bengalees are also very fond of sweetmeats, especially 
‘Rasogolla’ and varieties of ‘Sandesh’. 

Dress and food habits of the Bengalees easily differentiate 
them from the people of other States. (310 words) 

110. The importanee of diaeipUne in aoeial life 

(Mrtr 73j 

In the dim dawn of human history, the need of society 
was realised when men felt that the law of the jungle no longer 
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appealed to them and that a life of orderliness and obedience, 
a life of love, peace and co-operation would be more 
rewarding. Discipline, therefore, has its birth in man's wish 
for happiness. 

In a family, the parents, the children, brothers .ind 
sisters and even the servants -all have their allotted duties to 
perfom and the family boat sails on smoothly in all weather if 
each of them discharges his responsibility. The same thing i, 
true to the society. 

Discipline is indispensable for men of every age and al 
every station in life. It is indispensable at home, in academic 
life, in the playground, in society, in public life, in the army 
and police, m fact everywhere. Without law and discipline 
amongst the people, the society will be thrown into utter 
confusion. If its individual members are permitted to do 
whatever they like, society will break up and the onward 
march of civilization and progress will be arrested. Di-iCiphne 
does not mean iron rule. It means willing compliance with a 
code of conduct prescribed by the superior wisdom for the 
common good. Its purpose is to see that liberty does not 
degenerate into licence. Breach of discipline leads to anti-social 
activities and the liberty of the community itself may be 
endangered. Discipline is not slavery or loss of freedom . It 
means order and regularity, leading to success and happiness. 
There must be someone everywhere to lead the way—father in 
the family, boss in the olfice. Headmaster in the school and so 
on. The presence of the leader steadies the course of discipline 
and ensures a smooth working of the machinery. 

If therefore people gladly and ungrudgingly cultivate this 
habit, the society to which they belong, would turn to be an 
ideal society. ( 316 words) 


(g) ECONOMIC, COMMERCIAL & INDDSTRIAL TOPICS 
111. The Indian Agricultural Problem (CL '50 ] 

India is one of the leading agricultural countries in the 
world and one of the biggest sources of her wealth is her 
produce from land. India is primarily an agricultural country 
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and 69'5 p.c. of the total working population depends on 
agriculture for its livelihood. Agriculture account? for about 
50 p. c. of the national income and about 99'5 m. people are 
engaged in cultivation. Out of the total cultivable area of 
480 ID, acres in India, about 390 m. acres are now under 
cultivation. 

Her varied climate and soil conditions make possible to 
raise all varieties of agricultural products in India. Crops of 
India are usually classified as follows—(i) Food Crops such as 
nee. wheat, barley, millets pulse, sugarcane and spices; 
(ii) Oilseeds such as linseed, mustard, castor, groundnut, coco- 
anut etc. : (iii) Fibres such as cotton, jute, hemp, flax etc.; and 
(iv) Drugs and Beverages such as poppy, cinchona, tobacco, tea 
and coffee. India ranks first in the world in the production of 
groundnuts and tea and enjoys a virtual monoply in the 
production of lac It is the second largest producer of rice, 
jute, raw sugar, rape seeds, sesamum and castor seeds. But 
still compared with other civilized countries of the world, 
Indian Agriculture is in its infancy. The backwardness of 
Indian agriculture is reflected in the extremely low yields of the 
cultivated land. Out of the world's total annual production of 
33 cr. metric tons of wheat in 1968-69, Russia ( with a 
population of 23 crores) produced 9'62 cr. metrtc tons, U.S.A. 

( 19'5 cr. pop ) 4'27 cr. m. ton, China ( 70 cr, pop. ] 3'I3 cr. 
m, ton and India (52"7 cr. pop.) produced only 1'86 cr. m. 
ton. If we compare the average yield of wheat per hectare 
( =2'47 acres), wc find that while Holland produces 150 Bushel 
( 1 Bushel-27 Kg. approx.) per hectare, Denmark 138 Bushel. 
D. K. 104 Bushel. France 65 Bushel, Italy 60 Bushel, India 
produces only 27 Bushel per hectare. In respect of rice, China 
produces 3610 kg. per hectare, but India raises only 1500 kg. 
per hectare. 

This backwardness of the Indian agiculture can be acconu- 
ted for as due to natural, human and technical causes, some of 
which are—monsoons and the ill-distributed or heavy rainfalls 
in some parts or other of the country together with floods, 
fragmentation of land, insufficient manuring and reduced fertility 
of the soil, extreme poverty and illiteracy of the agriculturists, 
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^intiquated methods of cultivation, poor health of cattle and 
labour and want of capital and organisation. Tlius agricultural 
problems in India are of a fundamental character which can be 
remedied only by the combined efforts of the people and the 
Government. 

The difficulties due to uncertainty of rain can be obviated 
by adopting various types of irrigational measures such as lifi 
or well-irrigation, tank-irrigation, canal irrigation (inundatior. 
canal, perennial canal and storage canal). tubewells and 
pumping plants. Subdivision and fragmentation of holdings l^ 
a serious evil in India and is due to increasing pressure on land 
with the increase of population. Land reforms and proper 
distribution of agricultral land can solve this problem. The 
fertility of the soil can be increased by proper and scientific 
manuring and rotation of crops. Better and increased yields 
can be obtained by supply of improved types of .seeds and 
plants. The condition of cultivators can be improved by mass 
education, improved sanitation and preventive measures againsi 
cholera and other fell epidemic diseases. The other drawbacks 
of heavy indebtedness to the mahajans can be mitigated by the 
establishment of Co-operative Credit Societies and extension 
of Government loans. For securing a better price to the 
cultivators. Co-operative sale societies need also be organised. 

With a view to attain Food self-sufficiency in India, both 
Central and State Governments are now trying their utmost 
to improve the general condition of agriculture in India and 
have, therefore, undertaken some big multipurpose irrigation 
projects and innumerable minor irrigation projects, reclamation 
of lands, hiring out of tractors, various agricultural researche, 
and establishment of seed multiplication farms. There is no 
doubt that with the improvement of agriculture if the yield 
per hectare of all kinds of crops can be brought up to the 
level of the civilized countries, there will be a great economic 
renaissance and India will again revive her affluence and 
prosperity. ( 670 words) 

112- The problem! of the Indian villaCee and 

their eolation {CL '52, '63 ) 

The Indian villages, which were at one time the seats of 
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joys and plenty, are now fraught with miseries, abject poverty, 
illiteracy and superstitions. The problems of water-supply 
( both for drinking and agricultural purposes), drainage, sani¬ 
tation, spread of epidemic diseases (like small-pox, cholera, 
etc. ), absence of schools, doctors and hospitals and heavy 
death tolls have greatly affected the progress of villages. People 
are indifferent to health and hygiene and education. Want of 
transport facilities and defective means of communication 
specially during the rains, when the non-metalled roads are 
muddy and impassable, affect the spirit of interdependence 
among different villages which is keenly felt in times of famine 
or failure of crops. The division of labour based on caste 
prejudices IS not yet extinct 111 rural areas. There the market 
for commodities IS narrow and the economies of large-scale 
production are wanting. Jealousy, quarrel and absence of 
co-operation among villagers add to their miseries. Most of the 
tillages have been abandoned by the rich and well-to-do 
people leaving behind only the poor villagers to rot there 
helplessly. 

The solution to these problems lies m all round improvement 
of the villages by the establishment of cottage industries and 
handicrafts and by collective farming, and spread of free and 
compulsory primary education in rural areas together with 
adult education through literary centres, libraries, recreation 
clubs etc. Sanitation by clearing of jungles and filling of ditches, 
sinking of lubewells and ring-wells, construction of metalled 
roads, and opening of dispensaries, health centres and maternity 
homes, establishment of co-operative banks and co-operative 
credit societies are es.sential for restoring ihe old prosperity of 
our villages. The doctors and well-to-do people should be 
induced to resettle there. With the betterment of economic 
condition, the spirit of co.operation among villagers will revive 
and the villages will tend to be self-sufficient units. 

The question of rural uplift in India loomed large before the 
public and the government and some progress has been 
lachieved in this respect by the operation of rural development 
programmes. A very comprehensive plan, viz. All-India rural- 
cum-urban Community Development Programme, as devised 
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h\ the Flannins Comm.'ssion. w;is iiiauciiratcd by tkniMiimcm 
wHh eiTecl from Oci. 2, 1952. 

The Community Development Project i.s undoubtedly a step 
111 the right direction if the villages have to be revitalised. It.s 
aim is to rouse a sense of self-reliance in the villagers and make 
them feel an interest in the improvement of their own villages. 
Electricity is, without doubts, a boon to modern civilization 
and IS essential for raising the standard of rural life. This fact 
IS increasingly reali.sed and an earnest attempt is being made 
by Government and State Electricity Boards in all States to 
extend power to interiors of rural areas. In future the villages 
will no longer suffer from an atmosphere of gloom and 
depression that over-spreads them now. By the help of 
electricity they will be in a position to start small scale industries 
and thus supplement their meagre income from agriculture. All 
this will help to improve the standard of village life consi¬ 
derably Improved means of communication between the 
villages and neighbouring towns will also help to improve 
village life. Good roads are being built at a rapid rate so that 
the days of isolation of our villages are fast coming to an end. 
In future villagers are sure to get all the amenities of town-life 
at their door step. They will cease to be regarded as on a 
lower level than people dwelling in towns and cities. 

(585 words) 

US. Lite in a West Bengal Village today ( '69 j 

A West Bengal village is no longer that serene habitation 
far away from the ignoble strife of the city. Connected by 
bus or railways it is always conversant with the day to day 
developments in the city. Though the hubbub of politics does 
not mar the peaceful tenor of its everyday life, its inhabitants 
are aware of the recent changes in the field of politics- The 
network of health centres in various parts of the country has 
nd them of some of the epidemics and the seasonal diseases. 
Education is no loger a neglected thing. Even multipurpose 
schools have been set up for the sons of the soil in the very 
heart of the village. 

Such a village is Usthi, about thirty-five miles from Calcutta 
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and six miles form Diamond Harbour. About Ij miles from 
the station Deuli it lies on the Calcutta-Diamond Harbour 
route. A pucca road connects it with the village. Cycle ricksaws 
are easily availble for reaching the interior of the village. A 
bus route runs through it to Diamond Harbour. On ‘hat’ 
days ( Wednesday and Saturday ) streams of people flock to 
the village for paddy and molasses. There is also a 
local market for everyday transactions. What makes the 
place so picturesque is the presence of two canals around the 
village. There is a school meant for both boys and girls. It 
has recently been upgraded to higher secondary stage. A 
post office and a sub-registry office have greatly relieved the 
people of worries and anxieties. The presence of the Block 
Development Office has substantially improved the prospects 
of the village. The village peasants grow paddy and vegetables 
throughout the year. There are some office-goers who rush 
to Calcutta everyday by train. 

Life in this village is more or less peaceful. Whatever 
disputes arise in the locality are tackled by the Panchyat. The 
presence of the police outpost considerably helps maintain the 
law and order. Of course, the tiaditional family ties and 
loyalties are still there to enforce a sense of discipline among 
ihe people. 

Living close to nature and the rii',ged soil the pepple of the 
village are painstaking and enterpriaing. Fishing is a pleasant 
pastime. Local football tournaments and other games keep the 
people there busy in their leisure hours. Cultural activites 
are occasionally organized by students of the multipurpose 
school which prove to be a great attraction to them. There is 
a big Library and Reading Room which cater to the needs of 
the local public. There is a gymnasium for the students and a 
theatrical club for the elders. Usually they stage a play during 
the pujas. A number of pujas are held every year and there is 
a healthy rivalry among different groups organising these pujas. 
The immersion ceremony is held with great pomp and 
grandeur. The village is still in a backward state in respect of 
lighting arrangement. The State Electricity Board is likely to 
extend its lines there in their next extension programme. The 
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lubewells sunk there being inadequate villagers still depend on 
the shallow tanks which is very unhygienic. There is, however, 
no student unrest or gheraos or bundh menace in this village. 
In a word, there is still peace of mind and the life in the 
village Usthi is pleasant enough to its inhabitants. 

( 547 words ) 

114. Urbanization in West Bengal (ff'BCS '6/) 

In Western countries there IS very little difference between 
a town and a village except in size. The amentitics enjoyed by 
town-people are also available to v ilhigers. The extension of 
electricity on a massive scale has turned the villages into minia¬ 
ture towns. The invention of radio and television has further 
reduced the gap between the two ways of living. All this has 
lessened the attraction of towns and many people now prefer to 
settle down in the less congested villages where they can brea¬ 
the purer air than in towns and have more space to move 
about. 

The Goverment of India also realised llte futility of looking 
for rapid progress in the absence of planned urbanization of 
the villages. Throughout the British rule the villages were left 
in a wretched condition. The result was that people of means 
refused to live in rural conditions and left the villages en masse. 
No scheme of development is likely to succeed where a great 
majority of people are doomed to live under sub-human condi¬ 
tions, deprived of the essentials of modern life. 

The Government of West Bengal, taking their cue from 
the Center, have embarked on a programme of urbanization. 
The idea is to bring the amenities of city life within reach of 
the villagers. Electrical energy is being progressively extended 
to more and more villages in West Bengal This will not only 
help to remove the air of gloom and despondency, 
characteristic of village life, it will also supply the villagers 
with energy necessary for starting industries on a small scale 
and will be a source of profitable employment. It will obviate 
the necessity of periodical exodus to towns and factories in 
search of employment and enable the people to live throughout 
the year in their home environment. The State Government 
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have also blue-printed an ambitious health scheme for the 
villages. There will be a health centre for every small group 
of three or four villages with a properly equipped hospital. 
The centres will be manned by qualilied medical men who will 
be induced to live in the villages with proper subsidies. 
Education also occupies an important place in the scheme. 
There is provision not only for primary and secondary educa¬ 
tion but also for higher education in rural surroundings. Al¬ 
ready a number of colleges has been started in the villages. In 
order to provide teachers for these schools the Government 
hare decided to start teachers’ training institutions at different 
levels to be located in village surroundings. A net-work of metal¬ 
led and unmetalled roads in villages has now simplified the 
means of communications. Life without recreation is very much 
like a burden. For this purpose, the Folk Entertainment Section 
is scheduled to visit the villages occasionally and arrange for 
the staging of dramas and exhibition of screenplays. The exten¬ 
sion of electricity will also enable cinema houses to be started 
at suitable intervals. A radio centre is proposed to be started at 
every village where people may congregate in the evening and 
pass sometime in profit and recreation. It is expected that the 
moribund villages of Bengal will be revitalized when the 
scheme goes into full operation. {520 words) 

116. The moderiilBation of rural areas [WBCS 76) 
India is a country living in villages, but the influx to urban 
areas in search of employment is steadily increasing. 
Reorganisation of the rural economy through a programme of 
industrialisation has therefore become an urgent need. Prime 
Minister Sm. Indira Gandhi's 20-point Economic Programme 
sought to improve the conditions'of the rural population by 
grant of moratorium on recovery of loans from landless 
labourers, small farmers and artisans, distribution of essen¬ 
tial goods and distribution of surplus lands among the needy. 

To save the villages was Gandhiji’s dream ; to moderniie 
them is our duty. To bring smile in all rural lips by ^providing 
the so-called rustics with the amenities we enjoy in towns, will 
be our real achievement. The first step towards this modernisa¬ 
tion will be to bring electricity to every cottage. Electricity will 
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remove the depressing darkness of rural evenings. An 
illomiDated night will mean an extension of the day and hence 
more work, more pleasure, greater prosperity and brighter 
future for the villages in particular and the nation in general. 
Let us hope our hydro-electric multipurpose schemes—Bhakra 
Nangal, Damodar Valley, Hirakud, Tungabhadra etc.—will 
soon carry electric power to all the corners of remote villages 
and thus fulfil our cherished dream of self-reliant villages. 

The next step towards the improvement of rural areas is to 
allow them a more prosperous economy. And this can be made 
possible by doing away with the traditional machinery for 
farming and irrigation. Additional energy inputs for the 
operation of irrigation pomps and in the form oi fertilizers are 
the essential key to tapping vast unexploited food-production 
potential, The recent shifts in emphasis by the World Bank 
and other development agencies to give greater attention to 
small farms and rural development are an important step in 
the right direction. For, the small-farm progress can help 
improve income-distribution patterns, reduce unemployment, 
check the swelling flow of people from the countryside to the 
Cities. Also, by spreading the benefits of economic progress 
among the poorest groups, it can create a social environment 
that greatly increases the motivation to limit family size. All 
of this will give the villages a new look and the villagers a new 
taste of happiness. 

There should be development of rural leadership so that a 
scientific approach could be made to agriculture. This alone 
vt'ould transform the sector and increase output. There was no 
harm if people from villages came to towns to educate 
themselves. But they should go back and use their knowledge 
for rural development. Integrated rural development can be 
broadly classified as integration in a co-ordinating agency of 
the work of integrated agricultural development, integrated 
rural industries development and integrated labour and 
employment development. There have to be complementary 
services of credit and service institutions, marketing systems 
and consumer goods distribution agencies. 

But the modernisation or urbanisation would not be 
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completed if we just remain wistful. We ourselves are to be 
more up and doing. Roads must be constructed there, welb 
must be sunk. Education and sanitation facilities must not be 
denied to them. Good schools and colleges, both for boys 
and girls, and even some co-educational institutions must be set 
up. Doctors must go to replace the quacks ; medicines must 
be abundantly available and hospitals and health-centres must 
be built to minister to the needs of the sick and the wounded. 

If all this can be done, if this determined war can be waged 
against the demons of poverty, ignorance and disease, only 
then can the rural areas wear a broad smile and enjoy the 
fruits of modernisation. ( 585 words ) 

116. “Back to the village” ( WBCS '75 ) 

A large majority of the people in India live in the villages. 
Their number was very much larger in the past but even now 
they outnumber the town-dwellers. In the past the villages 
were prosperous but in course of time the towns having various 
amenities and sources of earning especially with the growth of 
industrialization, attracted the talented and enterprising people 
away from the villages. The result was that the villages lost 
health and prosperity and became the shelter of ill-fed, 
undernourished, illiterate masses. 

After independence it was rightly realised by the leaders 
that without improvement of the villages the country could not 
prosper. If village perishes, India perishes. There was no 
harm if people from villages came to towns to educate them¬ 
selves. But they should go back and use their knowledge for 
rural development. The development of rural leadership is 
necessary by the application of scientific approaches to 
agriculture. 15 p.c. of Indians lived in villages and they should 
continue to live there. The educated young people should 
not think that working on a farm was beneath their dignity. 
Any activity which would boost production and improve health 
and sanitation, was worth doing well. 

The agriculture should be a nation's first concern, 
particularly a nation like India. Efforts to increase the 
agricultural output through supply of irrigated water, good 
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seeds, fertilizers, improved techniques and use of power had 
borne fruit. During the last 25 years the production has 
doubled itself. If the cottage industry and co-operatives can 
be well-developed, the villages would be revitalized and the 
villagers will have a sense of self-reliance. The problems of 
rural unemployment and under-employment would be eased. 
Improved means of communication between the villages and 
the neighbouring towns will also help to improve village life. 
If the villagers get all the amenities of town-life at their door¬ 
step, they would not like to throng amidst the hubbub of a 
town. (315 words) 

117. The problem of IndaBtriallsation in India ( CL '51 ) 

India is primarily an agricultural country and the depend¬ 
ence of the majority of the population on agriculture for 
subsistence has resulted in an excessive pressure on land, low 
per capita income of the people and a chronic unemployment. 
411 these evils can be remedied by an economic salvation of 
India through planned industrialisation. India is rich in almost 
all the minerals and natural resources required for modern 
industries and has thus an ample scope for a full fledged 
industrialisation. India has already made some progess in the 
field of industries, such as iron and steel, coal, jute, textiles, 
paper, chemicals, tea, sugar, cement, matches etc., though she is 
still much deficient in the manufacture of tools and machinery, 
non-ferrcus metals, heavy chemicals, automobiles and tractors, 
prime movers and electricals. On the whole, the industrial 
backwardness of India is gradually decreasing and she has now 
a place amongst the leading industrial countries in respect of 
her volume and variety of output, though the industrial progress 
here is not yet commensurate with the great possibilities due to 
her vast area, population and resources. The last Great War 
opened up new opportunities for industrial development by 
shrinkage of imports and widening of foreign markets, while 
Independence of India has given a great stimulus by opening up 
new avenues of industries and extending more assistance, 
financial and otherwise, from the Central and State 
Governments for the purpose. The development schemes 
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undertaken by the Government of India include,the Fertilizer 
Factory at Sindri, the Machine Tool Factory at Bangalore, the 
Penicillin and Paludrine Factory at Poona and the Locomotive 
Factory at Chittaranjan. In recent years even such industries 
as automobile production, aeroplane making and ship building 
etc. have been started. There is still ample scope for enamel 
industry, glass, heavy chemicals, rubber goods and stationery 
articles. The production ofelectr'c motors and fans, aluminium, 
bicycles, tyres and tubes, copper conductors, receivers etc. are 
also in progress. 

Though the necessity of industrialisation is now universally 
admitted, yet the want of sufTicient technicians and skilled 
labours, absence of industry-mindcdness and shyness of capital 
stand on the way of its marked progress. There are innumer¬ 
able cottage industries such as husking of paddy and pulses, 
grinding of wheat and other cereals, oil pressing, gur and sugai 
making, cotton ginning and spinning, sericulture, toymaking. 
paper-making, metal, leather and ceramic industries etc. which 
can well be developed as subsidiary occupations for the agricul¬ 
turists and also as supplement to big industries. Our 
industrialisation will be complete when our country will be self- 
sufficient in respect of her own requirements and the produce 
will be of such a good quality and less cost as to capture the 
foreign markets as well. 

,4ccording to the industrial policy of Government as outlined 
on April 30, 1956, 17 key industries—such as arms and amuni- 
tions and allied defence equipments ; atomic energy ; iron and 
steel ; heavy plant and machinery required for iron and steel 
manufacture, for mining and other basic industries; heavy 
electrical plants ; coal and lignite ; mineral oils; mining of 
iron, manganese, chrome, gypsum, sulphur, gold and diamond, 
copper, lead, zinc, tin and wolfram ; minerals; air-transport: 
railway ; shipbuilding ; telephone cables; telegraph and wireless 
apparatus; generation and distribution of electricity—will be 
the exclusive responsibility of the State. 12 other industries 
{ minor minerals; aluminium and non-ferrous metals; machine- 
tools ; ferro-alloys and tool-steels; chemical industries; 
antibiotics and essential drugs; fertillizers; synthetic rubber ; 



carbonization of coal; chemical pulp ; road transport and sea 
transport) will be progressively State-owned. The remainder 
will be left to private Sector. Several Industrial Estates have 
been set up where private individuals can use the machineries 
for production of their goods. 

As to financing of industries, in addition to Industrial 
Finance Corporation, a number of investment or development 
Corporations has been set up with direct or indirect participa¬ 
tion by the Government. Loans from the World Bank and 
Foreign Capital are also available for development and 
establishment of certain big industries in this country. 

If the present rate of progress and development of industries 
continue, India is sure to have an industrial renaissance in no 
distant future which will lead her to the long-cherished 
prosperity she deserves. ( 685 words) 

118. Rationalization of Indnatry ( WBCS ’60 ) 

Rationalization is an industrial term which implies the 
process of effecting efficieney in productive industries by 
eliminating waste, either of efforts or of materials, and by 
forming them into large combines with a view to meeting 
competition. It means an all-round scheme to reduce production 
cost and improve quality by the standardization of materials 
and products and the adoption, on an extensive scale, of 
modern plants, machinery and method of production and the 
elimination of uneconomic units. Rationalization thus aims at 
smooth and harmonious working of industries and better 
output, but it threats labour displacement and is closely 
associated with unemployment. India, as a Welfare State, will 
have to pursue an economic policy, the fundamental aim of 
which should be the avoidance of unemployment or under¬ 
employment through the maintenance of useful employment 
opportunities for those able and willing to work. Thus the 
immediate implementation of the schemes of rationalization on 
a wider scale will be inconsistent with the above economic 
policy and is bound to generate, social discontent to a large 
extent. 

Industrialism is the outstanding feature of the world today. 
It is making tremehdous strides in every civilized country. It 
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envisages production of goods in works and factories on a large 
scale, substituting the older system of producing goods by 
manual labour by men in their homes or in small workshop-. 
Substitution of steam and electrical energy for hand labour has 
practically revolutionized industrial production. The safeguard- 
to facilitate the progress of rationalization are standardization 
of work loads and working conditions, stopping new hiring so 
that displaced workers can be absorbed, maintaining worker.- 
during a re-training period for other jobs and sharing the gains 
from rationalization with workers affected. 

Industries which produce goods primarily for export are 
best suited for rationalization as the export industries in this 
case have to face competition from industries of other countries. 
Rationalization has been markedly effective in respect of iron 
and steel work, cotton textile and jute industries and the like. 
Since numerous new and hard problems have emerged between 
labour and capital, it has become necessary to strike a balance 
between the two. Trade-unionism has played an effective role in 
this direction. The unions organize strikes in order to force 
employers to concede their demands, while the employers 
resort to lock-outs to resist them. This trial of strength between 
capital and labour has developed into class war and the 
situation thus created has helped the propagation of 
communistic doctrines in various countries. Governments in 
democratic countries have endeavoured to safeguard the 
interests of labour by passing various measures like factory acts, 
workmen’s compensation acts and compulsory insurance laws. 
Efforts are being made to mitigate, as far as possible, the 
growing evils of class-war. 

The primary object of rationalization of industry is to 
facilitate smooth and increased production through industrial 
peace. For this purpose a spirit of co-operation between labour 
and capital is of imperative necessity. Various methods are 
suggested and tried in order to achieve this purpose. Collective 
negotiation between the trade-unions and the employers is the 
most effective means of solution of disputes. When prices rise, 
there must be a proportionate rise in the wages of the workers 
and different welfare measures have to be taken to ameliorate 
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(he living condition of workers and other people. It is evident 
that in a tussle between labour and capital, the latter has the 
advantage. This is why steps have to be taken to protect the 
interest of labour by means of enactments and certain other 
measures. 

In view of the present unemployment situation, the whole 
issue of rationalization must be approached with humane con¬ 
sideration and the measures adopted by the Government must 
be labour-intensive and not labour-saving, that is, the rationali¬ 
zation in industry in this country should be introduced in a 
very slow and gradual process. ( 633 words ) 

119. Rise in the stadard of life and ita implications 

( WBCS '51 ) 

The term “standard of life" has two distinct meanings. In 
the strict technical sense, standard of life means the scale of 
living which the average individual of any given group considers 
preferable to marriage and settlement in life. In the loose and 
general sense it means merely the list of things which the 
average individual of any given class happens to be consuming 
at a given time and place, but this description of the way of 
life IS of little economic value. In the technical sense, it Is a vital 
factor in determining the density of population, the labour 
supply, the rate of wages and the possibility of future improve¬ 
ment of economic conditions. Those, who do not like to marry 
until they earn a decent income so as to afford a great many 
luxuries as well as necessaries of life, are said to have a high 
standard of living. Provision for adequate education of 
children or possession of a motor ear or high bank balance or 
insurance Policies may also add to the high standard of living. 
Thus a standard of living is always a relative term and consists 
of the number of desirable things which the individual prefers 
to the domestic satisfactions which come with marriage. A 
high standard of living may result either from a weakening of 
sex and domesticity or from a strengthening of the desire for 
other things, while a low standard may result either from 
exaggerated sexual and domestic desires or from weakened 
desires for other things. 
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The standard of living of workers plays the same part in 
determining wages as the cost of producing a commodity plays 
in determining its price. Standard of living has a vital influence 
upon the economic well-being of nations and of classes within a 
nation. If the standard of living of every individual of a group 
or society is high, there is a definite check against territorial 
over-population or occupational congestion. Such a country, 
in the absence of immigration would never have any more 
people than it could aflbrd , and naturally there would be no 
want or starvation and the country would be prosperous. 
Consequent to the high standard of living, there appear late 
marriage among men and women and a tendency of birth 
control and artificial restrictions to avoid over population. It is 
responsible for the creation of new wants and their satisfaction 
through the all round development of industries. Rise in the 
standard of living is inter-related with the progress of a 
country. The difference in the standard of living in the urban 
and rural areas are well manifest. India now suffers from over¬ 
population and extreme poverty and to ameliorate her condi¬ 
tion, all efforts have to be made towards improvement of our 
standard of life. ( 457 words) 

120. Rift In the eost of living and its conseqneaees 

( MUc '67 ) 

Rise in the cost of living always has its consequence^ some 
of which are very important. The cost of living rises with ihe 
advancement of material progress of a country. As more things 
are available for man’s comfort and luxury, naturally there is a 
perceptible rise in the cost of living. And the rise in the cost 
of living which is an inevitable result of the rise in the standard 
of living also leads to various ccnsequences in its turn which 
are mostly detrimental to the fixed-income group. 

Although the rise in the cost of living is the result of a 
rise in the standard of living it paradoxically leads to poverty 
and consequent fall in the standard of living of a particular 
group of people. Income does not generally increase with the 
rise in the cost of living. Naturally, with the rise in the cost 
of living people become poorer and poorer. The purchasing 
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power of the money decreases. Most people cannot any longer 
afford any luxury and the standard of living falls. 

The fall in the standard of living has many socio-economic 
consequences. Since rise in the cost of living means accumulation 
of money by a few people, there is wide-spread discontentment. 
The larger section of the society becomes poor and there is 
inevitably a feeling of disillusionment. Poverty leads to dirt 
and disease. Efficiency also suffers a good deal. Since there 
IS always a feeling among the workers that the money for their 
work would not be any more sufficient to buy the things they 
need even for daily use they refuse to put in their best. The 
standard of business falls and even the rich and affluent group 
are affected and the country's economy is hard hit. 

The cost of living naturally rises more as there is a fall in 
the production resulting from the fall m the business. .And 
the whole society is caught up in a whirligig. The rise mthe 
cost of living again is detrimental to society inasmuch as it 
contributes to the growth of anti-social elements. The sense of 
frustration mainly accounts for the growth of anti-social 
activities. Especially among the low-income groups there is a 
growing sense of anger against the injustice of the affluent 
section. Rise in the price of articles again leads to a tendency 
of hoarding and profiteering and black-marketing and supply 
of adulterated or spurious articles, thus leading to all-round 
corruption and vices. There is aflluence of ill-got money in 
the hands of some while the majority of the people are 
subjected to immense hardship. 

Growing poverty leads the labourers to demand more wages 
which the employers cannot grant in view of the falling 
standard of business and the rising cost of living. The result 
is that the labourers are on strike for days together inviting 
thereby more poverty on them. The employers also sometimes 
retaliate by declaring lock-outs and thus compelling the 
labourers to surrender. Various political parties also take 
advantage of this growing sense of dissatisfaction among the 
people by inciting them against the ruling party and urging 
them to take part in anti-government activities. All attempts 
are made to paralyse the government and the innocent people 
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are subjected to much harassment in addition to their being 
economically overburdened. (545 words) 

121, Family Planning in India {IVBCS '65, 70) 

or. Family planning among different ciaaaea in aociety 

( WBCS '75 ) 

t-’amily planning is another name for birth control. 
Nowadays a planned family means a household which contains 
only two or three children, Population of the world is increas¬ 
ing rapidly, but earth’s natural resources are decreasing 
gradually. So a problem arises: How will the teeming popula¬ 
tion of the world find food and other necessaries of life in the 
years to come ? In spite of the spectacular achievements of 
science in food production and other spheres scientists have 
not been able to solve this problem. So the only solution 
seems to lie in family planning. Governments of all countries 
have adopted family planning as an important programme to 
tackle food problem and other economic maladies. 

India is an under-developed but over-populated country. 
So there is chronic food scarcity m this country. The 
standards of living of common man in India are lower than 
those of many industrially developed countries of the world. 
Most of the Indian women live miserable lives. They enjoy 
very few opportunities in their lives. Opportnnities for employ¬ 
ment are limited in India ; so the problem of un-employment 
has assumed alarming proportions in recent times. In order 
to tackle all these problems our government has given top 
priority to family planning. The red triangle, the symbol of 
family planning, can be found even in the remotest corner of 
this vast country. 

People belonging to upper classes of society have adopted 
western standards of living. They have various sources of 
pleasure and amusement. Life is a game to them. They 
frequently visit theatre houses and cinema halls, and enjoy 
cabaret shows in big hotels, So they do not have to find 
recreation in procreation. In most cases these people have 
small families. The family planning programme has been 
wholly successful among the rich people of India. 
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The middle class people of India have been hard hit by the 
eoonomic problems which have raised their ugly heads in 
recent times. For example, in every middle class I'arnily there 
is at least one unemployed young man. Educated girls of a 
middle class family do not easily find husbands or jobs in 
these hard times. So they become an oppressive burden to the 
male earning members of the family. Poverty looms large in 
the horizon of many middle class families. Parents of noor 
middle class families look upon family planning as a blessing. 
They adopt all sorts of birth control devices, and try their best 
to stop multiplication of oTspring. We may say that the family 
planning programme of our government has become very 
popular among the middle class people. 

The picture is altogether different in the villages where 
most of the people are poor and belong to lower classes of 
society. In the rural areas of India a family wants quite a few 
children, especially sons, to help the father in his work and 
support parents in their old age. If there are more sons m the 
family, some may find jobs in towns and help the parents. 
Again, in most of the villages deep-rooted prejudices and 
superstitions influence the population, and women who are 
willing to adopt birth control devices are generally viewed 
unfavourably. Our government is aware of these facts and has 
made elaborate arrangements for making family planning 
popular in the rural areas. 

We arrive at the conclusion that upper and middle classes 
of Indian society have already made the family planning 
programme a success and that the lower class people are slowly 
getting attracted to it. { 578 words ) 

122. [Inemplorment ( CL '53, 73, Misc '72 ) 

Or, The aente unemplorment problem In roar State 

( WBCS '73 ) 

Unemployment has been a chronic feature of Indian 
economy. The unemployment problem is acute in most of the 
States of India, but in West Bengal it is assuming alarming 
proportions. An examination of the recent census data and 
live-registers of employment exchanges shows that West Bengal 
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has (he largest number of unemployed young men and women. 
The total number of unemployed is 2 8 millions and if under¬ 
employment is taken into account then the ligure would come 
to 4 5 millions. 

Now the question arises: Why is the unemployment 
problem so acute in West Bengal ? West Bengal is a thickly 
populated State. The city of Calcutta, the State capital, has a 
very dense population, Calcutta attracts jobseekers from all 
States of India. The partition of India led to the arrival of a 
large number of people from East Pakistan ( now Bangladesh ) 
to West Bengal. The joint family system has been a contributing 
factor to the explosion of unemployment in West Bengal. The 
people of West Bengal are interested in white-collar jobs. 
They are rather unwilling to accept jobs which require manual 
work. Fewness of industrial units in West Bengal is also 
responsible for its acute unemployment problem. The two 
United Front governments clouded the industrial climate in 
West Bengal, Coercive methods like strike and gherao were 
responsible for the closure of many factories and workshops. 
Some big business houses shifted their units from this State to 
other peaceful States. All these factors have made the problem 
of unemployment so acute in West Bengal. 

The acute unemployment problem has created political and 
social unrest in West Bengal. Unemployed young men are 
being recruited by mischievous politicians for their selfish 
interests. Many bright students are giving up studies and 
joining polities in the hope of changing the political set up of 
the country. Perhaps the greatest casualty of the unemploy¬ 
ment problem is education. Schools and colleges of West 
Bengal cannot function smoothly because the students have 
become totally indifferent to studies. Mass copying in 
examination and other evils of the academic world of West 
Bengal are ultimately traceable to the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment. The process of disintegration is likely to start in a society 
in which the majority ofj young men and women are uncertain 
about their future. If the present situation continues for an 
indefinite period of time, a great upheaval will take place in 
West Bengal. 
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The present education system should be changed to meet 
the recent socio-economic needs of the society Expansion 
of primary education is one of the programmes within the 
education sector which can increase employment opportunities, 
particularly for teachers. If a massive programme of adult 
literacy is undertaken, many educated young men and women 
can be appointed as teachers. The State government should 
pass a legislation to ensure that every industrial unit appoint 
the required number of engineers and diploma-holders in 
engineering and technology according to its scale of production. 
This would increase the ucmand for icchiiical personnel in 
many industries. A massive programme of construction in 
rural areas can create consideiable eraploymeni opportunities, 
file self-employment scheme popularized m Gujarat and 
Kerala may be considered in West Bengal. Both the 
Union Gov'ernmeiit and the State Governments are trying to 
solve this problem by undertaking a number of special employ¬ 
ment mea.'.ure.s for the beiielil of small fanners, agricultural 
labourers and educated unemployed including engineers and 
technicians, besides the crash scheme for rural employment, 
rile Nationalised Banks also render financial assistance to 
entrepreneurs deserving to set up industrial units or to take up 
various economic activities like transpoit business, retail trade, 
small business and improved agricultural activities, if all these 
measures work satisfactorily along with the industrial expansion 
and the control of the growth of population m this state, the 
acute unemployment problem from which this St.ite now suffers, 
can be tackled effectively (618 words) 

1$3- Commercial Educatioa—its cultaral and 

practical valae (fVBCS 73 ) 

We are living in an age of commerce. Commercial activities 
have increased in every country after the Second World War. 
It is due mainly to the improvement of transport system. Now 
the commercial activities of a country are not limited within 
its boundaries. Commodities of one country are being sent to 
markets of other countries. Every country is trying to capture 
some foreign market. It goes without saying that an uneducated 
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businessman cannot organize commercial activities of the 
modern world. So commercial education has become very 
important in the present age. 

In the past very few students received commercial 
education. But now many students get themselves admitted in 
commerce colleges. Gone are the days when commercial 
education was supposed to be meant for the dull students. We 
find now many brilliant students who are eager to receive 
commercial education. Thus only meritorious students are 
allowed to read at the Institute of Business Management at 
Calcutta. Indeed, commercial education has great cultural 
value. It has added dignity to commercial activities. Modern 
businessmen are not ignorant persons; they receive commercial 
education before they start business. They cannot hope to 
achieve success in business without some knowledge of 
accountancy, book-keeping and commercial laws, Study of 
commerce subjects enables businessmen to understand probleni.s 
of the commercial world. In ancient India commercial 
employments were meant for people belonging to lower classes. 
Among the Aryans the businessmen were given the lowest rank 
in the social ladder. In Europe, even in the early years of the 
present century, young men of aristocratic families held aloof 
from what was called the vulgarity of business. Commercial 
education has removed such prejudices from ourtminds. This 
is one of the greatest values of commercial education. 

Nowadays the demand for job-oriented education is being 
put forward from different quarters. Commercial education is 
job-oriented; it has much practical value. Most of the 
students who study general arts or science subjects cannot 
utilize their knowledge in any way when they begin their 
professional career. Literature, philosophy, history, physics 
and chemistry enrich the minds of students, but they have very 
little practical utility in life. In this respect commerce subjects 
stand contrasted with general arts and science subjects. Study 
of accountancy, book-keeping and auditing has practical vahie. 
Students, who study these subjects, receive training for their 
professional career. Commerce students are likely to become 
competent employees in goverament and commercial ofilces. 
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There is no denying that commerce students after graduation 
easily turn from learning to earning. 

For a commercial career, the need for good training and 
experience in business management and technique of work 
cannot be too highly emphasized. At the present moment the 
widespread and increasing problem of unemployment among 
the educated youths has brought the question of commercial 
careers to the forefront. If successful enterprises can grow up 
with the expansion of industries in the country, the 
opportunities of commercial career will be much larger. 

Commercial education in our country is still in its infancy. 
Even now more emphasis is laid on humanities or science 
stream of education. Arrangements for commercial education 
n India are not at all satisfactory. Many commerce colleges 
have no buildings of their own. In most of the commerce 
colleges students can read only at night. As commercial 
education has great cultural value and practical utility, our 
government should try to improve its standard. If commercial 
education is properly imparted to our students, the unemploy¬ 
ment problem of the country will become easier to tackle. We 
hope that the standard of commercial education will improve 
and it will become more popular in the years to come. 

( 595 words) 

124. Scope of expansion of India's foreign trade 

( WBCS ’75) 

With the termination of the Second World War there were 
broad changes in the volume, composition and direction of 
India's foreign trade. Partition of the country also brought 
about some notable changes in the composition and direction 
of India's foreign trade. India was an exporter of raw jute 
prior to the partition of the country. After the partition she 
became an importer of raw jute from Pakistan. She had also 
to import raw cotton from Pakistan. India also faced a deficit 
in foodgrains and as such had to import foodgrains from 
foreign countries, India, though essentially an agricultural 
country, had to import foodgrains, raw jute, raw cotton, wheat 
etc. because she could not as yet reach the le vel of self-sitffiici- 
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ency id agriculturai production, The turning point in India's 
foreign trade since partition came with the devaluation of the 
rupee in Sept. '49 as there was an increase in the volume of 
export and rise in price-level. 

There has been a remarkable change in the pattern of 
India's iforeign trade during the Plan Period. India has been 
now exporting a number of nop-lraditional items, 'i.e. items 
other than traditional goods like jute products, textile goods, 
tea, sugar etc. Previously India would export mainly raw 
materials and import finished products. Now, India also has 
begun to export linished products. Finished steel is now being 
exported by India to West African countries. Railway wagons 
are Deing exported to Cast European countries including 
Soviet Union. 

Imports offoodgrains occupy an important position. Imports 
of machinery and transport equipments and metal products 
also occupy imporiant position. Of the exports jute manufa¬ 
ctures. tea and cotton textiles siili hold the important position, 
But diversification of exports particularly exports of metal, 
metal manufactures (including machinery, equipment and 
engineering 'goods), railway wagons, electric bulbs, iron ore, 
chemicals and allied products have been gaining importance 
111 oui export trade. The State Trading Corporation has been 
exploring new markets for India's exportable good.s. 

Another remarkable change in the pattern of India's foreign 
trade has been achieved with the exploration of new export 
markets. Now, India has been maintaining trade relations 
with a large number of countries including the countries of 
East Europe, West Africa and South-East Asia. Britain's 
share in India's foreign trade has declined to a very large 
extent since Britain entered in the European Common 
Market. In respect of India's foreign trade both USA and 
USSR hold a very high position. The chronic shortage of 
foreign exchange reserves stands in the way of further expan¬ 
sion of India's foreign trade. 

If India is to compete with foreign countries in exploring 
new markets for her products, she must try to improve the 
quality of her exportable goods and revitalize her machinery 
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for publicity in foreign countries. There is no doubt that there 
are many commodities in India (e.g. silken garments, leather 
goods, cottage industry products etc,) which have potentially 
bigger market in foreign countries than they actually 
possess at present. Thus there is scope for further expansion 
of foreign trade and with this object exports of non-tradit/onal 
goods should be encouraged and production of those commo¬ 
dities which have export potentialities should be encouraged. 
The balance of trade was sharply affected recently due to rise 
in the import bill because of the OPEC's decision to raise the 
oil price further, To mitigate this loss the volume of exports 
should be raised and the volume of imports should be 
restricted. ( 557 words) 

125. The importance of small-aeale iudnatry 

( WBCS '16 ] 

In the industrial structure of India, we come across three 
sectors of industries. They are the organised sector repre¬ 
sented by large-scale factories, the unorganised sector at widely 
dispersed cottage industries and in between the two, the sector 
of small-industries. For purposes of development, small-scale 
industries were originally defined as industrial units with a 
capital of not more than Rs. 5 lakhs, irrespective of the number 
of persons employed. The limit has since been enlarged. Today 
a unit with an investment of Rs. 7'5 lakhs in machinery and 
equipment is classified as a small-scale industry. In the case 
of ancillary industries that manufacture components and parts 
for larger industries, the limit is put at Rs. 10 lakhs. Industries 
that employ less than 50 persons when using power and less 
than 100 persons when not using power are usually recognised 
as small-scale industries. 

In accordance with the Government’s policy of broad-basing 
entrepreneurship and preventing concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few, several items of production have been set aside 
specifically for the small-scale sector. The big houses will not 
be allowed to enter this area of reserved production. About 
Rs. 1660 crores would be available for small industries in the 
Fifth Plan from public sector and from private sources inclu¬ 
ding banking and financial institutions. The significant point is 

E. E. & C.-13 
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that the small-scale sector has expanded to non-traditional 
industries such as pipes, fittings, bolts and nuts and similar 
mechanical accessories. Small-scale units' role in the production 
of various types of test and measuring instruments, electronic 
equipments, computers and calculators is encouraging. 

Unfortunately the quantitative growth of the small-scale 
sector has not been matched by adequate attention and 
concern for quality. While India has made rapid advances in 
the past 25 years in economic and technological growth, the 
fact that industries had tended to agglomerate around a few 
urban centres and that 65 per cent of "the small-scale units 
were located in Delhi, Maharashtra, Punjab, West Bengal and 
Tamil Nadu, would provide no ground for complacency 
whatever. 

One of the major steps in modernising small-scale industries 
is the establishment of industrial estates, especially in rural 
areas. Building, power, transport and all other requirements 
of a modern industry are provided in these estates. Individuals, 
corporate companies and co-operative societies are invited to 
make use of these well-equipped estates towards larger produc¬ 
tion and all-round development of their small-scale industries. 

As a matter of fact, the deficiencies of large-scale industries 
arc the advantages of the small-scale ones. The former faces 
managerial obstacles when it widens further ; but the small 
firms can exercise personal supervision over all the employees, 
maintain personal contact with them, meet the needs of special 
markets and special tastes, by using the skill of human hands 
and thus fostering creative energy and pride of workmanship. 
The population of India is increasing at a rapid rate. The 
large-scale industries alone cannot give employment to all. The 
development of cottage and samll-scale industry is necessary 
for reducing unemployment. In India, there is a shortage of 
capital but an abundant supply of labour, Asl cottage and 
small industries do not require much capital, they are very 
suitable for India. Cottage and small industries will not only 
increase the wealth and income of India but will also distribute 
them evenly among the masses and solve the unemployment 
problem to some extent. Large-scale manufacturing industries 
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may increase the wealth of the few but they impoverish the 
masses. Cottage and small 'industries will decentralise produc¬ 
tion and do away with certain problems that afflict modern 
society, e g. struggle between labour and capital. 

In view of all this, the small-scale industry appears to 
predict a better future for India. (592 words) 


(h) POLITICAL TOPICS 

126. Internationalism—Fact or Fiction ? ( WBCS '62) 

The nineteenth century was an era of nationalism. Certain 
national states took final shape in this period and the spirit of 
nationalism swept practically all over Europe. While this gave 
an incentive to national reconstruction and had, therefore, a 
beneficial effect in certain directions, in others it was felt to be 
a hindrance rather than a help. In some cases, it gave rise to 
a spirit of emulation and a desire to further the national 
interest at the expense of other nations, and this led many a 
nation into bloody conflict. Hence the history of the nineteenth 
century was little more than the history of a series of conflicts 
fought with no other motive than self-aggrandisement. This 
led the thinking man of the world to discard nationalism as a 
desirable goal for mankind. They thought that the human 
mind should learn to travel beyond national frontiers and look 
upon the whole world as its home. A man should be the 
citizen of the world and not of any particular state. Some of 
these thinkers, notably Marx and Engels, thought that if there 
was to be any conflict, it should be between the oppressed and 
the oppressor and for this purpose all the workers of the world 
should unite in the common object to prevent the moneyed 
class, the capitalists, from exploiting them. The world socialist 
movement had its origin in these ideas. 

It is true that international idea has made some progress in 
recent years. Communism has its followers in all progressive 
countries of the world. A section of the communists still pre¬ 
aches the necessity for class conflict in order to eradicate what¬ 
ever traces of capitalism still pollute the world. But the other 
section seeilis to have developed a spirit of accommodation in 
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recem years and they are in favour of co-existence. Socialists 
in this section depend on time and the inexorable course of 
history to wipe out the remains of the capitalist system. All 
communists speak of the progress of humanity as a whole than 
of the welfare of the nation to which they happen to belong. 
All this sounds verv well. But this profession of world-brother¬ 
hood has not yet been put to any severe test. It is too early to 
accept the statement on its face value that there can never be 
any conflict between two socialist states and in case of a 
conflict between a socialist and a capitalist state, the socialists 
in the latter will not fight for their own country. Already the 
air is thick with rumours that the relation between the two 
leading communist states, Russia and China, are far from 
friendly. If the worst happens and a war breaks out between 
these communist states that will be irrefutable evidence that 
internationalism is as yet only skindeep and m any real 
emergency it is overriden by the nationalist idea. The fact 
is that it requires a high degree of culture and tolerance to be 
truely internationalist in outlook and we are far from that level 
yet. But it is not too much to hope that in the unforeseeable 
future man will be able to shed bis nationalist feelings to be a 
true internationalist. [ 530 words) 

127. Patriotism and Internationalism (MS'5S, '74,Misc 74] 

Patriotism is love for one's own country. True patriotism 
impels a man to dedicate his life for any hardships and sulTe- 
rings for the cause of his country. Patriots who lay down their 
lives to save their country from foreign enemies have won im¬ 
mortal fame even though they failed in their object. Patriots 
are courageous, honourable and self-sacrificing. Freedom of a 
country is attained through the sacrifices of these patriots. 

Patriotism is very closely related to Nationalism, which has 
been defined as the sentiment of nationhood. It arises from the 
feeling that every man owes his first and last duty to the nation. 
The French Revolution with its clarion cry of “Liberty, Equali¬ 
ty and Fraternity" kindled the flame of nationalism not only 
among the French people, but also influenced the nationalist 
moveioents in other countries as well. Aggressive nationalism 
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as followed by Western Powers in conquering colonies of 
weaker races in Asia and Africa led to ceaseless conflicts, mis¬ 
understandings and frictions among sovereign national States 
which culminated in two World Wars in the present century. 

Contrary to this patriotism or nationalism, the ideals of inter¬ 
nationalism or the world citizenship are gaining momentum in 
the modem world. Today we must develop an awareness of 
the obvious dangers which face mankind on account of the 
existence of sovereign national States. Nationalism succeeded 
m bringing together communities living within a geographical 
unit. It should now gracefully make room for internationalism 
which aims at unifying all nations together. As a matter of 
fact internationalism is as yet only skin-deep and in any real 
emergency it is overridden by the nationalist idea. Patriotism 
will have also its existence and importance in the nationalist 
State. Whatever form of Government a country may have, the 
feeling of patriotism is almost universal. International amity 
IS in the present age the only guarantee for the prosperity of 
each single nation. (310 words) 

128. Nationalism and Internationalism (fVBCS'74) 

Nationalism may be defined as the sentiment of nationhood. 
It arises from the feeling that every man owes his first and last 
duty to the nation Originating in the gregarious instinct of 
man and nourished by the rational desire for self-government, 
nationalism came to be a force to be reckoned with during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. As Lord Morley says, 
nationalism ‘ from instinct became idea ; from idea, abstract 
principle ; then fervid prepossession ; ending where it is today 
in dogma, whether accepted or evaded.” 

The French Revolution with its clarion cry of “Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity" kindled the flame of nationalism not 
only among the French people, but also influenced the nationa¬ 
list movement in other countries as well. During the nineteenth 
century nationalism took a militant turn, and brought about 
several revolutions which helped to create the new States like 
Belgium, Serbia and Rumania. It also showed its evil side. It 
inspired the Western powers to conquer colonies in Asia and 
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Africa. These powers popularized the doctrine that politically 
weak and ineapable people must submit to the guidance and 
tutelage of the stronger and more resourceful nations. This 
doctrine ted to ceaseless conflicts, mis-understandings and fric- 
ions among sovereign national states. Aggressive nationalism 
led to two World Wars in the present century. 

Indeed, aggressive nationalism has become the greatest 
raenaee to peace in the modern world. The modern national 
states have started a erazy pursuit of power at any cost and 
by any means. They are producing more and more sophistica¬ 
ted weapons of destruction. If the present arms race continues 
the human raee and human civilization will be destroyed very 
soon. 

After the First World War the League of Nations was 
created for maintenance of peace in the world. Unfortunately 
the League became progressively weaker, and failed to check 
international frictions which exploded into the Second World 
War. At the end of the Second World War the U. N. 0 came 
into existence for the purpose of preservation of peace and 
settlement of international disputes. The U. N. 0. is a symbol 
of internationalism. If the nations voluntarily surrender some 
of their powers and privileges to the U, N. 0., it will be able 
to preserve international peace. 

Nationalism played a very important role in the practical 
politics of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. But now 
it is a spent force. In the modern world we should be inspired 
by the ideals of internationalism. Today ;we must think 
internationally or we perish. On account of the miraculous 
achievements of science, distances have been minimized. 
Science has made neighbours of people living far apart in 
Europe and Asia. So we should aspire to become world 
citizens. We must develop an awareness of the obvious 
dangers which face mankind on account of the existence of 
sovereign national states. It is our duty to create a strong 
opinion in favour of international organizations which may 
promote international peace. Statesmen of all countries should 
seriously consider H.G. Wells's proposal that the nations of the 
world must not maintain their own fighting services and that 
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only the world organization should have military services for 
settling international disputes. Nationalism succeeded in 
bringing together communities living within a geographical unit. 
It should now gracefully make room for internationalism which 
aims at unifying all the nations together. As a matter of fact 
internationalism is as yet only skin-deep and in any real 
emegency it is overridden by the nationalist idea. But it is 
not too much to hope that in future men will be able to shed 
their nationalist feelings to become true internationalists. 

(588 words ) 

129. Democracy {WBCS ’67, IAS ’68) 

Or, The true role of political parties in a democracy 

{IAS ’59) 

Democracy has been defined as ’’the Government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. "It is the only form 
of Government m which the will of the people is reflected in 
the administration. In other forms of Government such as 
monarchy, oligarchy etc, all the power is concentrated in the 
hands of one person or group of persons who carry on the 
administration irrespective of people's wishes. Even if those 
types of Government are conducted in the interest of the 
people, since the people have no connexion with the adminis¬ 
tration, they cannot feel very happy under them. 

But though the masses are connected with the Government 
in a democracy, they cannot, obviously all of them, take an 
active part in the conduct of the Government. There was, of 
course, a time when the number of people in a state was 
limited and then such a method was possible and people could 
assemble in one place and take decision on all important 
matters by majority vote. This was the rule in the city-States 
of ancient Greece. But now with the phenomenal lincrease of 
population in each State it is not possible for 'each and every 
person in a State to take an active part in its administration. 
So people have to be represented by persons of their choice, to 
speak for them in the House of legislature' and to keep watch 
over the activities of the Government. 

The next question that arises is, who are the people who 
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can be safely entrusted with leadership in a democracy. A 
leader should identify himesif with the people whom he 
professes to serve. It is his business to reflect the wishes and 
frustrations of the people in the council of the nation. He 
connot obviously do so unless he has acquainted himself with 
these hopes and despairs by living with the common people 
and sharing their life. Rich or poor whatever he may be, 
devoted service to the people is the first requisite for leadership 
in a democracy, 

The historical evolution of democracy is an interesting study. 
Kingship is found existing in all considerable Asian States till 
very recently. Though sometimes insurrections caused by some 
special act of tyranny overthrew a sovereign or even a dynast) 
but no one thought of changing the form of Government. In 
most of the cities in early Europe the Government seems to 
have been at first monarchical also. But arrogance and oppre¬ 
ssion provoked risings which in many cases ended by vesting 
power in all the free voters. Thus the early steps toward.s 
democracy came not from any doctrine that the pe oplo have a 
right to rule, but from the feeling that an end must be put to a 
lawless oppression by a privileged class. 

The weakness of democracy should not be left out of consi¬ 
deration. This form of government attaches greater impor¬ 
tance to quantity than to quality and since every person does 
not possess the same amount of political talents, a democratic 
government cannot ensure better administration of public 
affairs. Further this form of government lacks stability and is 
not favourable to the development of art, science and culture. 
It ensures neither better government nor greater liberty : 
indeed some of the strongest democratic tendencies are adverse 
to liberty. But whatever good or evil is the outcome of demo¬ 
cracy, people, being more politically conscious now-a-days. 
favour a democratic Government. (562 words) 

180. Has demoeraey been aueeeestal in India ? 

( WBCS ’69, IAS 'SO, '72. Misc '72 ) 

India is a vast country with chronic poverty, disease, 
illiteracy and ignorance—political phenomena that prove to be 
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antithetical to democracy. A great sub-continent that is 
frequently torn by severe communal differences, language 
controversies and political squabbles, she hardly appears to be 
the congenial soil for the growth of democracy. And yet, she 
is the greatest living example of democracy in the East. Her 
teeming millions, though uneducated or half-educated enjoy 
the bliss of adult franchise. The chief architect of this demo¬ 
cratic set-up was no doubt Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, a great 
believer in democracy. Summing up Nehru's achievement as a 
politician and statesman, Bertrand Russell said that every con¬ 
ceivable argument had been available to tempt him to forego 
the democratic institutions in India. He could have easily 
assumed the role of a dictator to crush the opposition in the 
Parliament. On the other hand it was he who took the initia¬ 
tive to foster healthy opposition in the Lok Sabha. Piloted 
by Nehru's scientific yet humane attitude to life, the whole 
country has learnt to respect the voice of the people. Free and 
impartial elections to the Assemblies and the Parliament have 
not only proved the merit of Indian people but also upheld the 
virtue of Indian democracy. 

It must be pointed out that some recent calamities through 
which our country has passed almost pushed her to the brink 
of military rule or dictatorship. Nevertheless, she has been able 
to thwart such tendencies and has relied upon the judgment of 
the people of India. The Chine.se aggression and the Indo- 
Pakistani war have no doubt hit the country economically and 
politically but they have left it a better and a unified nation, 
democratically resolved to fight out its problems. 

The success of Indian democracy has been assured by the 
political events following the last general election in 1977. It 
was formerly thought that since Congress Party was the only 
organisation in the country which could achieve welfare of the 
people, its disintegration might lead to chaos or military dicta¬ 
torship, sooner or later. But in the wake of that fateful election 
in the Centreandinseveral States of India non-CongressGovern- 
ments were votedintopower. It atonce e.xplodedthemyth about 
the indispensability of the Congress and other unfounded fears 
connected with the issue of the multi-party rule. What is truly 
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remarkable about the democratic spirit of the people is that 
they have freely and independently cast their votes in favour of 
those who have been looked down upon by a section of people. 
The recent elections in West Bengal, Uttar Pradesh and Punjab 
have shown thatopportunists in politics such as the defectors and 
turn-coats aswellasthoseexercisingabuses ofpower donot enjoy 
the confidence of the people. The overwhelming victory of the 
Left Front in West Bengal is apointerto this direction. The poli¬ 
tical consciousness whichgo into the making and smooth working 
of democracy is not lacking in our country although fissiparous 
tendencies are also there to make inroads on our democratic 
institutions. Though a section of the communists have openly 
declared their war on the ballot boxes, majority of them have 
in a disciplined way pledged their faith in the election or the 
parliamentary democracy. This is a healthy sign in view of the 
fact that in many Asian countries, not to speak of our closest 
neighbours, dictatorships are the go of the day. 

Nevertheless, love of power, parochial aims and sectarianism 
are often eating up the vitals of our democratic institutions 
which only a healthy educatipn system can stave ofl, 

{ 598 words) 

131. The Ideal democratlo society (fVECS '73 ) 

Democracy has been defined as ‘the government of thepeo- 
ple, by the people and for the people'. Democracy is not a new 
concept in our century. In ancient times the Greek States had 
democratic form of government.lOf course, it must be admitted 
that the concept of democracy has become popular in the 
twentieth century. In a democratic country people elect their 
representatives who form a ministry and run the administration. 
Thus democracy demonstrates the will and power of the 
people. 

Now the question arises: What are,the characteristics of 
the ideal democratic society ? The ideal democratic society 
must fulfil certain conditions. The most important feature of 
the democratic society is that all its members must be fairly 
educated. In a democracy power is concentrated in the hands 
of the common people. They can make and unmake 
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governments. So they should be properly educated. Uneducated 
men cannot choose their representatives rightly. Members of 
the ideal democratic society should have thorough knowledge 
of economic and political issues. They should know tiie histor) 
of their country thoroughly. Another important characterislic 
of the ideal democratic society is the political consciousness of 
its members. People who live in a democratic society must be 
aware of their rights and responsibilities. Every member of the 
ideal democratic society has to fight for the preservation of his 
rights. He should always remember his responsibilities towards 
the society. The ideal democratic society will consist of people 
who are all alike. The differences between one man and 
another are not considered in the ideal democratic society. In 
such a society the individual is generally lost in the multitude. 
Heroes cannot appear in the ideal democratic society. In a 
democracy, the legislature, composed of the people's 
representatives, wields a great power in formulating the policy 
of the government in the administration of the country. 

In the modern world there are many democratic countries, 
but it is difficult to say whether the ideal democratic society 
exists in any one of them. Let us take the case of India which 
is the largest democracy in the world of today. Parliamentary 
democracy has been adopted in India after her independence. 
Democratic traditions have been established in the country. 
People are free to elect their representatives People's represen¬ 
tatives form both the Central government and State 
governments. They choose the President of the country. So 
we may believe that India provides an ideal example of demo¬ 
cracy. But a careful examination of the present Indian society 
shows that it does not fulfil the conditions of the ideal 
democratic society. Most of the people of India are illiterate. 
In States like Rajasthan the literacy rate is only 15 p.c. The 
illiterate Indians, who live in rural and urban areas, have no 
idea about their rights and responsibilities. The age-old caste 
system prevails in the Indian society even today. The Hindus 
and Muslims live in water-tight compartments. There is 
practically no social intercourse between the two communities. 
The ‘Harijans’ are still regarded as untouchable. It is abun- 
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^antly clear that such a society cannot fulfil the conditions of 
the ideal democratic society. 

We are living in an imperfect world. Here the ideal 
democratic society is not to be found. It does not exist in an 
old democratic country like America or in a new democratic 
country like Bangladesh. Perhaps England, the oldest cradle 
of democracy, provides the only example of the true democratic 
society, although the head of the State there is a hereditary 
King or Queen. The democratic society in England may be 
taken as an ideal one, With the spread of literacy and growing 
consciousness about the rights and responsibilities among the 
people, India may become an ideal democratic society in the 
future. (615 words) 

132. Leadership In Democracy ( fVBCS '62, IAS '60 ) 

Democracy has been defined as “the Government of the 
people, by the people and for the people’’. It is the only form 
of Government in which the will of the people is reflected in 
the administration. In other forms of Government such as 
monarchy, oligarchy etc., all the power is concentrated in the 
hands of one person or group of persons who carry on the 
administration irrespective of people's wishes. Even if those 
types of Government are conducted in the interest of the 
people, since the people have no connexion with the adminis¬ 
tration, they cannot feel very happy under them. 

But though the masses are connected with the Government 
in a democracy, they cannot, obviously all of them, take an 
active part in the conduct of the Government. There was, 
of course, a time when the number of people in a state was 
limited and then such a method was possible and people could 
assemble in one place and take decision on all important 
matters by majority vote. This was the rule in the city states 
of ancient Greece. But now with the phenomenal increase 
of population in each state it is not possible for each and 
every person in a state to take an active part in its admini¬ 
stration. So people have to be represented by persons of 
their choice, to speak for them in the houses of legislature and 
to keep watch over the activities of Government. 
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The question that arises is, who are the people who can 
be safely entrusted with the leadership in a democracy. The 
first requisite for a leader is to identify himself with the people 
whom he professes to serve. It is his business to reflect the 
wishes and frustrations of the people in the councils of the 
nation. He cannot obviously do so unless he has acquainted 
himself intimately with these hopes and despairs by living with 
the common people and sharing their life. With the spread of 
education and growing political consciousness, no person can 
hope to represent the people, who has no living link with them. 
Rich or poor whatever he may be, devoted service to the people 
is the first requisite for leadership in a democracy. 

But mere service is not enough. Along with the spirit of 
sincere service the leader-to-be must be a forceful speaker and 
must be able to give pointed and effective expression to the 
desires of the people. He must be a man with an apparently 
inexhaustible fund of energy. This is necessary because all 
the time he has to keep himself in touch with the masses 
whom he serves and if he happens to be a person in the 
Opposition, to keep a constant watch over the activities of 
the Government which has to be prevented from doingr any¬ 
thing illegal or inharmonious with the wishes of the people. 
In order to be able to do this, he is required to be a person 
with sound health also. He should have a broad and catholic 
outlook so that his vision may not be clouded and constricted 
by parochial questions which, after all, are ephemeral by 
nature. ( 521 words) 

133. Public lile in India f (TBCS '5/ ) 

Each and every citizen of a free country should contribute 
to the good of his motherland and instead of being simply 
contented with the private life alone should participate in the 
public life according to his capacity. Judged from the economic 
standpoint, India is now swinging towards industrialism though 
not yet wholly swallowed by it, and thus her public life revolves 
round the two strands—industrial cities and agricultural towns 
and villages. Public life in the industrial cities is more or less 
cosmopolitan, imbued with Western culture and ideas and 
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higher standards of living and is thus more advanced than in 
rural areas. On the other hand, it suffers from deep-seated 
discontent, labour unrest, widespread unemployment and mono¬ 
tony of life in dull drudgery of the fixed pursuits. Public life 
in the villages is still obscure, the population there being stee¬ 
ped in deep ignorance. Of course, in Free India, with the 
establishment of adult franchise, every adult citizen has direct 
or indirect contribution to the public life of the country. The 
people of India, whether living in cities or villages, are not yet 
quite eonscious of their rights and privileges and importance of 
franchise and they are often guided and influenced by the 
opinions of the particular paper or party. The public life in 
India is in a state of pell-mell, which can be given any shape 
according to the liking of any political leader. Even those who 
take active parts in some political parties, often do so through 
impulses and sentiments and thus their attachment to that party 
often becomes short-lived. Students play an important role in 
the public life in India, though the politicians in power disfa¬ 
vour the political activities of the students, and for obvious 
reason, ahe student participants in political life strengthen the 
opposite camp. In a democratic country, public life is of prime 
importance because the administration rests in the hands of the 
people and! while some actually conduct the government, others 
by their healthy and constructive criticisms may guide the 
ruling power towards welfare of the State. The social welfare 
and other humanitarian services also come within the purview 
of public life. India has at present a number of political parties, 
the chief of which is the Indian National Congeess with its long 
history of national struggle against the British. It commanded 
the majority confidence till before the last general election of 
the Parliament and held the rein of Government in the Centre 
till March ’77. The four non-CPI opposition parties, viz. the 
congress (0), the Jana Sangha, the Bharatiya Lok Dal and the 
Socialist party under the banner of Janata party and the 
Congress for Democracy ( which also merged with the Janata 
party later on ) emerged as a great power in the sixth General 
Election to the Lok Sabha in March '77 and achieved a land^ 
lide victory over the Congress. Thus a non-Congress Govern- 
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ment was installed in India for the first time since Independence. 
The poll verdict shows that a dictatorship cannot last long and 
that the public opinion in India has attained maturity to bring 
a revolution through ballot-boit. In the States, some are being 
governed by the Congress parties, some by Janata party. West 
Bengal by the Left Front, while in others Coalitions of several 
parties other than Congress are holding the reins of Govern¬ 
ment. Other parties are—The Communist Party, the Communist 
Party ( Marxist), D.M.K., AIADMK ( All India Anna Dravida 
Mennetra Kazhagham), Gomantak party, the Forward Bloc, 
the Revolutionary Socialist Party, the R. C. P. I., and many 
others, some of which are only factions of their original parties. 
Too many parties in India have weakened the political strength 
of the parties. Combination of some of these parties made 
them formidable against the strongholds of Congress. The public 
life in India is gradually waking up and if properly guided, it is 
hoped that soon it will rise to the pinnacle of glory, 

I 638 words) 

134. The Ideals of Publie Service ( WBCS '53 ) 

Each and every citizen of a free country should contribute 
to the good of his motherland and instead of being simply 
contented with the private life alone should participate in the 
public life according to his capacity. The ideals which should 
inspire the actions of a public servant are the same as those of a 
true citizen, namely to make the best contribution to the 
common good of his people and the humanity, to promote the 
interests of the society in which he lives and to be of service to 
the social organisations. 

The public service includes in a broad sense not only the 
covenanted services under the Union and the State Govern¬ 
ments, and the executive, judicial and military services of 
the country, but also other services, high and low, under 
various departments of government, local organizations and 
public utility undertakings. In whichever calling, high or 
low, he is attached, a public servant must perform his duties 
sincerely and honestly and should be very amiable in 
treatment with the common public. He should be above any 
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bias, partiality or nepotism. He should always be loyal and 
law-abiding and should not at any time harass the public in 
wrongful exercise of his power or aceept any illegal gratification 
for doing or forbearing to do any official act. 

The ideals of a public servant consist in his readiness to 
work and suffer for the sake of the general welfare of all people 
in his country and the world. His first task is to keep his body 
physically fit, to educate himself thoroughly and to develop his 
judgement properly so as to follow his ideal. He must learn the 
literature, science and fine arts of his country. After having 
instructed himself in these subjects he should find out all the 
best elements in the national life and culture. His ideal should 
be to preserve and promote all these elements. That he may 
serve in any public office to the best of his capacity, he must be 
inspired by a spirit of devotion. He should always try to 
subordinate his own interests to those of his country. He 
should follow those measures and policies which will promote 
the common good of all. 

Patriotism is an important ideal of a public servant. A true 
patriot will serve his country to the best of his capacity. But 
he will not seek false glory in exploitation of other people. The 
spirit of service to all and service above self should be the true 
ideal of every public servant. 

A public servant should cultivate a progressive outlook in all 
affairs. He should be ready to discard those customs and 
traditions which in any way hamper the welfare of the people. 
He should foster the right sense of civic consciousness among 
his neighbours and associates and create the conditions which 
are favourable to progress, happiness and self-realisation of 
every citizen. These ideals cannot be fully realized except in a 
democratic country having spread of education, abolition of 
poverty and economic liberty for everybody. For want of 
proper selection of men in such public appointments, many great 
talents have gone unused to the grave and the spirit of public 
service has also been vitiated by a number of vices. India, in 
her march of progress, is now in great need of such workers 
who would establish an ideal public service in the country. 

. (364 words) 
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ISS. “No GoTeroment eaa be Iobc Meare witheot t 
temiMabla oppetHlon'' ( WBCS ’S2 > 

The opposition means the chief parliamentary party opposed 
to that in office. Whatever be the number of parties contesting 
at election or Anally securing seats in the Legislature, ultimately 
two parties prevail. The majority party, composed of a single 
party or a coalition of a number of parties in a Parliament, holds 
the rein of government of the country and the minority party, 
composed of a single or more groups.forms the opposition. The 
Ministry and the Parliamentary Secretaries are selected from 
this majority party. A minimum strength in terms of percen¬ 
tage of the total membership of the House is prescribed by 
every Lagislature for the formation of a recognised Opposition 
Party in the House. In the event of any single party failing to 
secure this minimum strength, groups in Opposition are 
recognized, who are entitled to separate blocs of seats but not 
to the other privileges usually attached to an Opposition Party; 
though for practical purposes all such groups often combine 
themselves as one body in opposing the actions of the 
government. The two parties are like the two disciplined armies, 
the majority party always tries to support his party government 
in office, while the opposition tries to discredit it in order to 
replace it. The government party has often to swallow its 
scruples and to support the government in all its doings and has 
practically no liberty of frank and candid criticism against the 
government. Thus while the Government Party has a limited 
scope or criticising or properly guiding the ruling powers, the 
Opposition Party wields a great power in criticising the 
activities of the government. It may register a lack of 
confidence against a Ministry by a direct vote of no confidence, 
or by a vote to reduce the salary of Ministers, or to reject a 
Government Bill or measure. Even when they are outnumbered 
by the votes of the majority party, they may record their dissent 
with the provisions of the Bill or the policies of the Government 
by walk-out or other means of protest. They may also suggest 
important amendments and modifications to the Bills presented 
by the Government. The opposition by its criticism serves as 

E. E. & C.-14 
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an efiective check upon the arbitrary actipn of the party m 
power and prevents them from adopting any measure pre¬ 
judicial to the interest of the people. With a view to increasing 
the number of their supporters, the members of the opposition 
often keep close touch with the public and through them the 
voice of the people is reflected on the Government. Thus 
without a formidable opposition, the government is susceptible 
to corruption or autocracy leading the country to the ruin. 
Tlius the existence of a strong opposition is essential in a 
democratic country for the well-being of the State. But at the 
same time the objective of the opposition should not simply be 
the dethronement of the party in power and capturing the 
office in their place. It would indeed be a calamity if there is 
no true opposition based on the real cause of the people and u 
would only hasten a Nemesis for the country. (517 words; 

136. The Virtue! and Vices of a bureaueratic 

Government ( WBCS '66 ) 

The bureaucratic government represents a type of govern¬ 
ment in which the responsible posts are occupied by persons 
who have obtained special training for the purpose and whose 
ability to govern has been tested by examination. These 
persons remain in oflice during good behaviour and retire on 
pensions. In this system the administration is run by persons 
who have made the public service a profession of their own 
and they devote their time and energy to the public service for 
pecuniary gains. This form of government exists today in 
varying degrees in many countries. The Government of India 
may be termed as bureaucratic because here the government 
posts of responsibilities are occupied by those who have 
passed the service examination and have been specially trained 
for such administration. 

The system of bureaucratic form of government widelv 
differs from the popular government which means government 
by persons chosen from the ranks of the people and who while 
rendering their services to the community for a period of time 
are engaged in other occupations of their own. In abureaucra- 
tic form of government with any change in the Ministry or in 
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the ruling Party consequent on the General Election, the 
administrative framework does not undergo any material 
change. The bureaucratic government is undoubtedly the 
best form of government if the efficiency of administration is 
the sole end of government. 

The bureaucratic government is no modern innovation. The 
students of history know that King Asoka, Akbar and all others 
had to depend on an elaborate form of bureaucracy for the 
good administration of their kingdom. All forms of government 
today fully rely on bureaucrats. Many eminent social scientists 
have absolute faith on the importance and elTectiveness of 
bureaucrats for the good government of the country. According 
to them pure bureaucratic form of administrative organisation 
is capable of application to all kinds of administrative tasks 
and is indispensable for maintaining the level of civilization 
the West had achieved. Today most bureaucrats are career 
bureaucrats and they are given specialised training before 
being pul to any particular department of the government. As 
they have specialised knowledge of their department it is they 
who only can inspire trust and faith about the government in 
the minds of the public. 

But a bureaucratic form of government has recently been 
subject to severe criticism by social thinkers. This form of 
government is not favourable to the growth of patriotism, self- 
reliance or loyalty. They form a class by themselves much 
away from the common people and thus they do not contribute 
much to the welfare of the country. The extreme fondness for 
routine, a dull and even doctrinaire following of familiar ways 
of doing things often make bureaucracy an object of ridicule. 
But despite their devotion to rules, the top government olficjiils 
are often arbitrary in making decisions. Seldom do they care 
for reason or justice. Another very important malady is an 
inordinate passion for fact finding and record-keeping which 
indulge red-tapism. Today bureaucracy has degenerated into a 
vicious machinery. Thus inactive and incapable men are often 
charged with responsibilities. Among such officials there is 
always a timidity and absence of any dash or creative genius. 
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In their bands, the government is turned to be a static machi¬ 
nery without any progressive outlook. ( 542 words) 

187. The Welfare State ( ^BCS '69, IAS '50) 

Recent experiments on nation-wide economic and social 
reforms after World War II have brought the Welfare State 
into prominence and its policies are being imitated or followed 
the world over. The Welfare State is a state which does not 
confine itself to the discharging of mere police functions but 
takes a wider view of its obligations and undertakes all its 
activities which are considered necessary and desirable to 
remove social evils and promote the welfare of the population. 
If it does not recognize this obligation or if it recognizes it to a 
very limited extent it remains a police state or a hisses faire 
state i. e. backing private enterprises. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the Welfare State is the 
assumption by the community acting through the State of the 
responsibility for providing the means whereby all its members 
can reach minimum standards of health, economic security 
and civilized living, and can share according to their capacity 
in its social and cultural heritage. 

The concept of Welfare State is often equated with socialism. 
Thus, in India the terms socialism, democratic socialism, sociali¬ 
stic pattern of society and welfare state are often used synony¬ 
mously. It is even made to cover such things as the aboli-. 
tion of untouchability and the creation of a classless society 
It is generally accepted that the provision of a minimum 
standard of life and the maintenance of full employment for 
all citizens as a distinguishing feature of the Welfare State. The 
acceptance of the Welfare State as a model for Indian develop¬ 
ment is explicit both in the Directive Principles of State Policy 
in the Constitution and in the Plans. 

What distinguishes a Welfare State is not the provision of 
welfare but the manner in which it is sought within the frame¬ 
work of democratic political institutions. It rejects the 
desirability of total mobilization of the economy and represents 
the contemporary desire to discover the middle way between 
communism on the one hand and unregulated free enterprise on 
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<he other. The objectives of the Welfare State were considered 
to be reasonable increase in the national income to raise the 
standard of living in the country; rapid industrialization ; 
fuller employment ; social justice and equality of wealth and 
income ; and social security measures for the working class. The 
State is now looked upon as the most important agency for the 
provision of welfare. The Welfare State is also a synonym for 
an ideal state. To some people it seems to conjure a Golden Age 
or a ‘Ram Rajya', the like of which existed in Ancient India. 
The government of Asoka, the pattern of government outlined 
in the Arthasaslra of Kautilya, the Age of the Imperial Guptas 
and the reign of Harshavardhan have all been described as 
welfare slates. To many people it symbolizes the goal of 
nationalism—the creation of classless and casteless society, free 
from exploitation in every form. It stands also for the attainment 
of a minimum level of economic development for all citizens and 
for the preservation of freedom. The Elizabethan England and 
the Victorian England, by making provisions for state support 
for amelioration of poverty and various welfare activities were 
to a great extent a welfare state. Most Western European capita¬ 
list societies today accept the need for state intervention to 
provide minimum incomes and to protect against social contin¬ 
gencies through legislation. All modern governments do provide 
old age pensions, sickness, disability and maternity benefits, 
industrial injury pensions, unemployment benefits and family 
allowances and medical benefits. 

Even in a Welfare State complete absence of police action 
is to some extent dangerous inasmuch as the anti-social ele¬ 
ments and ruffians play the upperhand and the innocent people 
suffer most. ( 603 words ) 

13S. The Role ot the Government in a Modern State 

(CL 'JJ ) 

A Modern State is not a poIice-State but its ideal is to 
t>ecome a “Welfare State" and as such maintenance of law and 
order is not the only function of a Government in such a State. 
It concerns itself with a great many functions with a view to 
promoting the {welfare of the people and is. ready to undertake 
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all types of activities if required for the well-being of the entire: 
body of citizens. 

These functions of the Government are divided into two 
broad classes—(a) essential functions and (b) optional functions. 
The essential functions are those that must be performed by the 
State if it is to preserve its existence and integrity. For defen¬ 
ding the country against foreign attack the State must maintain 
an army, a navy and an air force sufficient to protect it fronv 
foreign aggression. Secondly, the State must maintain a foreign 
affairs department to protect its international rights and 
communicate with other States. The State must also preserve 
internal peace and order as otherwise no progress of the country 
can be achieved. The State must, therefore, maintain sufficient 
force to protect the life and property of the subjects from 
violence and robbery, to punish all criminals, and to prevent 
the occurrence of riots and disturbances. There should also be 
an efficient and honest judiciary to administer justice to the- 
people and enable each man to enjoy his fundamental rights 
without interference from others. 

The optional functions are performed by a State not for 
maintenance of its existence but for promoting the moral and 
material welfare of the community. The modern State provides 
for the education of its citizens, as without it they will not be 
able to discharge their civic duties efficiently. Previously 
education was left to private enterprise, but now States 
establish and maintain schools, colleges, universities, museums, 
libraries, art galleries in order to educate the penple. A 
modern State also undertakes the responsibility for protection 
of public health and provision of medical relief. It establishes 
and supports hospitals, dispensaries, medical institutions etc. 
The State also regulates the currency and coinage of the 
country and exercises supervision over the banking institutions. 
It achieves growth of its industries through proper control of 
tariff, duties and protection. 

Modern government fixes the hours of labour and other 
conditions of work in factories by legislation. It supports the 
workers in sickness or unemployment by giving financial aids 
and providing other forms of social security for labour. The 
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State also maintains poor houses to support the poor, the 
orphans and the infirm. Many modem States pay old age 
pensions to help the aged. States have also constructed roads, 
railways and irrigation works etc. They maintain the public 
utility services like Posts and Telegraph Offices, Railways, 
Telephone communications etc. 

It is now recognised that the Government in a Modem 
State should also assume the responsibility for curing unemplo¬ 
yment so that everybody may secure a job. Modern States 
should aim at providing full employment within the country. 
A government can be said to be successful when it renders 
service to the people in general and brings prosperity to the. 
country. ( 517 words ) 

139. "The growing Ills oI onr eonntry are to be traced 
principally to the increasing centralisation ol 
powers." ( WBCS '59 ) 

The fundamental objects of government of a State are 
maintenance of external security, preserving internal order and 
honouring national and international contracts and obligations. 
Promotion of education and culture, as well as development 
and protection of commerce and industry are also important 
functions of government. A government may be unitary or 
federal. A democracy is naturally based on federal principle, 
while,a monarchy or an aristocracy is by nature unitary and 
autocratic. The Constitution of India provides a federal 
system of government in normal times, but in emergencies the 
Union IS capable of controlling the States and transiormingthe 
government of the whole conntry into that of a unitary State. 
Even in normal times the Union is capable of giving adminis¬ 
trative directions to the States. Thus the Indian Constitution, 
like the Canadian, provides the system of government of the 
Units of the Union as well, while the U. S. and Australian 
Constitutions deal only with the federal government and leave 
the Units to frame their own Constitution. 

India is a vast sub-continent consisting of a large number of 
distinct units separated from one another by distance, language, 
culture and custom. To hold them all together under a 
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■comsMa bond of nationhood is obviously a tremendous job 
'Hhisoaiuiot be feasible without a strong government at thi 
. Centre. Opinions of political and constitutional scholars often 
’ diier on this point. There is a feeling among some people 
that too much centralisation of power has been responsible for 
many of our ills. They characterize the country’s government 
as a one-man show and seek to argue that the Prime Minister 
is virtually a dictator at the head of the democracy. There 
are others who contend that considering the peculiar position 
of the Indian Republic in the national and international set-up. 
centralisation of power is of utmost necessity. They argue that 
in view of the unavoidable conflicts of interests,—cultural. 

• linguistic and communal—within the country, and the policy 
of non-alignment which the government pursues in its interna¬ 
tional relations, increasing centralisation of power must be 
acceded to by the people. 

A sort of compromise has to be found between these two 
conflicting views. While agreeing that certain amount of 
centralisation of authority is unavoidable in India in the 
present set-up of things, one has to bear in mind that too much 
power at the Centre may at times prove detrimental to the 
interests of the common man and some of the federated States. 
A State legislature may sometimes fail to share the views of 
the Centre in respect of certain decisions affecting the constitu¬ 
tional rights and interests of the State concerned, if the decis¬ 
ions have been taken without consulting the State legislature. 
The latest instance of this was the proposed transfer of certain 
areas of West Bengal to Pakistan under the Nehru-Noon 
Agreement. It is contended that the autonomous State of West 
Bengal cannot, under Constitution, agree to part wittf any por¬ 
tion of its territory, even if it is unilaterally decided upon in 
the larger interest of the country. 

Decentralisation of authority to the utmost extent possible 
is the very spirit of republican form of goverment, but 
occasions are bound to arise when the Centre has to assume 
dictatorial powers by the application of the Constitution to 
meet the emergency. /The cry of democracy in danger is some¬ 
times a handy weapon against centralisation of power. 

(569 words) 
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140- Indapsndenee ot the JiidieUrp {WBCS '51, IAS'73) 

The Judiciary of a Slate consists of that body of'officials 
who settle the complaint and disputes between subject and 
subject or between State and subject and watch if the laws of 
the State have been violated m any way. Since the time of 
Aristotle, the political thinkers have agreed that thef judicial 
power should be completely separated from other aspects of 
political authority so that the subject may feel an assurance 
that his case will be ied independent of any executive or other 
influences. Of course, absolute separation is not possible be¬ 
cause the judges who arrange the order of court business, may 
reasonably be said to be doing some executive work. According 
to some, the theory of separation of powers would mean 
executive and judiciary placed on the same fooling. Normally 
the independence of the judiciary is achieved by the mode of 
appointment of the judges without the intervention of the 
executive and by the irremovability of Judges, save for serious 
misconduct. In Great Britain the Judges are usually appointed 
by the Prime Minister, the Lord Chancellor or the Home 
Secretary according to the post involved. All appoinments are 
for life and subject only to good behaviour, that is no judge of 
the highest Court would be dismissed save by an address to 
the Crown from both Houses of Parliament. In the States of 
the American Union, selection of Judges is made either by ex¬ 
ecutive appointment subject to the consent of the advisory body 
or by election direct by the Legislature. In India, the indepen¬ 
dence of the Judges of the Supreme Court and the High Courts 
are sought to be secured by the Constitution which provides 
that the Judges should hold office during good behaviour till 
the age of 6o and should not be removed by the President 
except on a joint address by both Houses of Parliament on 
ground of proved misbehaviour or incapacity and that their 

salaries, allowances, leave and pension and the normal charges 
for the running of these Courts would be charged on the Conso¬ 
lidated Fund of India and not be dependant on the vote of the 
Legislature. In lower courts in India, however, no such indepen¬ 
dence of the judiciary has been achieved and till sometime 
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before even the criminal cases were tried by the Magistrates and 
the Deputy Magistrates, who were the executive officials. The 
danger to the appointment of the Judiciary by the executive 
heads is that to secure executive choice, motives not befitting 
the judicial positon may enter into the service. 

The system of Judicial civil service has much to be 
commended, specially for original appointments. It provides a 
notable safeguard against favouritism. The independence of the 
Judiciary is further safeguarded by the Law of Habeas Corpus, 
Mandamus etc. and the provision for summary proceedings 
in case of Contempt of Court. The Habeas Corpus provides 
that nobody should be put to detention without trial for a 
sufficient period of time without sufficient causes and he should 
be brought before the court issuing the Writ immediately for 
proper trial. There are still some special powers in the hands 
of the executive to detain any suspected person in defiance of 
the Habeas Corpus or other Writs. The Judiciary of this 
country is not at present completely independent of the execu¬ 
tive influence, though the idea of implementing a complete 
separation of the two has engaged the serious attention of the 
jurists and the politicians of this country. As a matter of fact 
several States have already made much progress in this respect. 
West Bengal has also started separation of the Judiciary from 
the executive in a phased programme. ( 602 words) 

141. Bad Laws are the worst sort of tyranny 

( WBCS ’53 ) 

Whenever an organisation is formed, it makes certain rules 
to regulate its activities and to guide the conduct of the mem¬ 
bers. These rules ■ may be framed and approved by the 
members themselves, but once formed, the members must abide 
by the rules. Similarly, the State has also to frame certain rules 
to define its functions and field of activities and to guide and 
regulate the conduct of the citizens. These rules are known as 
Laws. Two things are thus necessary to constitute a law. 
First, there must be a set of uniform rules laying down or 
prohibiting a course of action ; and secondly, those rules must 
be enforced by the government. If anybody disobeys these 
rules, he will be punished by the government. 
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The State passes laws to define the rights and duties of the 
people and to guarantee equal rights and opportunities to all 
the law-abiding citizens. The purpose of laws is to enable 
citizens to develop all that is best in them. But if bad laws are 
framed for the benefit of the ruling class to restrict the liberty 
or freedom of the people or to interfere with their actions, 
movements and speeches at every step, then the administration 
becomes tyrannical and the life is not worth living. Hence many 
attempts have been made in every country to safeguard the 
liberty of the individual citizen, which can be achieved through 
passing of good laws. Of course bad laws do no harm them¬ 
selves when the administration is good and even the best laws 
arc of no use when the administration is bad or tyrannical. In 
the words of Goldsmith~‘'Laws grind the poor, and lich men 
rule the Law". Since there is no certainty about the nature of 
the party holding the reins of government, great responsibility 
devolves on the legislators making laws for the country. 

Liberty is ordinarily secured m a democratic country where 
the sovereign power resides in the hands of the masses, but 
still power often corrupts men and the ministers and public 
servants may fall from their ideals, abuse their power and do 
things which curtail the liberty of citizens. 

The functions of modern government are usually divided 
lino three parts—legislative, executive and judicial. The 
legislative function consists matniy in the maktng of laws. The 
executive function is concerned with the administration of these 
laws. The judicial function relates to the interpretation of 
these laws and to the punishment of law-breakers. Thus there 
are three organs of government and tn a progresstve country 
these are entrusted to separate organs each independent ol the 
other two, so that nobody will be able to oppress the people 
and the liberty of citizens will be safeguarded. But if all powers 
are placed in the hands of one person or a body of persons, 
he or they may exercise despotic powers having none to check 
them, which happened in the case of ancient monarchies. The 
King made any law he liked and was himself the prosecutor 
and judge. He passed arbitrary laws and executed them 
tyrannically. As a result, people were often oppressed. If 
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■executive officers are also judges, they may arrest a person 
illegally, try him arbitrarilly and put him to jail. But when these 
powers are given to independent persons, executive officers will 
not dare arrest a person illegally for fear of the judges. Bad 
laws, even if made, will not be enforced because they will not 
be approved by the able, honest and fearless judges. Where 
law fails to give relief to the people, to protect the virtuous and 
law-abiding people and punish the olfenders to the society or 
to individuals, the democracy goes to pieces and the law loses 
its sanctity and becomes a source of tyranny. { 624 words) 

142. Law is a condition ot Liberty ( WBCS '6J, IAS 61 1 
Or, 'Man is born free, and everywhere he ia in 
chains' ( 59 ) 

Liberty is sometimes misinterpreted as freedom from the 
restraint of law. People, being given liberty, are sometimes 
known to act in a manner subversive of law. When they are 
opposed they try to justify themselves by saying that since they 
are free they can do whatever they like and nobody has any 
right to demand any explanation from them. These people 
apparently confuse liberty with licence. Doing as one like 
without regard for the rights of others is an act of licence and 
deserves as severe a condemnation as any criminal action. 
Liberty, on the contrary, is based upon a recognition of the 
rights of other people and a proper attitude of respect for Law 
which regulates relations between individuals and maintains 
social equilibrium. Although Liberty warrants the enjoyment 
offundamental rights by each individual, this freedom of a 

just man is worth little to him if he can be preyed upon by the 
murderer or thief and if the society cannot protect the just and 
punish the wicked members of the society who harm the 
property or person of other members. Without law society will 
be thrown into utter confusion. Law defines the rights and 
duties of individuals towards others and the society, and any 
infringement or violation of law is [guarded against and 
prevented by the machinery of the State. Thus Law, though 
brings some limitations on the conception of Liberty, is an 
condition for the proper enjoyment of liberty. 
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Law is the expression of the will of the community. Like 
any other organism, society also may be credited with the 
instinct of self-preservation. Law gives expression to these 
principles that are necessary for survival. If, therefore, any 
person acts in contravention of law, he is in fact conspiring to 
put an end to corporate existence. If he violates property 
rights he attacks the sense of security which is one of the pillars 
supporting social existence. Society views his action with the 
utmost disapproval and subjects him to serve penalty because 
It wants to survive. In free India adulteration of foodstuff is a 
tery common experience. It is having a serious effect upon the 
\ itality of the nation and it is steadily undermining its capacity 
for resistance. It is in fact a more heinous crime than man¬ 
slaughter. Those who are guilty of this extremely unsocial 
action may persuade themselves that they have the right to 
further their own interest, being free people. In such cases 
the application of law is a necessity for curtailment of their 
unrestrained liberty in doing offences against the society. The 
unrestrained use of liberty may also give rise to fights among 
themselves, revolts and other anti-social activities and the 
liberty of the community itself may be endangered. Thus on 
all showing, disrespect for law militates against liberty. 

(466 words) 

143. “The law is good it a man uses it lawfully*’ 

{WBCS-65) 

Law is the expression of the will of the community and its 
obvious intention is the protection and furtherance of its intere¬ 
sts. There can, therefore, be nothing wrong in law if it has 
been properly formulated in accordance with the wishes of the 
majority. The reason why law so frequently fails to serve its 
purpose is that it is inadequately or improperly applied by per¬ 
sons entrusted with the application of the law. It is because 
human nature is so patently imperfect that a piece of legislation 
cannot effect the desired improvement. Let us take the case of 
criminal law. The security of life and property of individuals 
in a community depends in a large measure upon the proper 
application of criminal law. When one man, for instance, is 
murdered by another, it is the duty of the police to track the 
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criminal and bring him to book, so that no such dastardly 
crime can be committed in future If the criminal is apprehen¬ 
ded and exemplary punishment is meted out to him his fate 
surely proves a deterrent to crimes of this nature. The law is 
there but those charged with its application are sometimes 
motivated by considerations of personal gain to ignore the 
crime and allow the crimimal to go scotfree. Then society 
comes to grief not because good laws are wanting but becatise 
these laws are not properly applied. We next cite a case where 
a law which is manifestly good is wilfully misapplied. In a 
democracy there are laws guaranteeing the right of free expre¬ 
ssion of opinion. A democracy surely cannot function unless 
people are permitted to give unfettered expression to what they 
sincerely feel. But this right of free speech is misapplied when 
newspapers and journals make scrupulous references to persons 
in public life with a view to bring them down in public estima¬ 
tion or wilfully give distorted versions of incidents to serve 
some private end. A good law is thus wrongly applied. Anothei 
instance of misapplication of law is provided by indirect taxes 
such as entertainment tax or the sales tax. These taxes arc 
levied by the Government in order to augment its resources by 
taking away a part of the huge prolits made by cinema com¬ 
panies or tradesmen and spend it for public good. Butin the 
long run, they merely pass it on to the public in the shape of a 
rise in the prices of tickets for the cinema shows or of the 
articles purchased by the consumer. Thus a law framed with 
the intentiot) of doing a benelit to the public ends in adding to 
the burden it has to bear. In all such instances no fault can be 
found with the law whose intention is to confer a benefit on the 
public. The jfault in each case is that the law is not applied 
with strict regard to the intention of the framers of the law. In 
other words the law is unlawfully applied. ( 492 words j 

144. ‘Tf you would have peace, prepare lor war” 

( WBCS '52 

Or, Preparedness lor war is the best security ol peace 

( CL ’53, US '72 ) 

It is common experience that a strong man, if he is arrogant 
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and selfish, does not scruple to prey upon the weak. If he 
thinks that he can advance his own interest at the expense of a 
weak man, nothing can stop him from attacking the weak man 
and overpowering him. But if the weak man prepares himself 
to face the arrogance of the strong man by suitably strengthen¬ 
ing himself and seeking help from his friends, the strong man 
will think many times before he hazards an attack upon llie 
weak man. Hitler did not hesitate to pounce upon his weak 
neighbours, but he did not take the risk of invading England 
because he found her resolutely preparing herself to meet a 
possible attack. Communist China recently ventured to attack 
the northern boundaries of India because she saw that India 
was comparatively unprepared to meet a sudden invasion from 
her northern neighbour. Now that India has prepared herself 
to some extent, China inspite of massive concentration of troops 
■on the northern border, is evidently hesitating to launch a 
second offensive, Till such time comes when all the nations 
realize the value of non-violence and peaceful co-existence, a 
policy of preparedness to meet a possible enemy has to be 
followed by every nation for safeguarding world peace and for 
avoiding any outbreak of war. 

It is the considered opinion of the great statesman of the 
world that preparation for war minimises the chances of 
fighting between nations. If a nation is willing to be safe and 
secure against any attack from another nation then it must 
always keep a well-trained army ready to face the enemy, as 
It is weak nation that invites and tempts aggression. The stro¬ 
nger nations often covet the riches of other countries and do 
not fail to seize any opportunity to pounce upon their weaker 
neighbours and usurp their rights and’liberties by brute force. 
The more a nation can collect and maintain the army and 
invent new destructive weapons, the less would be the chance 
of attack from outside. Even in recent times this doctrine has 
been amply established. The Americans got the secrets of 
Atom Bomb and they were further progressing to find out an 
even more powerful Hydrogen Bomb. This possession of the 
highest destructive weapon by a single nation against all was 
causing some disequilibrium in the balance of power and the 
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world was also ia a state of unrest and to some extent at the 
mercy of that powerful nation ; but as soon as the other 
nations also got the secrets of that fell weapon and the opposite 
camp, Russia, even demonstrated the test of Hydrogen Bomb, 
the possibility of a Third World War was removed. 

Preparedness for war is good and unavoidable, but not 
over-preparedness. A proper limit to war preparations should 
be observed because all these preparations for war by the 
maintenance of a standing army,manufacture of war equipments 
and inventions of powerful missiles of destruction are made at 
the cost and sacrifice of national wealth and energy. For 
unequal distribution of natural resources and raw materials, it 
is not always possible for all the nations to reach the same 
standard of preparedness. Thus preparedness does not always 
produce the same desired effect, though the value of it for the 
purpose of self-defence cannot be underestimated. 

Fear of war is still working in the minds of individuals and 
nations; and all powers ,big and small, are striving for peace 
by making elaborate preparations for war. So long the world 
be not peace-minded and the complete disarmament of all 
nations be not effected, it will be most injudicious for any 
particular nation or nations to relax or withhold war pre¬ 
parations. If the U. N. is to succeed in enforcing its decisions 
upon any aggressive country and safeguard world peace, it 
will have also to possess a strong army of its own. 

( 650 words) 

146. Froapeota of a Third World War iWBCS'66) 

The story of mankind is the story of bloodshed and 
meaningless war. The murder of Abel, the second son of Adam 
and Eve, by his brother Cain, as stated in the Bible, was 
perhaps the first incident of human bloodshed on earth. Since 
then profuse blood has been shed and war has been sanctioned 
in the name of honour, patriotism, biological necessity, survival 
of the fittest land so forth and so on. It is against this historical 
background that we will have to view the prospects of a third 
world war. 

It is barely two decades that the Second World . War came 
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to an end. The conflagration of the last World War was so 
devastating that it completely unnerved man and led him to 
seek a peaceful world in which he might move towards a free 
mankind. This found a practical expression in the foundation 
of the United Nations Organisation. The primary object of the 
Organisation is the maintenance of World Peace. But as the 
yearn roll by and the sad memories of the last war fade away 
from the human mind, serious doubts arise whether this easy 
way of establishing peace will be effective much long. The 
grounds for entertaining this unhappy fear are the present 
degradation of this World Body and emergence of such 
dangerous aphorisms as "preparedness is the best preventive 
of war”. 

There are certain factors of a more positive and inexorable 
kind that make the third World War imminent. Looking at 
the political chess-board we find that world today is divided 
into two distinct Power blocs—one headed by the U. S, A. and 
the other by Soviet Russia. The Communists are eagerly 
looking forward to a gradual extension of their sphere of 
influence by slowly indoctrinating other countries with 
revolutionary communist ideology. On the other hand the 
capitalist countries realise that the existence of communism is a 
threat to their highly profitable industrial organisations as well 
as to their scope for expioiting undeveloped or under-developed 
countries. They equate communism with the final liquidation 
of all policies of exploitation. The big armament race between 
these two blocs is consequent upon these things. Each party 
professes fear and hatred of the other. Today shooting war on 
a targe scale has ended only to give rise to a cold war between 
Capitalist and Communist blocs. 

The most ominous trend at one time developed in the Far 
East with a centre in Viet Nam. It was feared that if the crisis 
would come—as it did in Cuba—the solution would not be 
very easy, for China with her new atomic potentialities was 
definitely not ready to go all length for peace as Russia did in 
recent days, and there were elements in the U. S. A. waiting 
eagerly for a final show-down. 

In spite of all these things the counter-forces against a 
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global war are not to be underestimated. The Afro-Asian 
countries with few exceptions are definitely anti-war, Big 
Powers are not also deaf to the call of peace and the U. N. 0. 
despite all its sad debacles, has achieved some success. Finally 
the atom-bomb serves as an effective deterrent to the bellicose 
propensities of those who are war-minded. In all these circums¬ 
tances war does not seem so certain as has been pointed out 
time and again. ( 544 words i 

146. Problems ol Peace ( WBCS '66 i 

Humanity has moved in the eternal cycle of war and peace ; 
alternately war dying down in peace and peace dying down in 
war. But the last two World Wars are especially remarkable 
for their devastating horror. The conflagration of the last two 
World Wars has led man to seek a peaceful world in which he 
might move towards a free mankind. But this has remained 
an ideal distant dream yet to be achieved. To save the war- 
weary and badly maimed humanity from the agonies of 
another war the League of Nations was founded by world 
statesmen soon after the first World War. But very unfor¬ 
tunately the League soon deteriorated into an extremely useless 
institution and there was the outbreak of the second World 
War. Out of the ashes of the second World War the United 
Nations Organisation ( or U. N. O.) was bom. 

The U. N. 0. was the direct result of a large number of 
nations who longed for peace on earth and felt the necessity of 
an international body to maintain it. Today’s world peace, 
therefore, depends largely on the eflfectlveness and importance 
of this institution. Fortunately for us although the U. N. O. 
has passed through many vicissitudes and weathered many 
storms during the last thirty two years no global war has yet 
started. But the recent trends in the U. N. O have aroused 
apprehensions in the minds of many. There is no running away 
from the fact that if the U. N. O. fails to do things in a just and 
honourable way the forces of another war art bound to be let 
loose, for the prospects of a third World War are not altogether 
absent in the present condition of the world chess-board. 

The ground for entertaining this unhappy fear is the division 
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of the world into two distinct Power blocs. Even before the 
sad of the last World War the difference between Russia and 
the U. S. A. had begun to spring up and erstwhile the world 
witnessed the rise of two gigantic Power blocs, one headed by 
the U. S. A. and the other by Soviet Russia. So at present a 
cold war between the Power blocs continues and this has 
lessened the possibility of the shooting war. The attitude of 
Communist China in this respect is extremely alarming and 
with her new nuclear potentialities she seems to have been 
more dangerous than ever. Moreover, China's policy of in¬ 
doctrinating other countries with revolutionary Communist 
ideology and providing secret mtlitary and other helps to 
Communist guerillas an.i rebels in Europe and South East 
Asia are also fraught with dangers, The failure of the U.N.O. 
Ill dealing with highly explosive issues like Vietnam, Kashmir, 
etc. had in the past receded the hopes of peace. 

In spite of all these the prospect of peace is not altogether 
gloomy. Recent trends in diplomacy have brought the U. S, A, 
and Soviet Russia very close to each other. The Moscow Test 
Ban Treaty is a major step to cement the East-West relations. 
It IS d great psychological impetus for both the blocs to discuss 
and solve many terrifying issues threatening world peace. 
Moreover, the atom-bomb itself today serves as an eflective 
deterrent to the war-mongers. The lasting peace, however, 
depends on plain and good intentions of the different countries 
and the success of the U. N. 0. 539 words ) 

U7. War iWBCS'67) 

Or, The efieets of War on Civilization {WBCS'72) 

So much has been written on war, that it is really no use 
adding further to the war literature, unless one has to say 
something very original and specific. However, war had always 
inspired writers and orators in the past. Some of them have 
even thrown on it romantic gloss. 

But today there are very few people in the world who may 
think that there is really anything romantic about "war. The 
adherents of war may at best justify it by its past record and 
by reminding us of its ancient origin. But the truth remains 
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that in view of the horrors and sufferings associated with the 
war, ail admirations for w'ar cool down amazingly. 

In civilized countries, when two individuals have a dispuie 
which cannot be resolved among themselves, they go bel'ort 
the judge for a peaceful settlement. It is expected that a simila' 
course would be followed by civilized natio.ns in ir,ternalioiiai 
quarrels and some progress has been made m this direction o! 
late years by the establishment of the United Nations Organi 
saton But war is still generally regarded as the only ultimi.lc 
way of settling national disputes. The armies of great nation- 
are larger than they ever were before in the history of the 
world, and there seems little prospect of the e.stablishment oi 
the reign of universal peace. Although the principle that inighi 
is right no longer prevails in the relations between individual.!, 
it is still considered natural to apply this doctrine when one 
naiion quarrels with another. The progress of modern science 
leads to the discovery of more powerful instruments for the 
destruction of human life and property. Attempts have been 
made of late years,not without success, to dimmish the horrors 
of war by international agreement. Thus the civil population, 
the wounded soldiers and the hospitals are generally spared 
from bombing and shelling. But in spite of all such agreements, 
war, as long as it exists, must produce countless evils. War 
always paralyses the industry of a country by calling able- 
bodied men from the field and the factory. Powerful artillery 
destroys in a few hours buildings that have taken many years 
to erect. In every war a large number of families are reduced 
to destitution by the destruction of their property or by the loss 
of those on whom they depended for support. 

A study of post-war European society reveals the terrible 
impact of a war on society. The post-war Europe is T.S. Eliot's 
Waste Land where there is no pity, no sympathy, no love and 
no hopes to look forward to. The two World Wars have not 
only involved ruthless destruction of life and property but of 
everything that civilization stands for. They have completely 
disillusioned the world, have reduced to fragments our cheris¬ 
hed dreams, have upset the domestic delicacy of our societies, 
have destroyed our songs, our poetry, our convictions. 
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Today shooting war on a large scale has ended only to give 
rise to a cold war between Capitalist and Communist blocs. 
There is a big armament race between them and each parlv 
nrofcsses fear and hatred of the other. Finally, the .\toni 
Bomb .serves as an elTective deterrent to the bellicose propeii- 
siiies of those who are war-minded. Thus although there are 
border clashes and short wars here and there, the prospect of 
.1 third global war is not very imminent The fl. N. O , despite 
all Its sad debacles, has achieved some success in maintaining 
peace or at least in controlling those short wars. 

( 57S w ords) 

US. Problems ol student unrest In our countr.v 

( WBCS W. ’(57. '59, IAS '59, CL '57 ’7J. .Mijc. ) 

Growing indiscipline among the students has posed a very 
serious problem to the educational authorities and the general 
public. Various reasons are adduced for this steady detriora- 
tion among our students. First of all. there is a sense of 
frustration all around caused by a more or less justifiable 
feeling that the present system of education rarely ensures a 
future. Political parties are in a large measure responsible for 
growing indiscipline among the students by exploiting the 
students for their own ends, Lack of proper facilities for study 
owing to acute economic distress and shortage of accommoda 
tion in schools and in homes are also responsible for diverting 
the students to extraneous things. While the present need was 
to develop job-oriented courses of education, the Universities 
paid very Itttle attention to the planning and introduction of 
such courses. Another factor which has contributed a lot to 
creating unrest among students is the deteriorating standards 
of university administration. 

The traditional happy relation between the teacher and the 
taught has almost disappeared today. The teachers have no 
heart m their noble work, being the most ill-paid and ill-used 
section of our people. They are more busy in chasing money 
and influence in politics and naturally the students receive 
little from them and they consequently fail to elicit necessary 
respect and attention. Strikes in schools and colleges have 
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become of frequent occurrence and most unseemly angi\ 
demonstration in examination halls take place almost everv 
year. 

Students all over the country have grown restive. Though 
unrest among the youths is a world-wide phenomena, there 
is something particularly disturbing about the restlessness of 
Indian youths. While students abroad are generally creating 
disturbances in the University campus for bringing about 
certain reforms or changes in the set-up, their counterparts in 
India are all agitating ons ome mere trifles or even political 
issues of the day, apparently unconnected with their academic 
pursuits. 

Student indiscipline today is'visible in all categories of 
students from University to the primary school and both in 
urban and rural areas. A flimsy ground is sometimes good 
enough to provoke them to indulge in open and organised 
defiance of law. Thus they cause disturbances on railways and 
other public transport when tickets are demanded, disturb 
examinations if questions are not within their knowledge, 
assault invigilators for detecting malpractices, launch strikes 
against the appointment or removal of teachers and indulge in 
many other anti-social activities on various pretexts. 

For a police-firing somewhere in the remote part of the 
country, for some peasant agitations within the State, for a bus 
fare rise or as arrest of the smugglers at the railway station 
they seem to voice their anger through cracker bursts, incessant 
strikes or destructive activities. Of course, their direct 
participation in the politics of the country bas been necessitated 
for winning the seats in the Lok Sabha and the State 
Assemblies in favour of some leaders of progressive parties or 
some new factions or groups. The recent attacks on educa¬ 
tional institutions by Naxalites had, however, nothing to do 
with the general student uurest. 

Our schools and colleges have failed to develop the acade¬ 
mic atmosphere and to foster among the students the high 
sense of responsibility, tolerance and respect for others. Social 
indiscipline and economic depression and consequent frustra¬ 
tion in most of the families also help the growth of indiscipline 
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and unrest among students. The youths have also no noble 
ideal to pursue, no heartening prospect to look for. 

Unless the root causes are removed no amount of scathing 
indictment will stem the rising tide of indiscipline among 
students. There should be some agency which should look 
into the grievances of students and take steps to remove them 
with sympathy and understanding. Schools, Colleges and 
Universities should be reorganiied to impart true intellectual, 
moral and spiritual enlightenment of students. Students’ 
participation in politics should be restricted and a code of 
conduct for the students should be worked out and the 
discipline should be strictly enforced. The entire educational 
system needs thorough overhaul, so that the students may not 
add the number of unemployed after their studies. The 
examination system should also be changed so that the results 
of a single final examination may not be a decisive factor In the 
formation of one’s career. 

Students should be made to feel that their future is full of 
promise. Economic stability should be restored and every one 
should be assured of equal opportunities and facilities. This 
will arrest the growth of student unrest In India. (745 words) 

149. The Role of Students in Modern India 

( CL 'll ) 

After a long period of British rule India became a free 
country on August 15, 1947. We sometime back celebrated the 
Silver Jubilee of our independence. But the majority of our 
people cannot enjoy the political freedom of our motherland 
because they have to live miserable lives on account of poverty, 
want and ignorance. The Government has adopted Five-Year 
Plans to brighten the prospects of our people. But the efforts 
of the Government are not enough to solve the problems of 
our country. In view of this position our students should look 
upon themselves as nation-builders and work wholeheartedly 
for a bright future. They should fully utilise their student life 
in studies, so that in future they can prove their worth in 
diverse needs of the country. 

During our struggle for freedom Deshabandhu Chitta 
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Ranjan Das said : “Edueation can wait, Swaraj cannot". Now 
that we have achieved “Swaraj" we should say, “Education 
cannot wait any more". Indeed education is of great 
importance in our country because we have accepted ;i 
democratic pattern of government. Our young democracy 
will not be able to attain maturity if we fail to make adequaic 
progress in the sphere of education. 

Students of our country as members of a Free Nation 
should be aware of their duties and responsibilities to their 
motherland. They are expected to become exponents of 
Indian culture. They should not imitate the students of 
western or other foreign countries. They should be inspired 
with the ideals of our great men like Vivekananda, Netaji, 
Rabindranath and Mahatma Gandhi. Students should develop 
their body, mind and character so that they can render useful 
service to their motherland. I hey should be free from all 
sorts of narrow-mindednes and parochialism and should hare 
tolerance to views and faiths of others. Students of our country 
should know that service to humanity is service to God. Edu¬ 
cated men and women of India should consider themselves as 
dedicated souls. 

Now-a-days our students are conscious of their various 
duties and responsibilities in respect of extra-academic activi¬ 
ties. They also organize many welfare activities. But 
unfortunately such activities are sometimes considered as a 
part of a political programme. There are many political 
parties in our country. If all the parties try to form their 
student wings, our students will lose unity and solidarity. Our 
students should remember the proverb : United we stand, 
divided we fall. They may watch the political developments 
of our motherland wtib interest but they should not take active 
part in politics so long they remain as students. (418 words) 

160. Should Btndeots taka part in polities ? 

( IAS'70, Misc '75 ) 

The question whether students should participate in politics 
must be considered in the perspective of their duty towards 
lesRiing. It is true that the students of Indian Universities, 
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who are to be the pillars of the future edifice .if the nation 
must be imbibed with a genuine sense of political consciousness 
and when summoned by the country, should come foruard to 
make the maximum sacrifice. Groivih of party spirii. denounce^ 
ment of political opponenls, noi.si demonstrations and 
propaganda, iiUcmpcratc speeches, forced strike-, and hartals 
are invariably associated wiih aclnc politics, fhus actoc 
participation m politics causCs great interference with a 
student's primary sluty of study, .md may le.iJ to colossal 
waste of time and energy in his academic pur nils. Sliidenis 
should not. therefore, take part in active polities. 

On the other hand, the students, who arc the rising genera¬ 
tion and on whom the country pins her coniidencc, must be 
inspired with an ever burning patriotic real and should be esci 
prepared to dedicate their lives on the altar of country's 
freedom, bor this purpose they need proper preparation and 
acquaintance with the elements of politics. Such preparation 
would include a good general education, a fair knowledge of 
history, geography, economics, sociology etc and acquaintance 
with the national and international affairs. Power of debate 
and forceful presentation of a case and the spirit of service, 
sacrifice and discipline need be cultivated during student life 
by those aspiring for the career of a future politician. But 
active participation in politics would not be suitable for 
students because they are still immature and inexperienced and 
are apt to be swayed by passions and prejudices. There is no 
objection, however, to their passive participation in politics 
and taking an intelligent interest in politics and studying and 
discussing political views of his own country as well as other 
countries. This will enable them to become seasoned politici¬ 
ans in future, if they so choose. ( 315 words) 

161. Hate Politics ( WBCS 70 ) 

Even a casual look at political activities all over the world 
will convince a student of political history that there has been 
a marked tendency towards hatred and violence in place of 
the earlier conflict of ideas or idealism in the latter part of this 
century. This has become normal in view of the fact that 
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political consciousness no longer stands for any disciplined 
conduct or awareness. It is often a part of the frenzy, 
generated by an irrational craze for power and influence. 
Even the world today is not free from such wrangles and 
spleen. 

What is truly unfortunate is that this international develop¬ 
ment has left a deep scar on India. Even today both within 
and across her frontiers hatred continues to grow in unseemly 
proportions to outwit those who are in favour of peaceful 
solution in human problems. Hence compassion or sympathy 
is almost out of place in political duels. Since the creation of 
Pakistan, it deliberately maligns India for her internal political 
developments and for ‘her hungry looks' on the Kashmir 
Valley. By allowing the hijackers to blow up an Indian plane 
at Lahore recently^ Pakistan has shown her eagerness to whip 
up a feeling of hatred In her relations with India once again. 
Despite India's honest eflorts at reconciliation, her good gesture 
of liberal aid to Pakistan for her cyclone-affected people of the 
eastern wing, the only attitude that Pakistan could adopt 
towards her neighbour Is rank hatred—«n inalienable ingre¬ 
dient of hate-polities. 

But within the confines of her borders India has been the 
worst victim of hate-politics In the unhealthy developments in 
her own political parties In recent months. The Gandhian 
concept ot truth and non-violence has now yielded place to 
blood-feuds and reckless killing. Personal vendetta, cowardly 
acts of assault and murder have almost become an accepted 
principle of party politics in India. The horror of it all is that 
often the innocent people have to pay the penalty for the 
cruel designs of unscrupulous politicians. It is not so much the 
question of implementation of some form of political idealism 
but intolerance and hatred for the opponents which seem to be 
gaining upperhand today. Democracy comes to be the ready 
victim of such irrational exploits. In India in general and in 
Wesl Bengal in particular, hate-politics has already had a 
heavy toll of youthful lives and national property. When the 
dust and the bloodstains that have gathered on the face of our 
polity disappear,an unholy atmosphere of hatred will slowly 
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give way to sanity and reasonableness, without which politics 
becomes a matter of utter futility. 

Unlike other countries, we have a large number of political 
parties, each cherishing hatred for the other parties so much 
so that whenever any opportunity comes each tries to crush 
others at any cost. In this struggle for the wrangling of power 
by any one party, the active members and the younger group 
are in a fata] game of bloodshed and Statewide violence, 
terrorism, lawlessness and inhuman atrocities. So the hate 
politics is well manifest here and unless all the political groups 
shed this hate element from their politics the future of the 
country is gloomy. (528 words) 

152. Parliamentary GoTernmenl—its advantaKee 

and diaadvantaKea {WBCS '72, IAS '62,' 75 ) 

Democracy, by common consent, appears to be the most 
ideally suited form of Government in modern times. When 
properly translated into reality it assumes the parliamentary 
form because the idea of Athenian democracy is today simply 
out of date or even impractical. But without the party system^ 
there can hardly be any parliamentary democracy. The Parlia¬ 
ment comes to be the meeting place of diverse talents elected 
by the people who debate and discuss various problems facing 
the country and pass by a majority of votes the necessary 
legislations or resolutions for the smooth running of the 
Government, Although it does not ensure direct democracy, 
it appears to be the most representative form of Government. 

The British Government has, beyond doubt, established the 
great tradition of parliamentary democracy in the world. By 
maintaining a two-party system it has shown bow there can be 
an ideal form of parliament where the Government is 
constituted by a party which enjoys the majority, and the 
other sits in the opposition to offer constructive criticism. It 
avoids a great deal of unnecessary rivalry and controversy over 
the passage of the bills and keeps the way open for an alter¬ 
native Government. Interestingly enough the British form of 
parliamentary Government retains the Crown as its formal 
head although it has done away with the evils of monarchy. 
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It has been criticised by some that in the parliament 
constiuted of several hundred members, a great majority are 
indifferent or inefficient and only a few intelligent and acti\e 
legislators conduct the whole show. Yet, in the absence of 
any other popular form of Government, in which the people 
have their say, the parliamentary system seems to be the most 
acceptable and ideally suited to the well-being of the developing 
nations. It is true that in several countries in Asia 
Parliamentary democracy has been replaced by military 
dictatorship. The results of such upheavals have come to be 
too apparent to the suffering millions of these developing 
nations. For nearly a quarter of a century Pakistan has had .'i 
number of military dictators to rule the country, who ha\e 
spurned the parliamentary Government and ruled the masses 
with sheer brute force. How much blood has been spilled quite 
unnecessarily, and millions have been butchered and rendered 
homeless by the military dictator's reckless killing of the 
innocent and freedom-loving people of Bangledesh, erstwhile 
eastern wing of Pakistan. But India, her great neighbour, who 
has consistently upheld the principles of Parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy, has come to the rescue of the righteous people of 
Bangladesh in their darkest hour. 

The disadvantages of the Parliamentary system of Govern¬ 
ment are that the determination of any policy by means of votes 
is rather difficult and dilatory and in times of emergency no 
quick decision can be taken. Some safeguards are therefore 
provided in the Constitution that in cases of emergency arising 
due to war, external aggression, internal disturbance etc. the 
Parliamentary system of administration may be temporarily 
suspended and full powers assumed by the Head of the State. 
People in general give their votes and are too deeply engrossed 
their daily occupations to influence their leaders when they 
abuse the power entrusted to them. The result is corruption, 
nepotism, party conflicts and moral degeneration in public life. 
Capitalism also thrives in all democracies, because it has money 
and power to control and influence the public opinion. But 
still the Parliamentary Government is the best form of Govern¬ 
ment as in that system every member of the society may feel 
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as equals and has freedom to criticise the Government, which 
is totally banned in Dictatorial regimes and in Socialist coun¬ 
tries. ( 600 words 1 

153. Use and abuse of Nuclear Power 

( WBCS '63, 66, Miic '74. IAS 51 ) 

The dangerous potentialities of nuclear power were lirst 
revealed to the world when the prosperous cities of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki in Japan were blasted out of existence by atomic 
bombs in August 1945. Since then more and more powerful 
weapons of atomic bombs, hydrogen bombs, rockets and 
guided missiles have been discovered and it is certain that in 
the event of the outbreak of a Third World War, during which 
lethal weapons will be employed on a wide scale, the whole 
earth will be reduced to a heap of rums. The scientists are 
unanimous that the atomic “fall outs" following the tests cause 
radio-activity and contaminate wide areas around with far- 
reaching biological effects. 

This fear of self-annihilation or extinction of the human 
race has led man to think of banning the nuclear weapons and 
cannalising the mighty atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 
This nuclear power made it possible for the American sub¬ 
marines Nautilus and Skate to sail successfully under the Polar 
ice-cap and this has also helped much in Space explorations. 

Nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes are essentially 
needed in solving the energy crisis of the non-oil-producmg 
countries and serving as an alternative source of power when 
the fuel resources of the world are fast dwindling. Atomic 
explosions can be used for underground engineering and 
excavations, seismic measurement and exploitation of geother 
mal energy sources and in modifying topography. Atomic 
power is efficiently utilised in measuring wear in engines and 
tyres, studying the causes of corrosion, tracing the flow of 
liquids through pipelines and measuring thickness of plastic 
films, paper, rubber, tin and steel etc, by atomic radiation. 
Nuclear radiation is also applied in plant physiology and 
animal husbandry and radio-active isotopes are used as tracers 
as well as in the treatment of cancer, tumour, blood disorders 
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and other diseases. Atomic era is full of potentialities and 
many new advantages are yet to be explored. ( 314 words j 

154. ladia'a achievements in nuclear and space sciences 

( WBCS 75) 

Indian scientists made notable contribut/on to different 
branches of science in the preceding centuries. In the twentieth 
century India is keeping stride with the scientifically advanced 
countries through various organizations and institutes of 
scientific research. In this connexion particular mention should 
the Atomic Energy Commission of India. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the first Prime Minister of India, was 
instrumental in establishing this Commission. 

In recent times India has produced some eminent scientists. 
Dr. H. N. Sethna, the Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commi¬ 
ssion, is a brilliant scientist. His illustrious predecessors Dr. 
Vikram Sarabhai and Dr. H. J, Bhabha made notable contri¬ 
butions to nuclear science. Since the establishment of the 
Department of Atomic Energy, research and development in 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy made rapid strides. India’s 
three nuclear research reactors are in operation, a nuclear fuel 
complex has been established and four atomic power stations 
are under construction. Still none in the world ever dreamt 
that India would acquire the know-how of exploding a nuclear 
device. 

India became a member of the nuclear club by exploding 
her first nuclear device, an underground plutonium nuclear 
device, using implosion technique on May 18, 1974. The 
explosion occurred at Pokhran in the Rajasthan desert. The 
blast was estimated to be of 10 to 15 kilotons. As a result of 
the blast an artifical hill was created on the site. The hill was 
later described as the “most beautiful sight which came on the 
skyline from nowhere". The blast also formed a crater at the 
site. But there was almost complete absence of radio-active 
fall-out. 

India's underground nuclear implosion of May 18, 1974 is a 
great achievement on the part of Indian nuclear scientists. It 
reinforced the international respect for the technical skill of 
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the Indian Atomic Energy Commission, which has a tradition 
of technical innovation in nuclear energy comparable witli that 
of many European countries. It is interesting to consider some 
significant facts about the spectacular implosion. Firstly. India 
exploded her first nuclear device only after four years' research. 
Secondly, no foreign scientist was associated with it. It was a 
purely Indian project. Thirdly, an incredibly low amount of 
money was spent on this project. It cost only about thirty 
lakhs of rupees. All these facts go to prove that India's claim 
of having the capacity to produce a nuclear bomb was not an 
empty boast. 

There has been mixed reaction to India's first nuclear 
implosion. America, Britain, Canada. Japan and Pakistan have 
talked of adverse impact of the experiment on world stability. 
China has kept her fingers crossed. But Russia. France and 
Yugoslavia have hailed India's effort and warmly welcomed her 
entry into the nuclear club. The Indian Prime Minister and 
other important leaders have repeatedly declared that India's 
nuclear implosion has no military relevance. The commendation 
of Indian nuclear scientists’ ingenuity in harnessing atomic 
energy for developmental purposes is contained in a world-wide 
study of nuclear capacity of different nations published by the 
International Institute for Strategic Studies of London. 

In the year 1975 the Indian scientists made some contribu¬ 
tion to space sciences. They have launched “Aryabhata" into 
space with Russian collaboration. We are aware that our space 
scientists are busy in carrying on valuable researches and 
experiments. We hope that the day is not far off when Indian 
space scientists will send rockets into space from Indian soil 
without taking any help from foreign scientists. ( 554 words) 

155, The Press in Free India ( WBCS '49 ) 

The Press is called the ‘fourth estate’ because it wields a 
great power and influence on the people and the government 
and is an indispensable part of our social life now-a-days. The 
long-cherished freedom of the Press has now been attained in 
India and the Fundamental Rights guaranteed by the Con¬ 
stitution of India provide Freedom of Speech or Expression, 
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which includes freedom of the Press as well. Of course, unres¬ 
trained freedom is not possible and so some limitations have 
been drawn by the Press Act. which regulates publication of 
any objectionable or indecent matter or any matter designed to 
overthrovs the gotcrnment by violent or subversive activities, 
to create liai/ed among classes of citizens, to undermine the 
administration of law and the like. With the freedom of India 
higher responsibilities have devolved on the Press of India, 
which now holds the same elevated position as Ihove of other 
progressive democratic countries. 

The daily newspaer contains not only news but also views 
on many things. Since the great majority of the people do not 
think independently, they are guided and influenced by the 
opinions of the particular paper or papers which they habi¬ 
tually read, and thus the Press also serves as the conscience 
of the people. Behind each daily newspaper, there is a politi¬ 
cal party whose views and ideas it advocates and thus it in¬ 
fluences political affairs and the minds of the people. It is the 
most powerful organ of the propaganda and can make or mar 
the career of any statesman or leader or association. Its power 
is well manifested at the time of election of representatives. 

Competitions between newspapers may sometimes de¬ 
generate into personal attacks and they may stoop low due to 
recklessness or bribing. The Press may also injure the inter¬ 
national interest or relationship with foreign powers through 
unscrupulous distribution of news and views and may indulge in 
malicious attacks upon the administration, association or 
individual. The daily newspaper does not always represent the 
healthy views of the people of the society. This sort of freedom 
of the Press cannot be tolerated in the interest of the country. 
The duty of the Press, therefore, rests in publishing only the 
well-verified, true and unbiased news and their views with an 
impartial outlook. Of course, it has every liberty to offer 
healthy criticisms and constructive suggestions for proper 
running of the administration of the country. 

Besides circulation of the news, the Press also educates the 
mass and makes them conscious of their rights and duties, of 
civic senses and public morality and also popuUirizes new ideas 
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and beliefs. With the spread of literacy, circulation of news¬ 
papers will rapidly increase. In recent years, there has been 
rapid development in the working of the Press and a number 
of news agency has been formed all over the world for quick 
presentation of the news of anything happening at the remotest 
corner of the world. The Central and State Governments of 
India also maintain departments or branches for Press Informa¬ 
tion and Publicity. Journalism is now being taught in various 
Universities as a respectable vocational subject. Thus in all 
respects, the Press now plays a very important role in free 
India. ( 526 worps ) 

156. The duties and responsibilities ot a Journalist 

( WBCS'JJ. Mac '72 ) 

A modern newspaper office is a world in itself. A modern 
newspaper must have on its statf editors, staff-reporters, 
correspondents, artists, cartoonists, advertisement managers, 
printing managers, photographers and cartographers. All these 
people who are on the staff of a newspaper are generally called 
journalists, and their profession is journalism. Newspapers 
have been popular in all countries of the world since the 
invention of the printing press. At present we have a large 
number of newspapers in our country. Nowadays a newspaper 
IS not merely a supplier of news ; it is a rich storehouse of 
current information and public opinions. A journalist's work 
is not an easy one. He has to write daily and to write for busy 
people catching trains in the morning as well as tired people 
coming home in the evening. He has also to serve diverse 
tastes. The merit of the journalist and reporter is determined 
by their ability to scoop the secret news of the administra¬ 
tion, to analyse correctly the significance of international 
affairs and to unearth corruptions and conspiracies that 
might endanger the country's security. The work of a journalist 
consists in gathering news from various sources and commenting 
on them and presenting them to the public in an interesting 
manner. This is not an easy task. 

A journalist attached to a modern newspaper has many 
duties. Of coruse, his first duty is to be truthful and fearless. 

E.E. &C.-16 
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He may be tempted to add colour to truth ; but he should 
never distort truth. A journalist should be a fearless man. He 
is required to interview powerful politicians, administrators, 
trade union leaders, industrialists and popular musicians, 
artistes and players. When he approaches powerful men for 
information and opinion, he may receive rebufl’s and reton- 
from them. But this should not dishearten him, Durmg an 
emergency in the country his task will become more difficult, 
but he must courageously perform his duty to his countrymen 
by giving them true news. 

A journalist should be free from politics. If he indulges 
in party politics, his views will become prejudiced. This is 
undesirable. The journalist should remember that a man who 
belives in the ideology of a particular political party cannot 
give true news. He should never contract the habit of giving 
the views of any political party as his own. 

A journalist is a critic of the government of Ins country. 
It is his duty to attack the wrong policies of the governmeni 
but his criticism should be healthy. He should give a 
commentary on proceedings of the Parliament and Legislative 
bodies. He has to impartially judge the speeches and perfor¬ 
mances of ministers and political leaders. A journalist is also 
a critic of the society. He should be a bitter critic of corrup¬ 
tion in the society. He has to mercilessly expose social evils 
and indicate the lines along which society should progress. 
The health of the society depends on the performance of the 
journalist to some extent. 

In a democratic country a journalist has great responsi¬ 
bilities towards the society. Democracy is government of the 
people, by the people and for the people. A democratic 
government depends on honest public opinion. It is the 
journalist who enlightens the people about the policies of the 
government. Success of democracy depends largely on the 
activities of the journalist. 

Newspapers have become a part of modern life. They 
nourish democratic governments. As more and more countries 
adopt democratic ways of life, journalism will flourish and the 
duties and responsibilities of the journalist will increase, The 
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long-standing grievances of the local people or the malptacuces 
of some influential groups can be removed elTectively if a 
journalist takes on the matter. A journalist js respected 
everywhere and he enjoys several special privileges at home 
and abroad. ,■ (^20 words ) 

157. The Role ol the Newspaper in Modern India 

'Ci 'S.l. '67} 

Or, The power ol the Press i IP/rC-S' 72 ) 

In the ancient world the King-m.ikcrs were scry ol'ien the 
'hrewd priests or the eral'ty eoarliers. They could dislodge the 
old monarch and set up a new dynasty. Times base changed 
since then and the modern king-maker is seldom any such 
person, he is scarcely an individual at ail ; more sUleii, he 
yields place to the Press, which is called the 'fourth estate' 
because it wields a great power and influence on the 
Government in democracy and is an indispensable part of our 
social life now-a-days. 

Representing the voice of the people, the press comes to be 
the most eflective organ in democracy. It upholds the rights 
of the people and ventilates their grievances. Under the pres¬ 
sure of the public opinion created by the newspapers the un¬ 
ruly ruler of the unwanted Government often bows down or 
even bows out of oHice. The authority can seldom alTord to be 
indifferent to the news or views disseminated by llie Press. How 
often, by drawing attention to the loopholes or drawbaks of 
the Government, newspapers have forestalled many a crisis in 
the civic or political life of a nation. By unearthing a series of 
secret reports of the American Government did not Jack 
■Tnderson of the New York Times recently put a brake on the 
disastrous course adopted by the Ni.xon administration 

The moulding influence that the Press in a democratic 
country exercises over the people is, undoubtedly, quite 
decisive Newspapers feed the'people with information, give 
them a direction in public life, even offer them incitement, at 
times, to goad them on to action. Hence the power of the 
Press can bf occasionally alarming, or disproportionate to the 
cause of the people. It can serve them right, and even perver- 
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sely, if the power enjoyed by it not restrained by the vigilaiic,. 
of the reading public. When the Press is controlled by political 
parties, it can easily sway the opinin of the people and help 
the political organisation to sweep the polls. Hence the free 
Press also calls for disinterested and unattached journalism 
But the Press al.so makes inroads on the social and lethical 
norms of the people. Various views and information on 
diverse aspects of social life published in the newspapers 
greatly influence the mind of the readers who often act up lo 
them. The yellow Press, that is newspapers supplyiin; 
sensational news and reports to the readers, has quite a 
degrading effect on the sensitive youths of the country, who are 
usually carried off their feet by the ’explosive’ articles which 
are motivated by purely commercial interests. 

It is the most powerful organ of the propaganda and can 
make or mar the career of any statesman or leader or 
association. Its power is well manifested at the time of election 
of representatives. The Press may also injure the international 
interest or relationship with foreign powers through 
unscrupulous distribution of news and views and may indulge in 
malicious attacks upon the administration, association oi indi¬ 
vidual. 

Even the state-owned Press of a totalitarian country can be 
loo powerful to do any good to people. By publishing only 
carefully screened news articles it can keep the truth out of 
the reader's reach. It can easily whip up frenzy among people 
by providing them with partisan views or cleverly got up 
news and by encouraging fanaticism and warped ideas, it can 
prove to be a dangerons power. So the people of a country 
must maintain an eternal vigil on the power of the Press. 

( 583 words) 

158- Cemorship (H'BCS'69} 

With the dawning ol the moral sense in man some form of 
external check on the activities of artists has been enforced 
everywhere. In almost every country there is a responsible 
body to serve as mentors of public morals in the field of literary 
and artistic activities. The purpose of this body ii to act as 
watchdogs on the literary productions, films and works of art. 
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In modern times film censorship has come to be a regular 
feature of the corporate life of people. As the most elective 
mass media films are subjected to strict scrutiny by a respon¬ 
sible body before they are released for distribution. Some films 
are cut down to a certain length because the censors find some¬ 
thing obscure in them. But there are diiferences i,, tastes and 
Standards just as there are dilfcrences in national outlook. 
What is obscure to one may be a common thing to another. 
In every country there arc Boards of Film Censors. The Board 
classifies films into three categories . universal suitability indi¬ 
cated by 'U' ; more suitable for adult audiences by '.A' ; for 
adults only, children under sixteen being excluded by 'X'. The 
permission to exhibit the films rests on these classifications, 
obscene or immoral scenes being dropped out of them. Of 
course censorship is here synonymous with legal restrictions or 
banning. 

Control of printed or spoken words dates back to the early 
Christian eras. Books considered pernicious to faith or morals 
were subjected to consorship by the early Church. This power 
continues to be exercised in the Roman Catholic Church on the 
recommendation of Bishops. The Crown in England long 
exercised il^ monopolistic power of restricting printing to 
protect Itself from attacks, with the growth of printing all over 
the country. In every country there are provisions of law for 
banning the published books on grounds of blasphemy, sedition 
or obscenity according to some norms of the country. Only 
quite recently we had the controversial judgment on D. H. 
Lawrence's "Lady Chatterley’s Lover' and Vladimir Noxokovs 
Lolita' which were formerly banned. In our country .luthors 
of obscene books are subjected to legal punishment The furore 
over 'Prajapati' and 'Patak' by Samaresh Bose ha^ hardly 
died down. 

In times of emergency or War. censorship of the Press comes 
to be of the foremost importance because of the considerations 
of military and national security. Defence regulations 
necessitate the banning of the publication of news on the exact 
movements of the troops, naval vessels, aircrafts, the exact 
position and strength of the military bases or such other infor- 
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mation of military importance. Of course, the editors of newy 
papers in a country co-operate voluntarily for the security of 
their country. Restrictions on all postal and telegraphic commu¬ 
nications both incoming and outgoing are imposed during the 
war to prevent leakage of news to the enemy. Poliljcal censor¬ 
ship of the Press has always been a characteristic feature ol 
countries under totalitarian rule. There the Press is broughi 
directly under the control of the Slate and the freedom of the 
Press, a mighty instrument of democracy, is thoroughly gagged. 
Recently in Czechoslovakia, under the pressure of the U. S. S. R 
the local Press has been brought under the regulations of 
censorship again. It shows how censorship can keep an iron 
curtain around the country and isolate it from the extraneous 
influences. ( 54S words 

159 The heritage of India’a atruggle for freedom 

I Mi^i. '76 ; 

The memory of our pre-independence days is at once a 
horror and an inspiration. Revolutionaries at every nook and 
corner were bent on freeing the motherland from the foreign 
yoke at any cost and sacrifice, and policemen and spies at 
every post attempted to foil their noble elforts. Many a 
move thus ended in smoke, many a life lost, the day of 
independence was delayed and delayed but the struggle did 
not lose its edge. Independence was the people’s goal, was the 
breath and blood of their being, their days’ thought and 
nights' dream. They could see their mother chained, with 
tears trickling down her cheeks and they renewed their fight. 
Thus we lind thousands of martyrs iike Kshudiram, Bhagat 
Singh, Bagha Jatin and Netaji. 

Today, that freedom is attained. And it is time now to 
pause and think what we have gained, what we have learnt, in 
short, what is the heritage of India's grim and bloody battle 
for freedom. 

We have gained a tremendous spirit—the spirit of sacrifice, 
the spirit of endurance that made us pass through that phase 
of terrorism and repression, The patriotism that burned in 
the hearts of all Indians made way for national integration. 
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We have learnt that above everything else, we are Indians after 
all and that nothing is impossible to a man of strong will and 
determination. We have also learnt to be on our guard against 
all divisions and dissensions amongst different sects, groups 
and parties. 

Let the love of our motherland, that sweet fruit of oar 
freedom struggle, burn bright in all our hearts. Let it remind 
us ever that “eternai vigilance is the price of liberty.” that wc 
must be ever-watchful to guard our land both from external 
aggressions and from internal feuds. We shall also help 
building up a prosperous country worthy of its name in all 
respects. (.110 words) 

160. The rights and duties of the youth in modern India 

( Misc. 76 ) 

The youth in modern age are in general opposed to the 
prevailing order and set-up. They look up to the old 
generation as worn-out and useless and claim a right to stand 
against everything. They are rebels against all forms and 
figures, statutes and institutions which seem to breed corruption 
and selhshness, tyranny and oppression. They suffer from a 
spirit of irreverence and disobedience and often show disrespect 
and discourtesy to elders and seniors. ‘I he youth are apt to 
leadership be that in school or college committees, in local 
committees or in political fields They lecture on the futility 
of present examination system, clamour for employment 
opportunities and stage demonstrations and strikes on any issue 
whatever. And yet as they have no tolerance to other's views 
and statements, their participation in different committees and 
organisations often ends in chaos. 

As to the rights they have the freedom of speech and 
movement and leadership in schools, colleges, local committees, 
playgrounds and in social services. The youth often clamour 
for right of representation in the working of academic and 
administrative machinery. 

The youth, however, must not be forgetful of obligations. 
Their first duty is to be loyal and obedient to the laws of the 
land, be respectful to the Constitution, national flag and the 
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national anthem, to preserve the rich heritage of nation's 
composite culture and safeguard public property and abjure 
violence. They should develop themselves as worthy citizens. 
They must pay their taxes and fares and build up their 
characters. They should volunteer themselves, regardless of 
personal gams, to eradicate illiteracy, improve sanitation, root 
out evils and corruption from the society and create better and 
healthier living conditions. Cooperation should be their 
watchword. 

If the youth of modern India become mindful of both 
rights and duties and choose to profit by the wisdom of the 
old, India is sure to be proud of them. ( 313 words ) 


(i) MISCELLANEOUS TOPIOS 

161. “To thine ownaelt be true" ( WBCS '50 ) 

Or, Know then thyselt presume not God to scan, 

The proper study ot mankind is man- <IAS '64) 

This is an oft-quoted line from Shakespeare, which runs as 
follows — 

"To thine ownself be true : 

And it must follow as the night the day. 

Thou canst not be false to any man" 

It means that a man can deceive the whole world but not 
his own conscience, which is always awake to strike note of 
warning whenever he is about to do something bad. Self-decep¬ 
tion is the root of all vices. He who poses to be what he is not 
is a hypocrite and by his duplicity may deceive the common 
people, but he who puts forth false arguments in justification 
of his misdeeds before his own conscience is a greater hypo¬ 
crite. Whatever wrong is done, is done by impulse and senti¬ 
ments in defiance of the voice of conscience. Man is sure to 
overcome all the trials of his life, if he remains true to himself 
and that is why self-examination is necessary. It guards as 
against a number of pitfalls and points out if the canons of 
morality and truth are being violated. 
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A man who is true to himself is true to others and conver¬ 
sely who is true to others cannot be untrue to his ownself. 
Truth is the highest glory that the hum-ui heaii should seek lo 
attain. A true man is always respected and is often regarded 
for his goodness. He enjoys the conlidencc of others and 
upholds an ideal life to be followed by others. If along with 
self-examination, self-discipline and self-control can be desclo- 
ped, many of our activities can be regulated and directed 
towards the welfare of the mankind. The cowards and villains 
are afraid of self-examination. Self-criticism makes a man 
frank, brave and resolute. .\ good man always criticises his own 
doings and hears the \oice of his conscience .n distinguishing 
between rights and wrongs, and follows the path of truth. 

A man who is true to himself acquires self-reliance and can 
boldly face all eventualities in his life. Those who are true to 
themselves and whose trust in themselves is well-grounded, 
would gam honour in the eyes of the world and even if they 
fail, they arc spufed on to renewed elforts by the coiimcIioii 
that they would succeed another time. He, who has not the 
courage to be true to himself, is a timid w retched fellow, most 
hated by all. The truthfulness to one's ownself develops one's 
conscience, which approves or condemns one suctions .mo thus 
directly or indirectly one's all activities. '416 words) 

162. “Sell-reverence, sell-.snowledge, Bell-cotilrol. 

These three alose lead lile to sovereign power' 

WBCS 50) 

This means that sovereign power is gamed by the possession 
of knowledge of and confidence in one's ownself and control 
over evil desires, passions, prejudices and such other short¬ 
comings. The three-fold self-discipline or the harmonious 
development of moral, intellectual and physical qualities is the 
fountain spring of power. Man is nothing but a bundle of 
passions, prejudices, aspirations, self-interests and a number of 
vices and unless these are well regulated and controlled, he is 
sure to pave the path of his rum. Man is superior to animals 
in that he can control his impulses and desires. A man who 
can control himself is able to trust himself and from this comes 
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the spirit of self-reverence ; that is, he can love and revere his 
ownself which again is possible only when he is true to his 
own conscience. Thus a man who has self-reverence upholds 
such a perfect life that others are sure to follow him as an ideal. 
Knowledge is power and as soon as a man acquires knowledge 
he gains power, both physical and spiritual. A successful man 
should have thorough knowledge of his ownself, of his own 
capacit> and capability, so that he may not venture too much 
nor he may be cowardly. With the development of knowledge, 
moral and spiritual powers are also developed and we can 
understand one another and can respect one another's feelings, 
sentiments and opinions. A man who acquires mastery of the 
knowledge of his ownselt is respected by all. Of all the res¬ 
trains. self-restraint or self-control is the highest type of control 
as It IS not imposed from without by the threat of consequences 
or punishment or fear of public opinion, but it is achieved 
through greater sacniice. nobler attainments and higher ideas 
of dunes. Thus any man who has all the three virtues of 
self-res crcnce. self-knowledge and self-control commands an 
unbounded power and is the litte.st person to be the leader of 
mankind in every branch of life and thought,' 

Self-examination guaids us against a number of pitfalls and 
if along with self-examination, self-discipline and self-control 
can be developed, many of our activities can be regulated and 
directed towards the welfare of the mankind. The cowards 
and villains are afraid of self-exummation. Self-criticism makes 
a man frank, brave and re.solule. A good man always criticizes 
his own doings and hears the voice of his conscience m distin¬ 
guishing between rights and wrongs and follows tbe path of 
truth. ( 409 words) 

163. NothinE could be more destructive ol character or 
warpiuE to vitality than a Iope course of 

abneEation and sacrifice ( fVBCS '60) 

Sacrifice or self-denial has often been extolled as a noble 
virtue. History is replete with examples of sacrifice of one's 
self for the.good of others. “None has come to the world to 
remain worried about himself; We are all for all others, each 
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for all", says the Bengali poet. It appeals to us as a gem of 
noble principle of life. 

Sacrifice implies abnegation or self-denial. Its ohiect may 
be two-fold,—good of others and good of one's owiisell' Self- 
denial for the good of others leads to one's moral and sjtintiiul 
uplift. But self-sacrifice has its limit. Charity is a virtue within 
certain bounds. It must be remembered that a person has his 
duty to himself as he has to others. "To th\ ownscif be true” 
is a valuable injunction to be obeyed in life. Phis does noi 
imply abject selfishness. 

Abnegation must not be carried too fai and observed too 
long. Moderation and occasional restrictions contribute to 
physical and mental well-being, but continuous abiicg.ition is 
detrimental to body and mind. To stmt oneself oi the good 
things of life m pursuance of some false principle betiaysa 
cynical frame of mind Prolonged penance on religious grounds 
IS often looked upon as an emioblmg and purifying act. A 
well-timed fast may be better than a cure, but if a fast is obser¬ 
ved too long. It IS hound to weaken and impaii health, .\ sound 
mind m a sound bod) is essential for intellectual and spiritual 
advancement, 

‘■Charity begins at home" is an age-old saying having pro¬ 
found import. One must be good and true to himself in order 
to be so to the world. It is not for nothing thai trod has been 
so bounteous in respect of the good things He has given us. To 
turn away from the joy of life, to brood and pine in scli-iraposed 
penance is going against Nature and life itself. Strength ot mind 
and character cannot be attained if the body is weak and 
unsound. Vitality depends on nourishment from proper lood 
and normal way of life. Abnegation is an abnormality wnich 
interferes with proper functioning of our physical being and m 
turn weakens our character and warps our intellectual faculties. 
To deny oneself the normal needs of life from a false sense ot 
sacrifice is thus doing injustice to oneself and defying the law 
of Nature. 

A man who has plenty may resort to occasional self-denial 
to share what he has with the have-nots, but if this is carried 
to excess it becomes a crime. Inordinate abnegation has its 
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retribution in the form of deterioration of mental and physical 
capacities and is thus a serious handicap to all progress. 

Man is a ceaseless fighter. He must fight against the forces 
of Nature and the numerous odds of life. A fighter needs 
physical and mental strength to keep up his fight, (so that he 
may not go down under the stress of things. God’s good earth 
provides the sources of man’s strength to be useful to himself 
and to those with whom he lives. { 513 words) 

164. Time ( f^BCS ’57, /AS '73) 

What we call 'time' is that part of Eternity which is within 
human cognition, comprising the past, the present and the 
future. Time and life are eternal and co-existent. Time is often 
likened to a river. Both flow on ceaselessly and know no 
pause. 

Hence we are often reminded of the common adage -Time 
and tide wait for none'. The analogy is particularly significant, 
since like the current of a river time flows on without tarrying 
or turning back a while. ' Time is also described as an "old 
gipsy man” with a lock of hair in front of the head and bald 
behind. Thus we have the Biblical saying "Catch Time by the 
forelock, for when once past there is no recalling it”. This 
implies that time is of immense value in the sense that we 
cannot get back what we lose of it. 

Life Is activity ; mere breathing is not life. Human activity 
depends on utilisation of time in a variety of efforts in life, So, 
the value of time is incalculable, not only because a minute 
missed is a minute lost, but also because the time allotted to 
man is all too brief. Man has to do much and know much 
during the short span of his earthly existence. He cannot, 
therefore, afford to let slip a single moment or misuse a single 
fraction of the precious years of his life. 

This brings in the question of use and abuse of time. 
Procrastiation. it is said, is the thief of time, so are idleness 
and misuse as well. Time spent in idleness slips away and time 
misused is wasted. Time is thus lost for ever. God has made 
man in His own image and has endowed him with heavenly 
virtues. 
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‘Work is worship’ is an oft-repeated saying, God desires 
that man should work in order to make the fullest use of the 
powers he has received from Him, not only for one's own good 
but for good of all. Work in this sense naturally denotes 
useful work which is conducive to physical, moral and spiritual 
well-being, and not frittering away energy in useless or harmful 
activity. 

‘Life is short, art is long'. Knowledge is limitless, very 
little has been brought within human ken despite all endea¬ 
vours from age to age Thus the value of time is inestimable 
Success depends on work and work depends on time. 'Time 
IS money' is a trite saying. Worldly success is often measured 
in terms of money. One has to learn to earn, to strive to 
achieve. Success never comes unsought like a windfall 1 very 
achievement has behind it hours devoted to efforts 

To put off work and nol to do a thing at the right time rob 

Us of precious hours from day to day. Inordinate faith in 

one's abilities often makes him idle away the present in the 
hope of making up the loss in the future which may. in its 
turn, elude him We must work in the ‘living present' and 
trust no future however bright the prospect may appear It is 
vain to brood over what might have been done and to dream 

of what may be done, for the past is gone for good and the 

future may prove a phantasy. 

The hours, days, months and years which we have at our 
disposal and happen to be within the range of our knowledge, 
are what we call time. It is passing, it is elusive, flowing 
onward like a stream to the “great deep " of eternity. Nothing 
avails to “look before and after and pine for what is not". The 
present is within grip and must be fully utilised. “He alone is 
great who by a life heroic conquers fate . (619 words) 

165. Greatnea* consists In bridging all manners of 
mischief upon mankind, and Goodness in 

removing it from them ( l^BCS 61 ) 

The difference between greatness and goodness is sometimes 
overlooked. It is assumed that all greatness results in definite 
good to humanity whereas the truth is, sometimes, the reverse. 
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Instead of benefiting mankind, great men, at times, have done 
incalculable injury to human society. This can be readily 
understood if we recall the career of some of the great men in 
history. Julius Caesar is a proud name. But he did little more 
than bringing misery and destitution to millions of human 
beings by his conquests. The same was the case with men like 
Alexander and Cliengiz Khan. They flashed across the stage 
of life in a bla/.e of glory. They wielded tremendous power 
over countless men and forced them to carry out their will. 
Bill when we try to assess then contribution to human welfare 
and progress we are disappointed, fhey only succeeded in 
heaping misery on human beings and did little to wipe away 
tears from iheii eyes. We can icfer lo the 1 x 06111 case of 
Hiller in this connection. He will surely be icgarded as one 
of the great men in history. His magnetic power over hordes 
of men, his organisational ability which was able to revitalise 
u decadent Germany, surely render him worthy of the title. 
But instead of bringing relief to a suffering human heart, 
he turned a great part of Lurope into shambles and brought 
indescribable sufferings to countless homes. This has been 
the balance-sheet of greatness in not a few cases. 

But a good man never cares to make a figure in the world. 
He prefers a quiet life and feels happy if he can be of some 
service to his fellowmen. He would rather efface himself than 
be the instrument of inflicting miseries on others. He would 
never push himself into the limelight and strive for honour and 
position. He would welcome suffering and pain in his personal 
life if by doing so he can help assuage the sufferings of others. 
Jt is this spirit that animates all really good men ; they wear a 
crown of thorns so that others may be happy. Such people 
have frequently to undertake the task of clearing the mess 
created by the ambitions of great men. In the Gita, Srikrishna 
says that whenever there is decline of religion and triumph of 
unreason He takes up a new incarnation. Perhaps God works 
through these good men to undo the evil that results from the 
ruthless ambitions of great men. In our own times we have 
had a good example of this. Mohammad Ali Jinnah will 
surely be counted as one of the great men in history. It is his 
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iasane two nation theory that ultimately led to the partition of 
the country and fratricidal quarrels that turned part>. of 
northern India into a veritable slaughter-house during the 
early days of the Partition. Then it fell to the lot of that good 
man Gandhiji to heal the sores caused by the fratricide. He 
toured the affected places and in Ins own way went on quietly 
exhorting the two communities to li\e peacefully wiih each 
other. The picture of the ,iged ni.iii on Ins lonely tick to 
achieve communal harmony will he well rcmemheicd. He 
also achieved martyrdom in quest of ihe N.ilioiis wcll.irc. 
Thus, age after age, cooJ men h..tc paid •'iMi ilien inos and 
sufferings for the reckless amhilioiis oi I'rea: "ten, 

sio woi Js 

the. Great wits are sure to madness near allied" 

Il'/tC.V V,.s I 


In every society there is an aeeepie.l cqde ol behiiMoui and 
.1 person who infringes that code is generally regarded ,is ,i 
crank or an eccentric person. I his assessment is without any 
exception so far it relates to persons of average talent, lint 
there is a class of people, men and women of extra-ordinary 
talent or genius, whose behaviour sometimes does not conform 
to our notion of propriety. In common parlance they may be 
described as mad, but they arc unconcerned with the com¬ 
ments and criticisms around, they move in a world of 
abstract thought far away from the normal day-to-day life and 
are so much occupied with their own pursuits oblivious ol their 
surroundings, that their conduet would strike an on-looker 4is 
unconventional. They do not care what dress they wear and 
what food they eat so long as these do not come in the way of 
their favourite pursuits. It is nothing unusual for an erudite 
Professor to appear before his students m an out-landish garb 
or a scientist of talent to go on research for days without 
food. While the students laugh at the Professor in their 
sleeves, the unconcerned Professor goes on with his lecture 
as if they were amused by his good speech. The unmindful 
sage has been the butt of innocent fun both in history and 
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legend. There li a story about the great scientist Einstein 
that once during a visit to Paris he lost his way and 
could not get back to his hotel till another person pointed 
out that he was standing just ,in front of that hotel. 
This behaviour is very near allied to madness. History 
tells the famous story of Archimedes who was so much elated 
by his discovery that he ran naked through the streets to 
apprise the King of what he had discovered. If any other 
person behaved in a similar manner he would have exposed 
himself either to law a penalty or to confinement in a mental 
hospital. But scientists are treated with tolerance because 
they live in a world of abstract thought removed from the 
sordidness of day-to-day life and their absorption in such 
thoughts often results in far-reaching good to humanity. 
Sometimes, however, this absorption and the resultant forget¬ 
fulness of surroundings ended in tragedy. This is illustrated 
by the manner in which Archimedes met his death. He was 
helping the King of Syracuse to defend the city against Roman 
invaders by devising mechanical contrivances and was so much 
absorbed in a mathematical problem that a Roman soldier 
could come leisurely unnoticed by him and kill him. The story 
of the astronomer who was so very much absorbed in the 
observation of heavenly bodiesi that he did not notice a ditch 
full of water in front and therefore got drowned also illustrates 
the danger that a man of unusual talents has to face sometimes 
for being careless of his surroundings. There are many such 
illustrations which prove that great wits often pose very near 
madness. ( 498 words) 

167. As civilization advances poetry declines 

{fVBCS '53, 62, '66, IAS ’67) 

The statement seems to assert a hostility between civilization 
and poetry. The advancement of civilization certainly suggests 
the advancement of scientific explorations and the statement 
means to convey that the development of science and technology 
is highly detrimental to the interest of poetry. There is no 
doubt some truth in this statement so far as epic poetries are 
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concerned. For, after the four great epics—the Ramayana, the 
Mahabharata, the Iliad and the Odyssey—no other epic, in the 
true sense of the term, has been produced. The reason is that m 
the early stages of man’s history, he was simple and unsophisti¬ 
cated and his mind readily responded to the wonderful variety 
of the world around him. He was young in experience and was 
ready to be surprised by unexpected facets of beauty almost at 
every turn. With so much to fill his mind with wonder and 
awe, it was only natural that he should have expressed himself 
in the language of poetry. There was a great deal of leisure and 
very little to distract his mind from its favourite pursuits. But 
as civilization advances all these circumstances are disappearing 
fast. Hardly anything impinges on his mind with an impact 
violent enough to stir the depths of his consciousness. He has 
grown callous by his accumulated experience. Besides, he has 
lost the freshness of mind and with it the capacity to respond 
to external stimuli. Life has grown far too complicated and the 
average person has to live his life in a round of distraction that 
leave him little time for perception of beauty. 

The incredible achievements of science and technology in 
recent years have turned men's thoughts to further conquest of 
Nature for, by this alone, it seems to him that he can increase 
his happiness and well-being. Formerly, Nature was looked 

upon as an inexhaustible source of beauty and peace. It was 
little wonder that she was an endless source of inspiration to 
poets and myths were woven round her. But man is now more 
interested in analysing her process and finding out her laws, 
than in her external appearance, however, allurmg. This 
altered relation between man and his surroundings is bound to 
lead to the decline of Nature-poetry and this is what has 
inevitably taken place in recent times. 

But it is said that poetry results from a condition of mind 

and does not depend on a particular attitude to the exte^ 

world. Whatever be the stimulus, if its impact on the mind is 
powerful enough it is sure to result in poetry. Formerly there 
was only a limited number of subjects about which it was 
thought that poetry could be written. Some subjects w 
tabooed. But now the scope of poetry has been immeasurab y 
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extended. Eves so, it has to be admitted that the poetry 
written about these new subjects has the wide appeal of its 
predecessor. It is not easy to predict about the future. But 
so far as things have shaped themselves at present it cannot be 
gainsaid that the progress of scientific civilization has been 
accompanied byl an undoubted decline of poetry. 

Though there may not be lack of poets today, but there is s 
great lack of poetry. Makers of poetry have been engrossed 
into the whirl of mechanized and civilized living. That spaciou. 
quiet, that freedom and leisure, in which inspiration may be 
cultivated is now wanting. It is not paying and it does not also 
appeal to the heart of the general mass. Men of today find no 
time to go deep into the poetic feelings-and thus the poetry and 
makers thereof get no appreciation, not to speak of the reward 
The advance of scientific spirit in the present day civilization 
thus marks the inevitable decadence of the poetic temper and 
creation of the beautiful and the joyful m human life, 

(642 word' 

168. Art (or art's sake ,WBCS'66 

The cult of an for art’s sake, that is the view that an i' 
devoid of any social, moral or political contents, is part of thi 
sharp reaction that swept over England immediately after tlir 
Industrial Revolution, in the previous centuries the function 
of art was either to teach or to please. But the new movemeni 
came to assert that art exists for its own sake and its justifica¬ 
tion must be sought in something apart from its effects on the 
human mind. 

The ancient idea was that art was the limitation of life. Thai 
is, whatever happened in life was to be imitated in literature 
if that was necessary to build up the character therein. Bui 
the present idea is that art has its own intrinsic value, that i' 
to infuse joy and pleasure in the minds of the reader or the 
on-looker, and for this art need not be a true replica of the 
life on earth. The art may be suggestive or even imaginative 
The perfection of a work of art, therefore, depends on thi 
extent to which the formal expression has been able to approxi¬ 
mate to the Abstract Idea. This approximation toward- 
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.perfection is to be achieved for no ulterior object but for 
art itself. 

On analysis it is found that this theory attaches greater 
importance to the form than to the idea ; to the sensual 
rather than to the moral and intellectual apprehension of the 
idea. Consequently it has led to the most undesirable develop¬ 
ment by exaggerating artificiality and a certain impersonality 
in attitude. The post-war France has thus witnessed the deve¬ 
lopment of exotic schools of painting—schools like the cubist 
which represent human forms in geometrical figures. 

It need not be emphasised here that expression becomes 
lifeless when it is viewed apart from its object, for if there is 
no healthy co-ordination between the artist and those who 
view his art. the expression is bound to be cold and mecha¬ 
nical, If art is an interpretation and representation of life. Us 
essential greatness must ultimately be judged by the greatness 
of the power with w'hich it handles life's greatest and most 
abiding things—the things which belong to our highest 
experiences and interests. It is true, art must be estimated 
with respect to its purely artistic or technical leatures. But 
this consideration must not blind us to the fact that all art is 
after all an embodiment of spirit and a vehicle of thought and 
feeling, and that it is from the character of the spirit, thought 
and feeling which it expresses that it derives its substantial 
value. The cult of art for art's sake seems to concern only the 
minor and dilettante artists. The really great artists of the 
world have never taken any note of it. They have!always 
recognised that art is always made out of life, belongs to life 
and exists for life and it is by their grasp of life and power of 


interpreting it that 
explained. 


their greatness may in large measure be 
; 50.1 wordv) 


169 “fo commercialiss art is to debase it Discuss. 

( iVBCS ’56 ) 


To put works of art to commercial use is to relegate them to 
the category of utility goods, the value of w.iich is determined 
by financial profit and loss. The function of a true artist is to 
fiive expression to his sense of beauty and joy, through literary 
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compositions, painting or music. He does not make a conscious 
effort to cater to popular taste. A writer who aims primarily 
at cheap popularity and wide circulation of his writings, cannot 
be expected to produce anything of lasting value providing ‘joy 
for ever'. Thus a sensational detective tale may prove 
profitable from a commercial point of view, but it cannot be a 
perennial fountain of joy and inspiration like a great drama of 
Shakespeare or a superb poetical composition of Rabindranath. 
A really artistic work of a painter or a delicate exposition of 
classical music by a genuine artiste wins appreciation of small 
groups of connoisseurs, while commonplace pictures that catch 
the eye or lilting cinema-hall music that pleases the crowd 
often prove much more profitable, though not durable perfor¬ 
mances. Art is noble, art is perennial. It is symbol of eternal 
passion and eternal pain, which sustains and inspires humanity. 
To commercialise it is to debase it. 

A true poet or a true artist works with the aid of imagina¬ 
tion and inspiration and appeals to emotion, while a 
commercial writer or a commercial artist is to produce writings 
or art matters according to the dictates of others. The 
productions in this atmosphere cannot be of any real intrinsic 
value. A work of art is a creation. Like a bud it blossoms 
in congenial atmosphere. Artists fail to find new joys and 
beauties in life when commerce settles on arts. In a sense, the 
art productions made to satisfy the commercial value cannot 
be called real arts. These are much inferior to real arts and 
are of transient value. 

With the disappearance of the feudal lords and big 
landlords having interests in arts and literature artists and men 
of letters have been exposed to the fierce struggle for existence. 
Since h'terature and fine arts do not have the usual utilitarian 
value, artists have very little capital to trade in their wares. 
Hence, in the struggle for survival they are either using up their 
talents for commercial transactions or are getting lost and 
extinct. Thus although there is no denying that the commmer- 
cialisation of art is wholly debasing the purport of art, men are 
now more attracted to this type of art works. ( 419 words) 
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170. The importance ol trifle*. ( WBCS '64 ) 

The poet has sung that “little drops of water and little grains 
of sand make the mighty ocean and the pleasant land’. The 
proverb also tells the same thing in dilTerent words “Take care 
of the pence and pounds will take care of themselves," We arc 
apt to be blinded by the glamour of big things and we gel into 
the habit of overlooking things that are not big in themselves. 
But this is a very unfortunate habit of mind and it shows that 
we have not learnt the all-important lesson that out of the small 
and apparently insignificant come all the great and signilicani 
things of our life. One paisa is such a very small thing that it 
is almost ridiculous to suggest that one should be careful how 
one spends it. But a little thought will show at once how regard 
for such trifle can be the starting point of really big things. If 
one saves ten paise per day, one can collect a neat little sum at 
the end of five or ten years and with the money so obtained 
one can fulfil many a cherished ambition. Rags and torn ends 
of clothes do not seem to be of any importance. They are very 
often thrown away as useless. But if they are preserved, they 
can be exchanged for valuable or useful things that beautify the 
household or remove long-felt wants. There are people who 
make a living by collecting these rags and selling them to 
factories where they serve as raw materials for finished goods. 
This is a very humble instance of the way in which trifles can 
acquire importance in our daily life. It applies to more signifi¬ 
cant spheres of human life It is the habit of most people to 
hang on men of influence from whom they expect to have 
favour and patronage. People who are socially unimportant 
are apt to be cold-shouldered by these worldly men. But there 
are many situations in life where these socially unimportant 
people can render service that cannot be obtained from the 
higher-ups In the sphere of morals a comparatively minor 
infringement of moral law is apt to be overlooked as a thing of 
minor importance. Unable to resist the persuasion of his 
friends, a school boy permits himself to smoke just to oblige 
them. In his view and in the view of his friends this is an 
extremely trifling thing and cannot surely have much influence 
on character. But once he behaves in this complacent manner 
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he makes a loophole through which the evil may enter into and 
eventually undermine his character. Habits look trifling in 
themselves but they make up the sum total of a man’s character 
and outlook. In combating diseases or in detecting crimes even 
the trifles play an important role. Some great discoveries were 
made from things appearing prima facie to be trifles. A small 
defect in a flying aeroplane or looseness of a small fish-plate in 
a railway track may bring out a big disaster. A little carelessness 
may attract thievs and swindlers to rob one's valuables. So 
the importance of trifling things cannot be over-stated. 

( 524 words) 

171. On being modern-minded { WBCS'6S. IAS) 

Possibly the most appropriate symbol for modernity would 
be a big query mark after life itself. .4n English critic has 
aptly called Twentieth Century the age of interrogation. The 
spirit of quest dates back to the Renaissance which set aside 
outdated ideas and started the assessment of life all afresh, The 
basic approach of this new philosophy of life was doubt- 
doubt which was the beginning of the end of all dogmas and 
superstitions. The Gospel of doubt is undoubtedly the gift of 
science. It was Galileo who made the first bold attempt to break 
away from the chains of old and established ideas, and W'orn 
out conventions. He fearlessly adhered to his quest for truth 
and undertook a number of experiments which marked him as 
the father of modern time—the first full-fledged man of science. 

Lure of modernism has brought about endless oddities and 
incongruities of human behaviour. Atrocious things are often 
done in the name of novelty or fashion in matters of dress, in 
art and in literature. The sense of values has changed and 
most things are discarded merely because they have existed 
long. One feature of modern life is the declining hold of 
religion and the reason is, undoubtedly, the triumph of human 
reasons as e,xpressed in the rapid march of science. In the 
ultimate analysis religion is the offspring of fear and a feeling 
of helplessness. With the growing mastery over the forces of 
Nature, man is becoming increasingly sceptical about the 
necessity for religion. 
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The impact of science on human life has, beyond doubt, 
changed the very landscape of man's experience. A modern man 
not only looks askance at ‘a priori' method but also feels the 
complexity that attends upon such a spirit of enquiry. Psycho¬ 
logy or psychoanalysis is just the logical sequence of such an 
enquiry into the realm of our mind. In a sense peoples' minds 
loday are more subtle than they were half a century back. And, 
the greater demand for complexity is also a part of the modern 
industrialized society. Since science has brought almost 
everything under the sun for analytical study and research, the 
modern mind is very much besieged by a sense of tension and 
anguish. In the Held of science it has led to the experimentalist 
real, in the field of literature and ph ilosophy to e,xistenlialism. 
It cannot be denied that this zeal for experiment and research 
has often led a modern man to a sense ot loneliness and 
t rustration, to a sense of moral and psychological impasse. The 
picture of the modern mind has been honestly portrayed by 1. 
S. Eliot in his poems, where the loneliness of a modern man, 
his sense of incapacity to deal with the world wihch only 
overpowers him with endless comple.xily represent the anguish 
and the yearning of the modern mind tor a lost world ol 
simplicity and honesty. Even primitivism at times appears to 
be a solace or refuge from such a sense of insuperable difficulty. 
The problems of modernity seek to re-establish the importance 
of religious emotion that can do away with the restlessness and 
hollowness of life in our times. Thus we find that the most 
modern types of Beatles and Hippies of the civilized countries 
of England and America seek peace and happiness through 
Indian mode of transcendental meditation and Yogas. 

( 552 words) 

172. “What la this life, if full ol care, 

We have no time to atand and stare I 

( fVBCS'68, IAS'50) 

Or, Enjoying one’s leisure {IAS ’69} 

Life in a modern city is full of stress and strains. From 
dawn to dusk a city dweller constantly faces the challenge of 
everyday life, A thousand and one worries keep him busy and 
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restless throughout the day. Even the sweet charmer sleep 
sometimes eludes him. In the midst of this queer oddities, 
heedless haste, blind fury and jostling and elbowing in what 
is called struggle for existence in modern human society one 
may well cry out with the poet (W. H. Davies)— 

“What is this life, if full of care. 

We have no time to stand and stare !" 

The right use of leisure is synonymous with holiness and 
manifests itself in abounding energy and goodwill. With the 
progress of civilization, the leisure diminishes. Unless the love 
of leisure is rooted deep into one’s character one will never 
achieve it. Nobody can have a pleasurable thought and general 
feeling unless he has time to stand and stare. Leisure is the 
soil in which all happiness of life grows. One of the greatest 
art in life is that of finding leisure and making a right use 
of it. 

In our dull and dreary existence a city dweller who is preoc¬ 
cupied with the cheerless job of wooing the mammon, finds no 
leisure, no respite to stretch his limbs under the cool shadow 
of a tree, to worship the beauty of Nature that lies all about. 
A casual look at the blue horizon or a passing glance at the 
playful squirrel gathering nuts under a tree can only divert our 
attention for a moment. But if one chooses to snatch away 
some hours of his life to watch and to admire the objects of 
nature, to forget all about his animal existence for a while, he 
is blessed with the joy of living. 

Though work is in a way worship, it is work punctuated 
with leisure which makes it so. Though man has been ordained 
to work, to earn his bread with ceaseless toil, he has also been 
granted gainful rest to make up for his life of suffering. Indeed, 
life would cease to be worth-living without this leisure. The 
greatest drawback of our urban civilization is its lust for power 
and money, its indifference to the sense of beauty. Art and 
culture, poetry and music, whatever value we may attach to 
them in our time, are all the products of leisure—of the 
devoted worship of beauty in Nature. The ugliness and squalor 
that lie about us in our cities speak eloquently of the 
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importance of the sense of beauty in life. Even in the midst 
of work we must import the sense of enjoyment and beauty. 

Of course, there are some people on earth to make a \ irtue 
of leisure and consider work utterly unnecessary. Like lotus- 
eaters they would like to while away their precious time in 
slothful ease and comfort. Hence their complain : 'Why 
should life all labour be ?' But an unending stretch of leisure 
soon proves to be boring enough cten for those who are its 
apostles. A life of ceasicss work, likewise, is a desert but with 
Its oasis—some intervening periods of leisure and recreation. 
While the feverish zeal for work makes us fretful, but the lei¬ 
surely enjoyment of beauty makes our life worthhving. 

( 545 words ) 

173. Work and leiaure ( Ik'BCS '67 i 

It is unceasing work that keep going the wheels of modern 
civlization. So a life keyed to all work and no play is gene¬ 
rally recommended. But the value of leisure in life should not 
be overlooked. 

It is one of the paradoxes of modern civilization that in 
spite of the invention of various machines that are meant to 
relieve us of the drudgery of work, we have to do today more 
of dull work than we did ever before and we do not have as 
much leisure as our forefathers used to have. And because we 
live in a fast age we have forgotten to spend the little amount 
of leisure we get as it should be spent. Our moments of leisure 
are spent in hectic amusement that excites the nerves. 

A life that is spent idly, that knows no excilemenl is ,i 
singularly dull life. The charm and the value of life consists 
in work. Whatever we achieve in life we achieve through 
sincere and honest work. Work indeed is the sign of life. H 
we study the hves of the great men we realize again and again 
that it is their work that has made them immortal. But ano¬ 
ther realization that we derive from our study of these lives is 
that work and leisure were well balanced in the lives of these 
great men. 

The old proverb that all work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy still holds much truth in it. Constant work tells on 
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our nerves and our brain and body need some rest. If we do- 
not give them the rest that they need, then gradually we lose 
our usual skill and competence and start making mistakes. 
Hence leisure is needed to keep ourselves consistently eflBcient, 
We should take rest to pull our distracted minds together and 
cultivate a little detachment. 

Bui the conditions of modern mind are such that leisure is 
spent in excitement and does not bring any relaxation. Modern 
civilization has given us so many exciting amusements that we 
always look for stimulating activities. Modern men would rather 
spend therr leisures in drinking and gambling and in other 
vulgar amusements than in quiet contemplation. The great 
works of art, philosophy and culture arc products of deep 
contemplation which is only possible in the hours of leisure. 
The light use of leisure is synonymous with holiness and 
manifests itself in abounding energy and goodwill. 

"What IS this life, if full of care. 

We have no time to stand and stare !" 

With the progress of civilization, the leisure diminishes 
LInless the love of leisure is rooted deep into one's character, 
one will never achieve It. Nobody can have a "pleasurable 
thought and genial feeling” unless he has time to “stand and 
stare.” Leisure is the soil in which all happiness of life grows, 
Nobody can look within and dig deep into himself unless he 
has leisure. One of the greatest art in life is that of finding 
leisure and making a right use of it. And Russell opines, “To 
be able to fill leisure intelligently is the last product of 
civilization,” ( 520 words) 

174. The improvemente in facilities tor travel have not 
been an unmixed blessing ( WBCS '64 ) 

A distinctive feature of modern times is phenomenal 
improvement in methods of travelling. The discovery of 
Railways, Steamships, aeroplanes, jet-planes has brought about 
revolutionary changes in this sphere. It is now a far cry from 
primitive mode.s of transport when it took months and years to 
cover a distance which can now be spanned in course of a few 
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hours. It is needless to say that this improvement has conferred 
untold benefits on the human race. It has broughi wideh 
separated areas into closer contact and by doing so helped lo 
remove superstitions and false ideas about each other, th.ii 
used to be entertained by people in old times. Other benefit 
are too obvious to need enumeration. But these need not blind 
us to the fact that even this miraculous progress m travelling 
has a darker side. The chance of accident, to begin uith, has 
increased a thousand-fold. In former times, travelling to long 
distances was attended with risks. Travellers always risked the 
chances of being set upon, robbed and even killed by marau¬ 
ders and highwaymen. But this is nothing to what is happening 
now-a-days. Not a day passes but we hear of accidents eithci 
m the air or on the railway. Things have come to such a pass 
recently that when we have toseeolfa relative who is trasellina 
to a distant place by air, we cannot do it without dark 
forebodings. Apart from this increase in the chance ol 
accidents, travelling in these days is hardly as educative as ii 
used to be in the past. .Men now travel being packed like 
sardines from one place to anotlier. I'ormerly a man tiavclling 
on foot could take his time and travel leisurely, getting into 
intimate touch with the various people and localities through 
which he passed. It gave him a vivid idea of the geography ol 
his country and of the numerous groups of people inhabiting 
It. It was a fitting supplement to his lormal education. Bui 
now-a-days one docs not learn anything iii the course ol 
travelling. One is simply conveyed by a fast moving vehicle 
from one place to another, the eyes and ears closed lo all 
impressions from the outside world, It follows, therelore, lhai 
the educational value of travelling is much less today than 
what it used to be in the past. Again the improved means ol 
transport has opened a paradise to smugglers. Smuggling aided 
by modern technique is much easier by afast-raovm- plane 
than it usea to be by slow-moving carts which invited inspection 
at every stage of the journey. We read in newspapers reports 
of smugglers being brought to book but this is only the outer 
fringe of the problem that has assumed alarmin^ proportioi 
with modern development in the art of travelling. (‘Ie4 wor s. 
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175, Diflereot kinds of transport ( WBCS '65, '74 ) 

We now live in an age of science. Science has greatly 
improved our transport system. Gone are the days when men 
had to walk on foot in order to travel from one place to 
another. Bi-cycles, motor-cycles, buses, trams, trains, ships 
and aeroplanes are all gifts of science. These gifts of science 
have conquered distances between different countries, and the 
vastness of the world has now been brought within limits. 

There are mainly three kinds of transport—road transport, 
water transport and air transport. Road transport is the most 
popular form of transport. Cars, buses, lorries, motor-cycles, 
trams and trains ply on roads. However trams and trains can 
run only on their fixed tracks. Thousands of people travel 
by these vehicles on roads every day. In villages people 
travel by bullock-carts and bi-cycles. In towns and cities rich 
people travel in their cars, and the middle class people use 
trams and buses. In big cities like Calcutta so many vehicles 
ply on roads that there is frequent traffic congestion. People 
travel by trams and buses when they move from one part of .i 
city to another. But they travel by trains when they go to 
distant places. Water transport is not as popular as road 
transport is. Primitive men used boats for travelling and 
carrying goods trom one place to another. In the present age 
we travel by ships. Ships carry us and our goods from one 
continent to another. Inland waterways play an important 
role in transport of countries like Bangladesh. Air transport 
is the most modern form of transport. It is very popular in 
advanced countries. But in under-developed countries air 
transport is not at all popular because it is expensive. In Indi.i. 
for example, only the rich people enjoy the facilities of air 
transport. 

Economic development of a country depends to some 
extent on the facilities of different kinds of transport. Quick 
and safe transport of goods is essential to a developing 
economy. Different kinds of transport are helpful to smootii 
administration of a country. When a river overflows its banks 
the government quickly sends soldiers to rescue helpless me i 
and women. Sometimes it becomes necessary to carry food 
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by helicopters to people in flood-afTected areas. The military 
strength of a country and its power to defend its territory 
depend largely on the facilities of different kinds of transport. 
During the Chinese aggression in 1962 the Indian soldiers 
could not put up any resistance worth the name because, 
among other things, there were no roads in the Himalayan 
regions. Every progressive State pays special attention to 
transport and communication in order to meet the growing 
demands of development and defence. 

At present scientists are busy m devising new types ol 
transport. Men of today are always busy. They stand badly 
in need of fast-moving trains and aeroplanes. So steam 
engines are now things of the past, Electric engines ol trams 
are perfectly in keeping with the spirit of the limes. Jets now 
carry us faster through air. There are other types of trans¬ 
port, viz. Tube Railway and Circular Rahway, which also 
carry thousands of commuters. But we are no longer satisfied 
with our living conditions on earth. We are now thinking of 
going to other planets. Powerful rockets have been invented, 
and some American and Russian explorers have already visited 
the Space and some even landed on the moon. Let us hope 
that the day is not far off when the people on earth will enjoy 
regular trips in space-rockets. (582 words) 

17 b. Travel as a part ol Education (CL di) 

The educational value of travel can hardly be over-estimated. 
Reading of books gives only a theoretical knowledge, which 
requires to be supplemented by direct observation of men and 
things and thus travel plays an important role in the sphere of 
education. Travel is interesting and instructive and makes 
education pleasurable. Travel is considered essential for 
thorough and quick grasp of some of the subjects like History, 
Geography, Economics, Sociology. Anthropology etc. A visit 
to the historical places like Haldighat, Panipat, Plassey, Delhi, 
Agra, Jerusalem, Thermopylae and others will illumine the dark 
chapters of history and give definite ideas about what has been 
written in so many books. The knowledge of Art and 
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Sculpture will remain incomplete without visit to Ajanta, EUora 
and the Louvre. The engineering and scientific education also 
requires visit lo great undertakings and factories and 
workshops for practical knowledge. Travel adds to the store 
of our knowledge and thus leads to perfection of our educa¬ 
tion. Poets and writers get immense materials from the sights 
and scenes, culture and tradition of different places for gainful 
utilisation in their writings. Byron, Wordsworth and Goldsmith 
as also our Rabindranath made extensive tours. Statesmen, 
diplomats and businessmen also require extensive travel for 
achieving success m their own spheres. Travel removes irra¬ 
tional prejudices and narrowness of our minds. 

The crave for travelling to far and near lands was found 
even in the past when journey was very difficult for want ol 
regular communications. The travel records of Megaslhenes 
h'a-hien. Hientsang, Marco Polo, Bernier and others have 
become important sources of history of their times. The 
adventurous spirit of travel helped the discoveries of new 
lands, the explorations of the Arctic and the Antartic regions a^ 
also the expeditions to the highest mountains. The scientifie 
inventions of modern times—railways, steamships, motor car' 
and aeroplanes, have made the travel very easy and quick and 
free from any fatigue or trouble. Travel can be made by land 
sea and air. The facilities for travel have bound the differem 
peoples close together. 

In foreign countries, there is a system of educational torn 
either during the vacation or after the completion of the course 
It IS unfortunate that Indian students have very little opportu¬ 
nities for such travel. The universities and educational institu¬ 
tions have also no special arrangement for such study tours 
Travel IS a part of education only when it is made with eyes 
open in a planned and methodical way. A flying visit to a 
number of places with thoughtless haste may add to ones 
vanity but is of little educative value. Through travel, one 
must know the people and their living, their manners and 
customs, laws and dialects, social affairs and artistic tastes as 
also the resources and other special features of the country. 

Travel has a better effect than the Audio-Visual Aids of 
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Cinema, Radio and Television to supplement our education. 
Governments of our country should, in collaboration with the 
Railways and the educational institutions, take active steps for 
study tours of our boys to different sites of historical and 
industrial interests and development projects. Students of Free 
India should have a first-hand knowledge of the development 
projects and the community development projects undertaken 
in our country under the Fne-Year Plans and should therelore 
visit the important sites of the Mayurakshi and the Damodar 
Valley Projects as also the Locomotive Factory at Chittaranjan 
and the Fertiliser Factory at Sindri. Recently some private 
organisations like Children's Fresh .'\ir Excursion Society and 
the Youth Hostel Association. ha\e been set up for conducting 
disciplined excursions of students Our country needs more 
attention to travel from both State and private sectors lor all 
round improvement of our education. ('12 words j 

177. Tourism i ) 

Tourism is a much used word meaning "organized touring 
The mam purpose of such touring is more educational than 
recreative. Tourism is one of the distinguishing features ol 
modern life. In ancient limes tourism was not very populai 

because of the hazards of travelling. The passion for tourism 

has been greatly heightened now due mainly to the invention 
of electric trains, motor cars, ships and above all aeroplanes. 

Tours in one's own country or in foreign countries arc 
pleasing in many ways. There is no joy on earth that is purer 
than that of a tourist who stands on the snowy heights of a 
mountain or on the shore of a majestic sea or before the 
unrivalled Tajmahal. fours make man adventurous and 
resourceful. It is the love of tours that has inspired men to 
scale the heights of the Alps and the Himalayas, 

Tours have great educative value. lours are sources ol 
inspiration to the historians, the scientists, and the philoso¬ 
phers Tours broaden a man’s outlook on life and improve 
the quality of his education. In Western countries the students 
who pass out of schools and colleges go out for tours on the 
continent to enrich their store of knowledge. 
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In India tours are now very popular. Here many people 
go to the holy places every year. Many Indian students of 
science and technology are sent to foreign countries by the 
Central Government and the mercantile firms for practical 
training in the subjects in which they have specialized. India 
attracts many foreign tourists every year. Foreigners visit 
India because it has many beautiful sights of Nature and places 
of historical interest. 

Genuine tourists are world citizens; they bring nations of 
the world closer to one another. Tourism will be of great 
importance in the future because it promotes international 
understanding and helps the resources of a country by earning 
foreign exchanges, ( 312 words) 

178. Your eiperience of unpleamint incidents in 

over-crowded trams and buses ( Misc. '6B ) 

A close look at trams and buses during the office hours will 
convince you of the fact that Bengalees have a gaeat power of 
endurance. Almost sardine-packed these buses ply through the 
crowded Calcutta streets at the great risk of overturning any 
moment or even sandwiching a number of people in the course 
of overtaking others. If you are quite new to the city, you may 
have some wild conjectures about the probable causes of over¬ 
crowding. You will have to leave a number of buses or trams 
before you may get in a crowded tram or bus, helplessly 
clutching at the iron rods projected from jhe ceiling of these 
vehicles. 

Once, patiently straining my muscles, I was insecurely han¬ 
ging about the entrance of a bus which was speeding through 
the Central Avenue. All of a sudden, there was a heavy jolt, 
and the bus came to a halt almost instantaneously. Unable to 
withstand the shock, some of the passengers fell upon one 
another and caused a great deal of confusion. In the jostle 
that followed, a pick-pockct relieved a passenger of his purse. 
The victim realized it when the bus was again on the move. He 
raised hue and cry only to create a greater confusion. Every¬ 
one was almost suspecting everybody for a time. I felt almost 
a sense of suffocation. When the bus arrived at Esplanade, 
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I got down to breathe for a space. On another occasion, an old 
man admonished a youngman for having trampled on his feet 
in a crowded tram. It almost led to a scuffie among the passen¬ 
gers when the youth called him names. The young man 
sarcastically remarked that if he was so much sensitive he 
should better own a car or travel in a taxi. The old man kept 
silent all the while and got down at the next stop. I returned 
home confused and uneasy. ( 309 words) 

179. A rainy day at home ( '64 ) 

A rainy day, at all seasons of the year, has a peculiar fascina¬ 
tion for me. The charm increases a hundred-fold in summer 
when the parched earth cries for rain and the human body 
exhausted by the mounting heat pines for a day of rest. Yester¬ 
day, after a long spell of drought, my heart's desire was fulfilled. 
In the morning as 1 woke up after a night spent in restless 
ossing on the bed my eyes were soothed by a sky overcast 
with inky masses of rain-bearing clouds. On other days it was 
a torture to look at the blazing hot day outside, but yesterday 
1 kept the shutters open as I had my fill of the velvety darkness 
in the sky above and the earth below. 1 realised, as 1 had never 
done before, why the rainy season through the ages has been 
such a prolific source of poetry and song. From the days of 
tCalidas to our own day, generations of poets have been moved 
to poetic utterance at sight of a cloud-bedecked sky. Even men 
who like myself have not even a whiff of poetry in them, are 
strangely and deeply affected at such a sight. A rainy day in 
summer is very much like an oasis in the midst of desert sands 
It has a distinct personality of its own, isolating it from the dry 
uniformity of burning summer days. One likes to pass the 
hours in home looking at the dripping sky and giving oneself 
up to thoughts and fancies that are so very unlike those of an 
ordinary summer day. The rainy day fascinates one to suspend 
all normal work for the day and allow oneself to be borne on 
the wings of fancy, to the tune of the steady patter of rains out¬ 
side, into the misty dreamland of Romance. 

This is what I tried to do yesterday. As the minutes length¬ 
ened into hours there was a change in the face of Nature. 

E.B. ft C.—18 
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Wbat started as a drizzle became cbaDged loto a torrent and it 
was now accompanied by a heavy gale that uprooted trees and 
electric poles, blew away sheds and posed a threat to the lives 
in slums and huts. This new development changed the direc¬ 
tion of my thoughts. 1 thought of the miseries that the refu¬ 
gees from Eastern Pakistan, now residing in temporary sheds 
here and there, would have to face in consequence of the day's 
ravage and my heart melted with pity at the thought of the 
suffering women and children in particular. ( 422 words ) 

180. Your proposals lor the improvement ot 

railway travel ( Misc 15 j 

Railway system has broken the barrier of distance and is 
an essential means of transport of men and goods. But railway 
travels in India have a few short-comings which need imme¬ 
diate detection and rectihcation. 

Over-crowding of trains has made the chance of a comfor¬ 
table journey a nightmare. One has to push, elbow and 
literally fight one's way to a compartment. This can be 
remedied by increasing the number orcompartments or increa¬ 
sing the number of trains in that route to cope with the rush. 
The local trains have now-a-days no bath or lavatory, which 
causes great inconvenience to the passengers travelling for 
hours in that train, The new type of compartments should be 
built to provide for this. Many of the trains do not have 
dining-car although supply of good food in the case of a long 
journey is a ‘must'. 

The lack of civic sense in fellow travellers makes the journey 
even more uncomfortable and disgusting. These types of self- 
centered people can be put to their senses by some attending 
staff moving in trains. 

Passengers often find to their dismay that all their beloo- 
gings are snatched away by some armed snatchers on the 
moving train. Anti-social elements, which really thrive in 
darkness, pilfer fans and cushions, lights and handles to make 
the journey perilous and unpleasant. The Railway Protection 
Force (RPF) must move in trains to prevent such losses to 
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public and private property. Mobile Ticket Checking staff 
should be more alert to stop ticket-less travelling. Costs of 
journey from one place to another have shot up by leaps and 
bounds and the bonafide passengers may expect some more 
comforts during their railway travel. 

To avoid accidents, which are not few and far between, 
signal system must be improved and the drivers must be more 
watchful and trained. If these defects are removed, the Railway 
travel will again be a thing of pleasure instead of being fraught 
with dangers and discomforts, (321 words) 

181 A ride in a bus in Calcutta (lt'5CS ' 64 ) 

It is one of my pastimes to take a long bus-ride on the 
afternoon of a sunny day. It helps to remove the fatigue caused 
by long hours of work in an enclosed space and clears the 
brain. Yesterday, 1 had a ride of this kind. 1 picked up a 
double-decker at Shyamba^ar terminus and my idea was to 
enjoy u ride on its upper deck tojthe southern end of the town. 
Accordingly 1 made my way to the upper storey and took my 
perch in a comfortable corner from which 1 could ’command a 
view of the front and the sides. It was not long before every 
unit of available space in the upper deck was filled by a surging 
crowd of men and women. Presently the bus started. The 
pavements on both sides of the road along which it travelled 
were filled by persons of all ages and conditions. The day had 
been a sultry one and all these people had evidently come out 
of their confines to enjoy the pleasant coolness of a summer 
evening in Calcutta. As the bus passed the cinema houses on 
this side of Calcutta 1 found people gaily dressed standing in 
long queues before the booking offices with eager expectancy. 
In view of my retrospective habit of mind, 1 travelled back to 
the early days of Calcutta when this part of the city was very 
much backward and bereft of most of modern amenities, but 
the people had not so much worries and problems as in the 
present days. With an effort I tore myself away from that 
scene of a long past day and found that the bus was travelling 
across the junction of Vivekananda Road and Bidhan Sarani. 
In a well-known hostel near about this place some year.s of my 
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student life in Calcutta were spent. My mind again had a dip 
into the past, .this time into the hopes and aspirations of my 
vanished youth. Almost all the hopes that I used to cherish in 
those early days have been wrecked in the progress through 
life and yet a recollection of them brings an air of freshness 
into raj jaded life like the faint perfume from a long-crushed 
flower. Before I finished recollection of the old days of my 
student life in Calcutta, the bus was travelling through the 
College Street before a facade of imposing buildings housing 
the Presidency College, the University and the Medical College. 
The multi-storeyed University Building has been rebuilt with a 
new design in place of the old Senate House. The change, 
perhaps, has been necessary on account of the passage of time. 
Still my mind could not but feel a deep sadness at tbe 
disappearance of the grandeur of the University Senate Hall iu 
the past. The old ladmarks were steadily disappearing and 
twenty years from now it will be an altogether different 
Calcutta from what it had been in my youth. ( 490 wordi) 

182. The Common Man's lot in Calcutta today 

( mcs '68 ) 

Back from a preview of Satyajit Ray’s 'Mahangar', a film 
critic quipped, “It was all about the common man’s lot in 
Calcutta. Really, it was the most representative picture of 
the city life in Calcutta. With all its sky-scrapers and massive 
structures the city of Calcutta has still a plebeian look. Indeed, 
the story of this great city has a great deal to do with the 
common man's ceaseless struggle for existence and survival. 

While rushing for buses and trams after a hurried meal in 
the morning, or desperately struggling to secure a foot¬ 
hold on them even at the risk of losing one's purse or worse 
still, losing one's limbs, the common mao in Calcutta never 
loses his zest for life. Often in an overcrowded bus bound for 
the Binoy-Badal-Dinesh Bagh ( Dalhousie Sq.) area one comes 
across some witty remarks and innocent jokes, good-humou¬ 
redly shared by one's fellow passengers. 

The common man in Calcutta has, however, time to appre¬ 
ciate the window-dressing at big shops, the angry posters of 
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militant parties on the wayside, or the grimaces of the paveme¬ 
nt dwellers and hawkers all about. Some interesting things or 
sights appearing as diversion from the mundane day-to-day 
life of Calcutta are not also uncommon. On rainy days, the 
common man in Calcutta must thank his lucky stars if he c.in 
safely reach home after the grim experience of being late in the 
office and all wet to the skin. One can hardly distinguish the 
water-logged streets of Calcutta from those of Venice on sucli 
occasion, save for the unwieldy double-deckers and daring taxi¬ 
cabs which ply through knee-deep water. Umbrellas are of 
little help when one has to board a bus, and the waterproofs 
are too often a scare to those who want to salvage their rain- 
soaked clothes at any cost. When the city dweller at last 
sneaks into his shadowy apartment elbowing his way through a 
stream of people he is just the monarch of it all. Whatever 
irritation awaits him at home, whatever food he shares with 
the inmates of the house he is just a different being now-his 
homely self. 

The common man in Calcutta is, nevertheless, fortunate 
enough to have some merry time at the weekend witnessing 
football or cricket matches at the Maidan or visiting a Cinema 
show. Although cars of various looks and si/.es ignore his 
humble presence on the pavement as they fleet past, he flatters 
himself with the idea that he is after all a silent witness to 
this grand procession. Of course, he knows that in this city of 
processions he may one day be pushed into a procession by 
some freak of fortune and then he might have his revenge 
upon those car owners who ignored him. But he also unders¬ 
tands that with all the slogan-shouting and impressive marches 
his fellow citizens have hardly reached anywhere. His final 
feeling is not one of despair but of resignation—resignation to 
his own lot. Yet, in hours of silent reflection he feels proud 
of the very fact that with all his hardships he belongs to 
Calcutta—the big, and the amorphous crowd of people that 
makes the city, its tradition and history, ( 528 words) 

188. Cities—bleaaing or curse ? {WBCS’67 ) 

With civilized life we invariably associate cities. Village 
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rspresents backwardness. In cities we expect to have comfort, 
cleanliness, luxury ; in villages we expect dirt and poverty, 
ignorance and lack of culture. In other words, city-life is a 
blessing to us, village-life a curse 

A close analysis of life in city, however, shows that it is 
both a blessing and a curse, that it has its advantages as well 
as disadvantages. The disadvantages that man faced in the 
villages led him to build cities where he came to have more 
facilities and comfort. With the advances made in science and 
technology the cities were improved and most of the problems 
that we associate with rural life were completely done away 
with. In the modern cities we get almost everything that we 
may want by mere asking. The modern cities today, as a 
matter of fact, represent the highest point that man has been 
able to scale so far in his march forward. 

It is the desire for more and more material comfort that 
led man to build cities. Better houses, better roads, better 
shops, better hotels, better food and better health and more 
happiness—these were aimed at m cities and the aims have 
been to a great extent realized. Really, in cities we find such 
houses that are in all respects ideal. They exhibit highest 
technical skill. They are furnished with all the latest appli¬ 
ances that ensure comfort and security. Radios, telephones, 
televisions and gramophones make life in a city much interest¬ 
ing and these are such essential part of city-life that one cannot 
do without them. 

Going out 111 a city is mucli easier and more comfortable 
than it IS in a village due to improved transport system and 
better roads. Long-distance travel is not a problem in a city 
due to the availability of trams, buses and taxies there in any 
number. The two most important advantages of city-life that 
make it seem an unmixed blessing are that of better medical 
treatment and better education. In a city there are good 
hospitals and doctors and medicines are available there more 
readily and in greater number. Good schools and colleges are 
mostly in cities. The result is that good education is only 
possible in cities. Books are readily available there and the 
atmosphere is more congenial to the students. 
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However, the cities are not unoiixed blessing. They have 
their drawbacks. In spite of the material comforts provided 
iu a city there is not much happiness there. Life has become 
there a little too much artiftcial. sophisticated and complicated. 
Man has become selhsh ; none has any time to spare for others 
and money and status have become the only standards of u 
man s recognition in a city. There is no free air and the 
people are fed up with the smoke and noise of the industries 
located near-by. Most cities are so over-crowded that getting 
a shelter there is a great problem. Lots of people are often 
squeezed into a small house that does not see the sun. Living 
I' quite expensive in cities. Naturally there is a gradual fall 
in the standard of living and this leads to dirt and unhygienic 
conditions, which the abundance of cars and lights: and gaudy 
dresses and culturral functions cannot obviously hide. 

( 550 words) 

184. Lila in tha twenty-first century 

(Mise '68. WBCS 75) 

How sweet it is to dream of a life lived in this country in 
the twenty-first century, which commences after expiry of 
barely twenty-three years from now. How sweet it is to imagine 
that a new era will come into being laden with hopes and 
promises for the suffering humanity, a world where peace and 
happiness, love and beauty will reign for ever. 

In this fascinating intellectual exercises, we must search for 
a solid basis of reason Jrom the available facts whether our 
dreams are justified. With all the Plans and Projects fully 
maturing, including those for self-sufficiency in foodgrains, 
consumer goods and oil, there would be plenty for everyone to 
eat. Of coarse, food-substitutes are likely to be discovered to 
solve the food problem of the growing population. The wonders 
of science will carry us off to distant planets and will relay 
pictures of earth-peoples' new settlement on the Moon on the 
screens of our T. V, sets. Space shuttles will be in operation. 

It would be much cheaper than the commercial aircraft 
and would shorten the travelling time considerably. Sea¬ 
bed wff be explored for ainerals, food-wealth and oil and 
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fintlly for habitation. Television by satellite might well 
revolutionize current ideas on education and communications. 
Moving escalator-style pavements will be used in cities for 
pedestrian transport. Better weather forecasting through 
meteorological satellites will save the farmer crores of rupees 
now lost through floods, frost and cyclones. Power generation 
from the Nuclear Plants will lit up the whole country even to 
the remotest comer and would revolutionize both agriculture 
and industry. India in the twenty-first century would be 
happier, socially, economically and politically. Essential goods 
would be available in plenty. There would be fairly goods 
bouse for everyone to live in. properly furnished and equipped 
with all sophisticated gadgets to make life comfortable. 
Literacy would be universal and a better sense of citizenship 
and of a sense of duty and responsibility towards the country 
would be seen. Nearly everything would be done by machines 
and computers and electronic brains and the citizen's jobs 
would be reduced to that of supervision duty. 

A new set of values will, however, replace the old ideas 
of morality and sez. Marriage ties will be rather loose. Dress 
will be revolutionized and plastic, polyester and other synthetic 
materials will replace cotton and silk. Population of the world 
will reach an alarming size though control over the growth of 
population will achieve a tangible success. Nuclear stock¬ 
piling by all the big countries wilt reduce possibilities of a 
world war, though local skirmishes may continue as at present. 
In education-front, technology may be adopted in a vast scale 
in schools, colleges and universities. Process of communication 
may also be revolutionized. Telephone fitted with televisions 
may make hearing and seeing possible at the same time. 
Already supersonic aircrafts cover a long distance in an 
incredibly short time ; the day may not be far-ofl when atomic- 
powered aircrafts will rival the speed of light. 

All these are quite fine and wistful. But when we turn our 
eyes a little down to this solid earth of ours, when yre remem^r 
the maddened race of arms in the rival camps of Big Powers, 
we feel we have got good reasons to be alarmed about the 
neat world war—a Nudear war—which may cause a complete 
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anoihilation of the human race. Let us hope that wc would 
not face any such calamity but would find a better and .i 
h^)pMr life in the coming century. ( 580 words ) 

186, The mistortunes of an unusually tall man 

( WBCS 'W ) 

A tallish person having a good physique looks manlier than 
one who is dwarfish. But all abnormalities are odd. so an 
abnormally tall man appears odd too. Everywhere he is an 
object of embarrassing gaze of others, .in unusually tall man 
towers higher than all others in a crowd and is thu.s the 
observsd of all observers. Not only does he feel queer in 
being an object of curiosity, but he has also many misfortunes 
to encounter in his daily life. If he is not cautious while 
entering a room and does not bend sufficiently low, he is .ipt 
to collide his head with the upper door-frame and get grievous¬ 
ly hurt. His cot in his room must be much bigger than;ordinary 
cots. If he happens to enter a hospital, the hospital authorities 
have to improvise a special bed for him. 

In a public meeting or a cultural function an unusually tall 
man obstructs the view of others present and direct or indirect 
comments are hurled at him. He must stoop low to avoid 
inconvenience to others. In a cinema or theatre-hall he prefers 
to choose a seat as far back as possible, so that he may not 
come in the way of others. When an unusually tall man wants 
to hug or kiss a child, he has to kneel or bend very low, or lilt 
the child to his arms. A similar situation is created when he 
has to be garlanded at a reception or has to be offered a hand¬ 
shake. It is as difficult for him to board a bus as to pick up 
anything from the floor. Street urchins sometimes jeer at an 
abnormally tall man and street curs bark in fright. He always 
feels uneasy, for he knows that his abnormality evokes amuse¬ 
ment aud curious interest of people. His social life becomes 
stunted in this way. 

A man who is unusually tall must neccs.sarily spend a lot on 
hit dresses. This proves a great handicap if he happens to be 
a man of small means. The tailor faces a problem in taking 
measurement for a new dress for him, It is an amusing sight 
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whcD tailor stands on a stool with his tape and tall minco- 
operates by bending and kneeling. 

Recently, reports appeared in the papers about a man wb* 
is regarded as the tallest man in the world. He is said to be 
getting taller even after attaining a record height. Doctors are 
of the view that unusual tallness is caused by certain defects in 
some glands of the body and attempts are said to have been 
made to arrest abnormal growth by means of operation. 

It is a misfortune to have any abnormality, either physical 
or mental. Both are embarrassing and need remedy. The 
misfortunes of an unusually tall man are many, which are 
well-nigh distressing not only to him. but also to those who 
associate with him in private or public life. ( 490 words) 

t86. Advantages and disadvantages of being young 

( WBCS 75 ) 

Or. Today's rebellious youth ('7S ) 

We often recollect our past old days and think we had a 
;ood time when we were young. We often wish we could be 
young again so that there would be no business, no reponsibiii- 
ties and no knowledge of this wicked world. 

The advantages of being young are too many. It is a life 
lull of hopes and possibilities and full of splendid dreams of 
what he will do and be in hislife before the endofhis youthful 
I igour and enthusiasm. The young people are emotional and 
progressive in mental outlook. It is a time of romance, when 
■ill the world is beautiful and new and full of surprise. It is 
an age of leadership, be that in school or college committees, 
in local committees or in political fields. It is the time for 
•icquiring the highest academic and other qualifications and 
lor rendering sincere and hard labour to build up one's career 
and bright days in future. They are also idealists and are, by 
and large, free from vices and corruptions. 

The days of our youth are the days of glory. It is at this 
1 ime that we are bubbliug with energy, both physical and 
intdlectnaL This energy finds an outlet in adventures and 
thus all adventurous deeds are achieved in these days of youth. 
To.them Everest cannot be too high nor the South Pole too 
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remote. They are apt to dash forward to unexplored parts of 
the high seas and the mysterious lands. Youth is the season 
of hope, enterprise and energy, to a nation as well as an 
individual. The youths of a country are its backbone. On 
them will soon devolve the charge of seeing to the welfare ol 
all the dear institutions and the sacred traditions of the land 
and solving the intricate social and political problems of their 
coantry. The young men are the links between the past and 
the coming generation and ought to maintain the heritage and 
the tradition. On them rests the charge of maintaining their 
national glory, happiness and prosperity. The whole future lies 
before them and it is their duty to turn it to the best use for 
the sake of both their own interest and that of their nation. 

.4mongst the disadvantages of being young, the youth arc 
by nature inexperienced and excitable. They are emotional 
and short-tempered and often gel irritated on a trivial matter 
and pick up quarrel with others for nothing. iThey suffer from 
a spirit of irreverence and disobedience and often show 
disrespect and discourtesy to elderv and seniors. In some 
professions like legal, medical and consultants, the young age 
is a draw-back as the people seek advice from grey hairs. 
In the case of promotion to higher posts of responsibilities the 
aged are preferred to the yonng. The duties and responsibili¬ 
ties which the young man owes to his ownscif. to his parents 
and elders, to the society in which he lives, to hh country and 
to the wide world are some of Ihe liabilities assigned to the 
youths. As they are inexperienced, they are susceptible to 
being cheated. As they have no tolerance to other's views and 
statements, their participation in different committees and 
organisations often end m chaos ^5^0 words) 

187. The advantaKes and diaadvantagea of 

being born rich ( WBCS '64 ) 

Rabindranath was born in a rich family. It is sometimes 
said that literary fame came easy to him because he was able to 
devote the whole of his time and attention toiliterature and no 
part of it bad to be diverted to the (need for earning a living. 
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Those who say this are sometimes prompted by jealousy to 
belittle his achievement. Even if Rabindranath had to contend 
with adverse forces the effluence of his genius would have left 
his impress upon the age. But there is some truth in the 
statement that his genius was assisted by the circumstances of 
his birth. This is obviously one of the advantages of being born 
rich. The field is prepared and all that one has to do is to 
direct one’s innate powers along the right channel. Society is 
prepared to condone the occasional lapses of a man of genius 
who is bom rich ; nay, everybody is prepared to lend him a 
helping hand to get out of the rut. High connexions, obliging 
friends and a host of hangers-on are at beck and call of a rich 
person. Political success is rated very highly in the modern 
world. But if is very difficult for a poor man to achieve any 
measure of success in this field. He may be a sincere and self¬ 
less worker but if he lacks the sinews of war his success is very 
dubious in a political campaign. On the other hand the way to 
political eminence is made smooth for a rich man by the re¬ 
sources at his command. He can win friends and supporters 
by distribution of his patronage. 

But this is not to say that there is no disadvantage in beng 
bom rich. Rabindranath himself complained in his later years 
that he had been prevented from coming to closer grips with 
life by the circumstances of his birth. His family position and 
social prestige had come in the way of his wider familiarity with 
the lower strata of human life. The thing that really counts is 
not riches or social position but the richness of experience. And 
this can be acquired only by coming into contact with diS'ereni 
facets of life, high and low, the noble and the ignoble. A man 
bom in a rich family has his life cut out for him and he is 
seldom allowed to stray beyond familiar grooves. But a man 
who has to make a living by his own efforts is sometimes driven 
into strange situations which undoubtedly enrich and broaden 
his outlook. It is an old saying that a straggling life strengthens 
the fibres and lays down the basis for futuregreatness. Examples 
x>f persons who were bora poor but reached sublime heights 
through a patient and unceasing straggle against adverse forces 
arej by no means, rare. The cases of Iswarchandra in our 
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country or of Abraham Lincoln in America readil) occur lo 
the mind. Such people are distinguished by a rock-like tenaciis 
of purpose which refuses to be browbeaten by the forces 
arrayed against it. This trait of mmd is seldom seen among 
people who are favoured by fortune in their birth. 

( 424 words) 

188. “Glory is like a circle in the water ' (tVBCS ’6?) 

A circle drawn in water has no substance at all. It fades 
away no sooner than it is drawn. There are moments of depre-- 
sion and gloom in the life of every person when it is natural 
for people to think that all human achievements are doomed 
to decay and therefore they are not of any importance in life. 
Time in its inexorable march from age to age brings everything 
down to the dust and nothing remains what it once had been 
If one thinks of the splendours of the past and of the historical 
ligures that strode across the stage of the earth and then 
contemplate the nothingness to which they all have been 
reduced, one is filled with a sense of futility of all human 
things. What has become of the Great Roman Empire that had 
once flung its shadow over half the world f What had become 
of the glory attaind by Greece at one time? Monuments ih 
S lone that had been erected in the distant past in the fond 
hope that they would survive the onslaught of time and 
proclaim the glory of their architects for all time to come has 
either crumbled into dust or survived in shattered fragments 
As one thinks of the great conquerors of the earth who once 
overpowered the world and then of the fate that has overtaken 
them in the irresistible march of time, one cannot help thinking 
that glory is indeed a circle drawn in water. 

But this is only the cynic's way of looking at the panorama 
of human life. If everyone thinks only of the inevitable decay 
of the glory for all human endeavour, then all the spirit of work 
will go and the whole world will be reduced to a scene of sloth 
and indolence. The correct attitude is to think of oneself as a 
tiny and infinitesimal link in a grand design of society and civi¬ 
lization. Since the dawn of history man has been marching for¬ 
ward and the role of an individual man or even of an age it to 
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help forward this march to the best of his or its ability. It is 
inevitable that the achievements of the individual or of the age 
will be wiped away in time, but that is a necessity as otherwise 
they would come in the way of man’s progress and prove as so 
much dead weight clogging the march of the human race 
towards a bright future. The individual should try to do his 
best for the race so that future generations may keep alive his 
image. Whether such glory lingersfor some time or not, it shouK' 
be a satisfaction for a man that he has been able to do his 
best and he has employed whatever little strength had been 
given him to the task of ameliorating human condition anJ 
leaving the world a better place than he found it. It is wise 
not to lay much emphasis on glory itself as it is transient like 
anything. '500 words 

189. Every great movement comes to an end with 

the birth ol its founder {WBCS‘69 ' 

However paradoxical it might appear, it is true that with 
the very birth of the founder any great movement comes to 
have its death w'arrant. Since no movement starts all of .i 
sudden and'it requires some ground-work before it can take 
shape, the founder of the movement only gives it the official 
baptism by providing its own charter. Now, the rigid discipline 
the declared objectives of a movement set down by the grea; 
leader delimits the process of its growth, and the decay starts 
and the end is foreseen. 

The story of all political and social movements shows how 
the founders of different movements come to be instrumental 
in making the movements very much conditioned by their 
activities. In the absence of the illustrious leader the movement 
seems to stagnate or deviate from its proper path. But before 
the biith of the great leader everything on the lines of the 
movement has gone on well without being caught by any label. 
Take for instance the great socialist movement. All over the 
world socialist activities had continued from the very dawn ot 
civilization. The primitive tribal societies were examples of 
socialist activities. But it was Karl Marx who gave the proper 
lead and the socialist movement spread all over the world. Who 
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can deny that Marx's enunciation of socialist Ideas has opened 
up new avenues of thinking and living and yet at the same time 
has sown the very seeds of its disruption ? Though socialism 
is spreading far and wide all over the world the primary obiec- 
tives of socialism have come to be modified and have been 
subjected to new and newer mterpretalions. In the field of 
literature and arts various movements have been initialed bv 
some great people. But along with iheir disappearance Irom 
the field of activity or his emergence as the founder of the 
movement by way of the Personality Cult, the movement itself 
has been on the wane. What is significant about such move¬ 
ments is the individual guidance provided by the founders. 
For a spontaneous growth and development of a movement 
natural circumstances should have a signilieanl role to play, h 
is not the individual interpretation but llie aceiiinulated ideas 
of peoples which should go to contribute to the developmcii; 
of a movement or agitation. 

The birth of the leader of any movement marks the Persoi- 
ality Cult and this leads to disruption and faction among its 
followers and cO'WOrkers. In fact such occasions should be 
considered as vital to the needs of people and not to any mou-- 
ment. As soon as a leader takes the role of a founder of .some 
new ideals, a separate sect or group is formed by defection 
from the original one and the rival groups fight among them¬ 
selves thus weakening the main movement. In art and literature, 
cubism, aestheticism, the symbolist as well the imagist move¬ 
ments have invariably lost their moorings with the appearance 
of the initiators of the movements. They gave the lead, yet at 
the same time, they proved to be the source of their future 
extinction. So, the birth of the founder of any movement can 
never be the starting point of any agitation or movement, but 
the very source of a process of decay. In fact, in the very birth 
of great founder of a movement the seeds of death lie reclined, 
and in fact, the movement comes to an end. ( 564 words) 

190. Colour! tnd aounda in Naturo {WBCS *74) 

Nature it rich in colours and sounds. Hie colours of Nature 
are mainly the hues of flowers and fruits which grow in diffe- 
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rent seasons. The sounds of Nature are produced by her forces 
like storm and earthquake. Birds and animals, the dumb 
creatures of Nature, produce different types of sounds. 

Colours and sounds of Nature are permanent; they do 
not change with the lapse of years. Man may come and man 
may go, but the sea and the sky remain unchanged in their 
colours. Sounds of Nature are not liable to change. Keats, 
for example, finds something permanent in the voice of the 
Nightingale : 

The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown ; 

Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home. 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn. 

Colours and sounds in Nature have variety. Colours of 
Nature change in different seasons of the year. In autumn and 
spring we notice a riot of colour in Nature. Thus a visitor to 
Darjeeling in autumn may feast his eyes on all the colours of 
the rainbow displayed by Nature. Sometimes various colours 
of Nature produce a unity of impression. Sounds of Nature 
are also of various types. Winds and raindrops produce 
different sounds in autumn and summer. Hardy has given a 
beautiful picture of various sounds of Nature at dawn in his 
pastoral novel “Far From theMadding Crowd" where Bathsheba 
felt that some interesting proceedings had been going on in 
the trees above head and around— 

A coarse throated chatter was the first sound. 

Jt was a sparrow just waking. 

Next; “Chee-weeze-weeze !’’ from another retreat. 

It was a finch. 

Third : “Tink-tink-tink-tink-a-chink 1" from the hedge. 

It was a robin. 

. “Chuck-chuck-chuck!" overhead. 

A squirrel. 

It is true that the real beauty of colours and the BwMtness 
of melodious sounds of Nature can be enjoyed only if we visit 
the riverside or the village outskirts or the hillside in the 
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evening or in the morning where Nature's boundless bounty 
amid a serene atmosphere fill the hearts with joy. Colour and 
sounds in Nature finely depict human moods. The red rose and 
mild sounds of vernal showers faithfully depict a lover's mood. 
The white lily symbolises the purity of a virgin. Tennyson In 
a poem depicts how sounds in Nature enliven at night; 

“All night have the roses heard 

The flute, violin, bassoon ; 

All night has the casement jessamine stirr'd 

To the dancers dancing in tune ; 

Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 

And a hush with the setting moon." 

Colours and sounds in Nature are perennial sources of 
pleasures. They feed our emotions and give us poetic inspira¬ 
tions. The English romantic poets derived their inspiration 
from colours and sounds in Nature. Thus Shelley appeals to 
a Skylark to give him poetic inspiration : 

“Teach me half the 'gladness 
That thy brain must know 
Such harmonious madness 

From my lips would flow." 

Wordsworth, the greatest Nature poet of England, revealed 
111 many of his poems the teachings and delightful feelings 
conveyed by Nature through her colours and sounds to hnman 
minds. 

We live in an age of machine. Our way of life has become 
mechanical. In highly advanced countries men are becoming 
dehumanized. Many evils of material civilization have raised 
their ugly heads and are threatening to destroy all that is 
valuable in human life. We can combat them if we keep 
ourselves mentally healthy by enjoying the richness and infinite 
variety of colours and sounds in Nature. ( 592 words ) 

191. Climate and National character [iVBCS'74) 

The climate of a country is an important factor in the 
formation of national character. The history of individuals at 

E.E. & C.-19 



mncfa «s tbat <rf' nations is decidedly influenced by the climatic 
conditions obtaining there. Change of climate means a change 
of the attitudes of the people. We know full well how the 
dififerent seasons change our moods. In summer we cannot 
work hard, we spend most of our time in a lazy mood. But 
winter makes us vigorous. There is no denying that a cold 
climate makes a nation active and vigorous. Much of our 
physical incapacity is attributed to the enervating climate oi 
West Bengal. In the case of England where cold is vehemeni 
but not deadening, the climate keeps the people on the move 
and drives them to labour all life long and keep them fit and 
healthy. In India we meet with great variations of climate as 
we move from one zone to the other. The extremes of heat 
and cold which alternate in the tropics make the people 
devitalised. Though we as a nation have made the greatesi 
contribution to the culture and thought of the world, yet we 
have been always the victims of alien domination, especially 
by those races that hailed from temperate climates. It is the 
effect of this climate that made some people sturdy and well 
suited for the hard life of a warrior while made others suitable 
for brain-work and precision jobs. 

Our conditions of living depend mainly on climate. If the 
climate be fawourable for production of food, we shall get 
enough time for cultivating noble qualities of our character. 
If the climate makes it difficult for us to produce food, we 
shall have to devote most of our time and energies to produc¬ 
tion of food and we shall be deprived of leisure without which 
cultural activities cannot be carried on. Men who live in a 
hilly region, face many difficulties in earning their means of 
livelihood. Such men become hardy and industrious from 
their boyhood days. They develop a healthy attitude towards 
life and display manly attributes. Again those who live in a 
fertile valley do not face hardships, and consequently they 
become ease-loving. They get plenty of leisure time for cultiva¬ 
ting the fine arts. So we may say th at our conditions of living 
depend largely on the climate of the place we live in, and our 
characters are greatly influenced by our conditions of living. 

The climate of a country influences the food habits of its 
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people.’ Thus people who live in hot countries enjoy soft 
drinks, but inhabitants of cold countries dnnk wme. Fruji 
Juice and wine have different effects on the character^ of men. 
Again, men of cold countries, who take huge quantities of meat 
and wine, are likely to become different from people of hot 
countries who live on rice and vegetables. Thus it is seen 
that the climate of a country regulates the food habits ol ii - 
people and influences their characters as well. 

The climate of India is generally hot. So most of the 
people of our country live on rice and vegetables. The 
climate of our country has made us peace-loving and non¬ 
violent. The climate of a country has considerable influence 
on the characters of its people. The difl'erencc between the 
characters of the nations of Asia, Europe and Africa is due 
mainly to the diti'erent climatic conditions of these continents. 

';569 words^ 

192- India ; a unity in diversity (IAS '59, Misc '74 ) 

It is a great paradox that India has one unity amongst so 
many diversities which are manifest in every sphere. The 
people of various States of India differ from one another in 
race and figure, food and clothing and in language. There is 
little in common to outward seeming between the Punjabis of 
North India and the Tamils in the far South, It is fascinating 
to find how the Bengalees, the Marathas, the Gujaratis, the 
Malayalis, the" Punjabis, the Kashmiris, the Rajputs and the 
great Central block comprising the Hindusthani-speakmg 
people have retained their peculiar characteristics for hundreds 
of years, and yet have been throughout these ages distincti¬ 
vely Indian, with the same national heritage and the same set 
of moral and mental qualities, A common language which is 
a prime factor in building up a sense of unity in a community 
is wanting here. Indian Constitution recognised 15 regional 
languages and Hindi as the official language but still Hindi 
could not occupy the position ol li/tgua/ranca yet. There is a 

wide difference in religion professed by different groups of 
people, but India is a secular State, which shows no%pecial pre¬ 
ference to any particular religion. 
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Political nationalism is a Western concept; but culturally 
India has always been one. Indian civilization has always been 
based on religious and moral values. Herein lie its unity and 
its strength. Foreign invasions have not been able to obliterate 
it. The aim of life in India is not acquisition or pursuit of sen¬ 
sual pleasure but righteousness and perfection. By and large, 
the people are God-fearing, tolerant, full of charity and sym¬ 
pathy and used to simple unsophisticated living. The West has 
given a new way of life based on science and technology, parli 
amentary form of government and fundamental rights. But 
the Indian philosophy and ethical systems and the teachings of 
different religions paved the way of a peaceful coexistence 
with tolerance and broad unity of outlook. ( 320 words) 

198. On keeping doge, cate, birds and other pets 

( ff^BCS '75 ) 

Demestic animals are a source of pleasure, amusement and 
instruction to their owners and are deserving of considerate 
treatment. Most boys and girls are eager to have some pet of 
their own upon which they can lavish their affection. We can 
forget the worries and anxieties of life by associating ourselves 
with beautiful and innocent animals. Many people find 
pleasure in life by keeping pet animals. 

Biographies of great men tell us that many of them were 
animal lovers. Love of animals is very common pmong men of 
letters. Thus Wordsworth, Coleridge, Hardy and ‘Saratchandra 
were great animal lovers. 

Dogs enjoy great popularity as pets because they are the 
most intelligent and faithful animals. Man's love for dogs has 
been celebrated in our great epic “The Mahabharata". The 
epic poet shows a dog accompanying the Pandavas when they 
withdrew from the world and undertook a long journey to¬ 
wards Heaven, In the eighteenth century most of the British 
ladies kept pet dogs. Pope, a great poet of that age,ihas given 
humorous description of young ladies' fondness for lap-dogs in 
his famous mock-heroic poem “The Rape of the Lock". Now-a 
days peopl^keepdog8fo^fear of thieves. Dogs keepstrict watch 
on their masters' houses at night. The dog has been called the 
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friend of man. They are not only cleverer than most other 
animals but also very loving and faithful if treated with kind¬ 
ness. They will follow their masters everywhere and will often 
defend even at the cost of their own lives. 

Cats are lovely creatures. They are very fond of merryma¬ 
king. People keep cats mainly because they are a source of 
amusement. During leisure hours one may relax one's mind 
by watching the playful tricks of pet cats and kitten. Children* 
are very fond of playing with cats. Sometimes cats are kept in 
a house in order to kill rats. Thus these delightful pets also 
render valuable services to their masters. Cats are different 
from dogs in character. While dogs love persons, cats love 
places of comforts. Children also keep rabbits for pastimes. 

Birds are perhaps the most beautiful creatures on earth, 
flow many bird-lyrics have been written by the English poets! 
The cuckoo, the skylark and the nightingale fired the imagina¬ 
tion of the great romantic poets like Wordsworth, Shelley and 
Keats. In many homes birds are kept as pets. In our country 
many people keep parrots and other talking birds. These birds 
are taught how to utter names of gods. They easily pick up the 
words which they frequently hear. In rural areas pigeons are 
also kept as pets. The pigeon is a very common bird and is 
found almost in all countries. Pigeons are bred and kept for 
food or for pastimes. The dove is taken by poets as the bird 
-of meekness and love. It is very pleasant to hear doves cooing 
or crooning on a warm sleepy afternoon. 

Other pet animals include cows, buffaloes, goats, horses etc 
They are bred and kept more for their services and usefulness 
than for pastimes. 

In the busy work-a-day world we are always passing 
through anxieties and troubles. We have become restless crea¬ 
tures. We stand badly in need of mental relaxation. Pet 
animals can give us innocent pleasures in our spare time. Like 
children, pet animals are infinitely delightful; and they always 
brighten the homes in which they are kept. ( 5<2 words) 

194. Requiremenli lor a bappr Ufa ( WBCS '75 ) 

“Happiness is an occasional episode in the general drama of 
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pain." The sentence occurs in one of the novels of Thomas 
Hardy, and it finely sums up views of most men on happiness 
in human life. Indeed, life is a battle-field, and we are engaged 
m a grim struggle for existence. It is very difficult to achieve 
happiness in life. Many conditions must be fulfilled before a 
man can be reasonably happy. 

Health and money are primary requirements for a happy 
life. Life shines in activities. A healthy man leads an active 
life, and he is happy. On the other hand a sickly man has the 
tendency to withdraw from the battle-field of life, and he 
leads a passive life. Passive life is another name for death 
One who wants to enjoy life must improve one's health by tak¬ 
ing physical exercise regularly. Money is also an important 
factor in a happy life. Adequate financial resources are neces¬ 
sary for a happy life. As Hazlitt, the famous English essayist, 
puts it; “It is hard to be without money. To get on without 
it is like travelling in a foreign country without a passport—-you 
are stopped, suspected, and made ridiculous at every turn, 
besides being subjected to the most serious inconveniences.” 
The want of money may ruin an otherwise happy life. 

“Plain living and high thinking" is the key to happiness in 
life. In the present age of material civilization men become 
unhappy by trying to enjoy too many gifts of science. They 
forget that material comforts of life do not bring happiness. 
Happiness lies in limiting aspirations Wise men of the East 
and the West have taught us through the ages that a man who 
wants to be happy must lead a simple life. Thus Vidyasagar, 
Gandhiji and Abraham Lincoln led very simple lives. High 
thinking is also necessary for happiness in life. A man who 
cherishes noble ideals in life is always happy. Life without 
ideals is the life of a beast. 

In order to become happy in life a man should have a 
resourceful mind and he should cultivate some hobbies. An 
imaginative man finds many sources of happiness in art and 
nature. Literature, painting, and other fine arts sweeten human 
life. One should develop one’s aesthetic sense in order to enjoy 
the beautiful objects of art. One should remember that a 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever. Nature is a fountain of joy. 
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All men may find pleasure amid beautiful surroundings of 
nature. A man in whose heart love of nature has been 
implanted will never become unhappy. Hobbies play an 
important role in a happy life. Everybody should cultivate 
some creative hobbies like gardening or stamp-collecting. The 
hobby is a release from the drudgery of one's daily life. 

Finally, a philosophical outlook on life is necessary for 
happiness. Life is a tragedy to the man who feels and a comedy 
to the man who thinks. Hazlitt has admirably expressed the 
thought that arises in the mind of a really happy man. “If I 
can live to think, and think to live, I am satisfied.” 

(519 words) 

195 . On Gogaiping { WBCS 75 ) 

A word of explanation is necessary for the word 'gossip' 
(verb) before we embark on discussion of this topic. Its original 
form was'godsib', and its meaning was ‘godfather’ or ‘intimate 
friend'. The word ‘godsib’ has become ‘godsip’ and then ‘gossip’ 
on account of obscuration of compound. It has undergone 
pejorative sense-development because now it means simply ‘idle 
talker' or ‘idle talk ’. Again, the word illustrates the grammatical 
phenomenon known as conversion, that is, the transfer of a 
word from one grammatical category to another, The verb ‘to 
gossip’ has been formed from the noun ‘gossip’ in the sense of 
‘to talk idly’. So gossiping means the habit of indulging in idle 
talk. In Bengali we have the popular word ‘adda’ for 
gossiping. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries life was full ol 
leisure, and gossiping was cultivated as a form of art. Samuel 
Johnson was the greatest literary figure of England in the 
eighteenth century. But today we remember him for his idle 
talk as preserved in the pages of his biography. In our country 
Vidyasagar, Sarat Chandra and Nazrul were fond of gossiping. 
Gone are ihe good old days when men assembled in the 
evening and indulged in gossiping with carefree minds. In busy 
world of today we seldom find leisure. With the loss of leisure 
in our lives the art of gossiping has declined considerhly. 

All types of people cannot gossip weU. In order to master 
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tbe art of gossiping two things are essential. First, an ideal idle 
talker should have a suggestive mind. Second, he should ha\e 
a true sense of humour. A man wlu>se mind is comprehensive 
rather than suggestive will not find delight in gossiping. The 
idle talker does not examine any subject seriously. He makes 
casual remarks. Sometimes his statements contain half-truths 
and lies. But they are always packed with humour. 

Gossiping is one of the finest ways of spending our spare 
time. Our minds and nerves require relaxation after day s 
work. Gossiping provides our minds with a feast of nonsense. 
When we gossip with our friends, our minds enjoy freedom 
from seriousness. A few hours spent in gossiping freshen our 
minds and enable us to do serious things cheerfully. 

Gossiping stands contrasted with debates and discussions. 
In a debate the speakers display intellectual brilliance h) 
advancing logical arguments. Similarly, a serious discussion 
involves cerebral exercise. Debates and discussions make us 
mentally tired. But gossiping relaxes and refreshes our minds. 
Again, gossiping should not be bracketed with back-biting and 
scandal-mongering. Back-biting and scandal-mongering are 
destructive, but gossiping is creative. It contains fgerms of 
essays and belles-Ietters. Or. Johnson defined the essay «as the 
loose sally of the mind. Charles Lamb, the prince of essayists, 
created the atmosphere of after-dinner conversations in his 
famous Essays of Elia. 

Gossiping is one of the innocent pleasures of life known to 
mankind since pre-historic times. The art of gossiping flourished 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It is neglected in 
the present age of hurry. But we should try to revive it 
because it alone can give us temporary holiday from stress and 
strain of life which have increased considerably in recent times. 

( 526 words) 

IBS. Brevity ia the aoni of wit ( WBCS 75 ) 

This statement is correct in its entirety as a really intelli¬ 
gent person is capable of expressing himself within the 
minimum possible words. It is easy to go on writing pages 
on a certain subject and less intelligent and mediocre persons 
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adopt this course. But to say something within the fewest 
possible words is an art, which is not taught but comes from 
heart. Without wasting a single word, an intelligent person 
arranges a number of diverse ideas in the most systematn.-, 
rational and convincing manner. He is able to make it interes¬ 
ting and transports its readers to other lands and makes them 
forget their real surroundings. 

Wit and humour are the expression of the ridiculous 
element of life. Wit is a sudden flash, an electric spark, a stroke 
of lightning. Humour is a glowing flame, a steady, smiling 
warmth. The good anecdote, the witty joke and the successful 
humorous story can appeal to all of us at all ages. No conver- 
SSation is complete without them. They satisfy our mental 
appetite, and enable us to digest the more serious parts of the 
discourse. 

A good style in writing is one that arouses curiosity at the 
beginning, maintains it throughout and satisfies it in the end. 
The literary work which provides the reader with a good mental 
excitement and subsequent relief, is one of the real pleasures ol 
life. This is true whether you are writing a poem, a story, a 
drama, a biography, or a magazine article. The elements of 
a good style are—honesty, simplicity, brevity, clearness, co¬ 
herence, vividness and fire. The third essential of a good style 
is brevity. The day of the novelist with the long words and 
the long sentences is gone. The tempo of life is too fast. -As 
a matter of fact the mind has always travelled faster than the 
body. The greatest writers with their brief phrases hurry the 
mind of reader along on the wings of imagination. The most 
universally remembered passages in Homer, in Shakespeare, in 
the Bible, in Dickens, in Emerson, in Stevenson, are the 
passages that move Jthe mind most rapidly. And the quality 
that gives them their rapid motion is brevity—brevity in word, 
in phrase and in sentence. 

In the case of Dramas and Plays also, those will be better 
with fewer characters and less scenery |and shorter speeches. 
Brevity in the drama is the soul of wit. 

Yet one must avoid excessive brevity. Impressionistic plays 
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whoic characters talk in symbolic and half-expressed inuendos, 
are as a rule unsuccessful. 

In dialogues also brilliant conversation should be avoided 
and those should be ‘smart' and brief. In the case of a jour¬ 
nalist also the style will be photographic and graphic. The 
newspaper story must be almost telegraphic in its brevity and 
yet it must tell a complete and interesting story. Public is no 
longer interested in drab reports of the news. Brevity is the 
motto in the newspaper editorial column. Wit and humour are 
important not only in the news item but in the feature story also. 

Thus one should avoid exaggeration and flowery e.xpres- 
sions and should practise brevity in speech and writing so that 
wil and humour thereof are fullylappreciated byall. (541 word^) 

197. Greater Calcutta {Misc'76) 

Calcutta, once a premier city in the East, has in recent 
years become a straggling, over-populated city with all its 
aftereffects. From the day the city was founded by Job 
Charnock, it has just grown at random and at a time when 
modern town-planning was almost unknown in this country. 
Development of industries brought further congestion in 
Calcutta-Howrah complex on both sides lof the river 
Hooghly. The effect of World War 11 followed by the partition 
of old Bengal and consequent influx of refugees from East 
Pakistan futher increased the problems of Calcutta. 

Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Organisation was set up in 
June, 1961 to rebuild Greater Calcutta covering an area of 
about 400 sq. miles with amenities and opportunities for a 
healthy, happy and economically viable habitat comprising 
2 Corporations, 33 municipalities and 37 urban units on both 
sides of the River Hooghly. A statutory authority known as 
the Calcutta Metropolitan Development Authority was estab¬ 
lished in Sept. 1970 to implement speedily the development 
schemes in Greater Calcutta area. 

The CMDA has made significant contribution in the field 
of water-supply, sewerage and drainage,transportation,garbage- 
removal and construction of roads. Over 14 lakhs slum people 
are getting the benefit of pure drinking water, sanitafy latrines. 
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paved roads and electricity through their bustee improvement 
schemes. Three bridges and a subway at Howrah Station and 
the Brabourne Road Fly-Over have greatly helped the traffic 
circulations in the city. The CMDA has undertaken develop¬ 
ment of three townships at West Howrah, East Calcutta 
and Baishnabghata-Patuli. The progress of Bidhan Nagar 
(Salt lake) as administrative-cum-residential complex is worth 
mentioning. 

The Tube Railway Project and the Second Hooghly Bridge, 
when completed, will solve the transport and traffic problems 
of the city to a great extent. Installation of a TV centre places 
Calcutta among the principal cities of India. If along with 
these all-round developments, the twin problems of poverty 
and unemployment can be tackled in a better way, the city ol 
Calcutta will undoubtedly regain its past glory. ( 315 words) 

198. Street-names ( Mhc '76 ) 

For proper identification of anylocaltty in a town or city, 
every street or road is required to be given a specific name ot 
Its own. It is wrong to suppose that street-names are arbitrarily 
given having no significance. Some streets like Northern 
•Avenue. Southern Avenue and Central Avenue pin-point the 
particular region of this vast metropolis. College Street in 
Calcutta indicates the presence of a group of colleges in the 
V icinity. Some of the areas in old Calcutta were named after 
the original settlers. Muchipara -was the locality of the cob¬ 
blers, Colootolla of kalus or oil-pressers, Kumartolla of potters, 
Cotton Street of cotton-dealers. 

Roads are also named after local heroes or big people or 
illustrious persons of the locality and there are innumerable 
instances of such names having been used in roads, lanes and 
by-lanes. Formerly many of the streets of Calcutta were 
named after Viceroys and Governors of British India and 
Chief Justices of the old Supreme Court in Calcutta. After 
independence these are being renamed by some illustrious per¬ 
sonages. Thus Cornwallis Street was renamed Bidhan Sarani. 
Harrison Road renamed Mahatma Gandhi Road, Clive Street 
renamed Netaji Subhas Road, Amherst Street renamed Raja 
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Rammohan Sarani. Many Roads and Streets have been named 
or renamed to commemorate great patriots and martyrs, noted 
lawyers, doctors, and Justices, saints, dedicated souls and 
benefactors. B. B. D, Bag or Binoy-Badal-Dinesh Bag is the 
newest name of what was formerly called Dalhousie Square. 
Colootolla Street has been renamed Surya Sen Street. 
Octerlony Monument on the Maidan was renamed Sahid 
Minar and the Anderson House was renamed Bhabani 
Bhavan. Willingdon Bridge was renamed Vivekananda Bridge 
Chowringhee Road was renamed Jawaharlal Nehru Road. 
■Chitpur Road was renamed Rabindra Sarani. Upper and 
Lower Circular Roads were named .Lcharyya Prafulla Chandra 
Roy Road and Acharyya Jagadish Chandra Bose Road 
respectively. 

Though usually a street is named after national leaders, 
there are instances where tributes are paid to the greatmen ot 
the world. Thus Dharamatala Street was renamed Lenin 
Sarani, Theatre Road was named Shakespeare Sarani and 
Harrington Street was named Ho Chi Minh Sarani. 

Perhaps these- street-names are apt to conjure up sweet 
memories of the past by reminding us of great personalitie- 
and their great deeds in various spheres of life. (324 words) 

189. Old and new energy-sourees ( WBCS 76 

Man has come a long way from the primitive age. In the 
early stage of human history, when man did not have the 
blessing of science, he satisfied his barest needs by his crude 
means. He wanted to light a fire for dispelling darkness, for 
scaring away a wild beast or for roasting the raw flesh and he 
used his flint stone for the purpose. As civilization advanced 
came the use of fire from wood and coal. The invention ol 
steam and its use as energy changed the condition of the 
country considerably. 

The steam engine and the steamship took much smaller 
time for carrying people from one part of earth to another. 
The discovery of petrol, gasoline and kerosine oil opened up 
new energy-sources for lighting, cooking and carrying purposes. 
These energy sources helped the driving of motor cars as well 
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ai aeroplanes. Stoves, kerosine lamps and gas cylinders served 
as energy sources for cooking and similar other purposes. From 
(be time of its appearence electricity made a strong foothold as 
a source of energy. Electric power can be generated by using 
coal when it is called Thermal Power, by using falling waters 
when it is called Hydel or Hydro-electric power and by using 
.\tomic fuel. Electricity regulates the clock that rouses us from 
bed ; boils the water that makes our bed-tea; cooks our food 
on heaters or cooking ranges ; works the radio that tell us the 
news; takes us to our upper floors in a multi-storied mansion 
on electric lifts or on automatic escalators; carries thousands of 
people over long distances on electric railway and heavy goods 
10 inaccessible places on electric ropeway ; lights our rooms 
al night and cools us in summer; in short docs every¬ 
thing for our comfort and convenience. 

Hydel Power is cheaper than Thermal Power, but hydro¬ 
electric power stations can be set up only where rapid flow 
of water throughout the year is ensured. Water is initially 
stored in reservoirs on a hill-top and as it is made lo rush down 
It rotates huge turbines which in turn moves the rotor of 
generators thereby producing electricity. But the major 
portion of our electricity is produced from coal in Thermal 
Plants. 

The fuel resources of the world are fast dwindling and the 
world will be saved from serious problem if the atomic energy 
serves as an alternative source of power. A new era in human 
history opened when the atomic energy was harnessed to the 
peaceful uses of man. Many countries including India, are 
now preparing for generating electricity from this Atomic 
Plant. The Atomic-powered American submarines. Nautilus 
and Skate, sailed successfully under the polar ice-cap. Atomic 
energy can also be utilised in locomtives and aircrafts. The 
space conquest has much advanced due to the invention of 
this nuclear energy. 

The reseach and development in the field of solar energy 
IS being given highest priority in view of its vital need to meet 
the future requiremets of the country. This solar energy may 
be utilised in solar pumps, solar dryers of agricult,;'al produce 
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and forest timber, desalination of water and conversion of 
brackish water into potable water and power generation. 

The role of petrol and diesel as sources of energy, especull) 
in transport services and in running automobiles and aero 
planes, cannot be over-emphasized. The oil crisis and ihe 
galloping prices of crude oil stirred the whole world. Hien 
country is now striving for oil explorations in new field> .11 
land or in deep basin zones and also for e.xploring the mcjii. 
for alternative fuel sources. (588 worJ>, 

200. The art ot friendship ( IVBCS '76, IAS 7.i 

Man does not live in isolation. His life has relevance ,'nl\ 
when it touches the lives of other human beings. It mean- 
friendship is essential. Good manners and behaviours oficn 
help in developing friendship with others, while ill-temper and 
rough attitude make them unfriendly, 

To make friendship with men of different tastes, caTn^ 
and academic acumen is really an art, which everybody caiinoi 
acquire. There are persons having a galore of friends aroanJ 
them and others having none by their side. A bosom friend 
is an asset to anybody because a man can open his heart a.nJ 
tell his secrets to such friends alone who do not desert tiiciii 
in times of need or cherish any malice or jealousy against him 
and who would be ready to [make any kind of sacrifice for 
him. There is difference between acquaintances and friend^ 
Acquaintances may be many in number but friends are rather 
very limited. Acquainatnces are superficial but friends are 
related by bond of love. Moreover there is difierence between 
a flatterer and a real friend. The former generally keep-- 
company with the rich or well-to-do person with the motive ol 
getting some patronage, but a real friend is free from any such 
motive and hence he can befriend a rich or a poor person 
alike. 

Friendship increases happiness and diminishes misery. 
When we do well, it is delightful to have friends who would 
be proud of our success. For the friendless man the attain¬ 
ment of wealth, power and honour is of little value. When 
fortune has inflicted a heavy blow upon us, our grief is allevia- 
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«ed by friendly solace and sympathy and their very presence 
would make us think that life is still worth living. On the 
contrary, the friendless man stands alone, e-iposed without 
protection to his enemies, and finds it difficult to overcome the 
blows of fortune. 

Thus in good and evil fortune, m our work and our hours 
of leisure, the possession of true friends is the most important 
means to the attainment of happiness and the alleviation or 
avoidance of misery. It must be remembered, however, tli.ii 
these remarks only apply to fiiend,s really worthy of [!ic name. 
Thus right selection of friends is a matter of vital importance. 
We should select our friends with the greatest care, and when 
we have own them and found them worthy, we sho.ilii l.ike 
care to retain them till we arc severed from them by death. 

Like love, true friendship lasts a lifetime, knowing no decay 
and death. It shines above the petty politics and selfish interests 
of human beings: narrow minds never enjoy it hut noble 
minds spread it by night and day, not caring for the hardship 
it entails. There are many things which a man can divulge to 
a friend only, who is another himself, frankly and without 
shame. 

There are different opinions on how to cultivate the art of 
friendship. According to some, one should aim at making 
friends with all men, high and low, rich and poor, with a broad 
smile on one's lips, shaking off shyness, dillidence and reser¬ 
ved in the four winds. Another view is one should try to pose 
a silent listener thus giving others a chance to speak and shine, 
and thus will make a sudden, yet lasting, bond of friendship 
with one virtually unknown a while ago. Reciprocity in man¬ 
ners and treatment among them would be essential for a lasting 
friendship. ( 573 words I 




CHAPTER II 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR OF A DAILY 
NEWSPAPER 

1. Write a letter in about 300 words to the Editor of a 
newspaper commenting on student unrest in West 
Bengal, and suggest ways and means for proper 
handling of the situation arising out of it. 

(WBCS ’68, a. ’58, ’66J 
To 

The Editor, Amrita Bazar Pattika, Calcutta. 

Sir,—It is a disquieting factor that in recent violent 
happenings in several parts of the country, active parts were 
played by groups of students in acts of vandalism and des¬ 
truction. Student indiscipline today is visible in all categories 
of students from University to the primary school and both 
in urban and rural areas. Their indisciplined behaviour is no 
longer restricted to educational premises only but affects 
the community as a whole. Most of the students agitations 
are now-a-days not related to any academic problem at all. 
A flimsy ground is sometimes good enough to provoke them 
to indulge in open and organised defiance of law. Thus 
they cause disturbances on railways and other public 
transport when tickets ate demanded, disturb examinations 
if questions ate not within their knowledge, assault invigi¬ 
lators for detecting malpractices, launch strikes against the 
appointment or removal of teachers, and indulge in many 
other anti-social activities on various pretexts. Out Schools 
and Colleges and Universities have failed to develop the 
academic atmosphere and to foster among the students the 
high sense of responsibility, tolerance and respect for 
others. Moral standards ate rapidly deterioratmg and tea¬ 
chers of today do not uphold any ideal before the studena. 
The training of children at home it fat from satisfactory at 
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present. The contending political parties frequently exploit 
the emotional youths for their own ends. The youths have 
also no noble ideal to pursue, no heartening prospect to look 
for. They also see the corrupt practices and hypocritical 
professions of the leaders of our society and grow restive to 
remove these ills at any cost. 

Unless the root causes are removed no amount oi 
scathing indictment will stem the rising tide of indiscipline 
among students. There should be some agency which should 
look into the grievances of students and take steps to 
remove them with sympathy and understanding. Students’ 
participation in politics should be restricted and a code of 
conduct for the students should be worked out. 

( 325 words) Yours faithfully, 

XY Z 

2. You have been a victim in a major railway accident. 
Write a letter to the Editor of a newspaper narrating 
your experiences and adding your comments. 

(lySCS ’62) 

To 

The Editor, Amrita Bazar Partika. 

Sir, 

I shall be obliged if you can spare a little space in your 
columns for the following. I am one of the victims of the 
recent Railway accident that resulted in serious loss of life. 

1 am writing this in the hope that the Railway authorities 
should be more vigilant so that a similar accident may not 
happen in future. I was travelling by that ill-fated train in 
a Second Class compartment. The train started from the 
Howrah Station at about 9 p. m. My compartment was 
fairly crowded, still I was able to make some room for 
myself and. immediately fell asleep because the day had been 
a very tiring one. At midnight I experienced a severe jdt 
and was thrown down on the floor from my berth. The 
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compartment was in complete darkness and piercing cries 
broke the stillness of the night. For sometime I could not 
make out what had actually happened. By and by my eyes 
got used to the darkness and I realised that a severe railway 
accident had taken place. Fortunately I had escaped unhurt. 
Somehow I got down from the compartment along with a 
few others and was confronted with a horrible scene outside. 
The train had been passing over a culvert when it gave way 
and some of the carriages in front were completely wrecked, 
resulting in heavy loss of life and severe injuries to many. 
Cries and groans of the wounded tent the darkness. Every¬ 
thing was in utter confusion and it was with great difficulty 
that I and my companions could make our way through the 
debris and the bodies of the dead and the wounded strewn 
all over the place. We removed some of the injured persons 
from under the wreckages. It was a long wait before the 
relief train arrived. 

Railway accidents are not uncommon in our country. 
When they occur there is agitation in the Press and on the 
platform against the callousness and negligence of the 
authorities. This goes on for some time and then every 
one forgets it except the people who are directly affected. 
The authorities try to exculpate themselves by the theory 
of sabotage. In the present case also I find that the theory 
of sabotage has been advanced by the Railway authorities 
to free themselves from blame. But I strongly suspect that 
the Railway people had been negligent about their duty to 
keep the culvert and the track in proper condition. A 
public enQuiry conducted by men of unimpeachable integrity 
alone can remove the cloud of suspicion that has settled 
upon the mind of people who were present at the scene of 
occurrence. If, as a result of such enquiry, the Railway 
authorities are brought to their senses, this letter will not 

have been written in vain. 

■(463 words) 


Yours etc. 
XYZ 
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3. Write a letter of about 200 words to the Editor 
of a local newspaper commenting on frequent traffic 
diilocation due to procession etc., and give some 
concrete suggestions for improvement 

(H^BCS ’67) 

To 

The Editor, The Statesman. 

Sir, 

Very rightly Nehru called Calcutta a city of processions. 
On almost all occasions long processions are brought out 
which dislocate the traffic and put the city-dwellers to much 
harrasssment. Traffic dislocation paralyses a city and upsets 
the normal courses of life and when it becomes as frequent 
as it is now everybody starts feeling that it is time something 
should be done about it. 

On Monday last a long procession of factory workers was 
brought out at about five in the afternoon and there was a 
long traffic jam near Subodh Mullick Square. Many had to 
walk home. The ladies and the old were the worst sufferers. 
But what really annoyed us most was that an ambulance was 
detained by this traffic jam. One doubts if the processions 
that are brought on festive occasions ate really justified. The 
immersion ceremonies of the different gods and goddesses 
continue for days and the whole city suffers from frequent 
taffic dislocations that they cause. 

It is high time that some restrictions are imposed on 
processions and public demonstrations. No processions 
should be allowed in the peak-hours. Moreover, demonstra¬ 
tions on the mam toads should be banned, and imm ersion 
ceremonies should not be allowed to continue for days. 

(203 words) 


Yours faithfully, 
X y Z 
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4. Write a letter of about 400 words to the Editor 
of a newspaper about the difficulties of railway 
travel in our country and suggeationa for im¬ 
provement. (CL ’55, ’67) 


To 

The Editor, The Statesman. 

Sir, 

Railway travel in India now-a-days is almost a nightmare. 
My work necessitates extensive travelling and the many 
hazards of railway travel that I have been subjected to make 
me feel that it is time a voice is raised in protest. 

Over-crowding of trains has made the chance of a com¬ 
fortable journey very remote indeed. The first lesson that 
railway travel seems to teach is that might is tight i one has 
to push, elbow and literally fight one’s way to a compart¬ 
ment. Travelling with luggage is too much of a luxury 
these days; kids and ladies should not preferably accompany 
one in this death-defying venture. One undertaking a long 
railway journey finds inadequate meals for days. Many of 
the trains do not have dining-car and even those that have 
provide food of much inferior quality. Having a good ar.d 
comfortable bath during a railway journey is also thought of 
as not very essential by the railway authorities, since the 


toilets are dirty and inadequate. 

The lack of civic sense in fellow travellers makes the 
journey even mote uncomfortable and disgusting. Most ol 
the travellers are only concerned with their own comfort, 
and do not care if they ate causing any inconvenience to 


others. They would tty to have the entire compartment to 
themselves, and would be very reluctant to make room for 
others. When they would eat something they would scatter 
the left-overs all around and make the compartment as dirty 
as possible. They would shout, they would take advantage 
for our gentlemanliness and pick up quarrel for nothing. 

It i» high time that something is done to improve 4e 
.standard of railway travel in India. The examples of the 
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European countries may especially be followed. Railway 
journey in those countries is many times mote comfortable 
than what it is in India. The stations are cleaner, the trains 
ate less crowded and better equipped with the essentials and 
the travellers have also better civic senses. Railway journey 
in out country can be made more comfortable only when 
this over-crowding is controlled and good food and adequate 
bath-room and water closets are provided. The number of 
trains should be increased to avoid over-crowding. Persons 
who arc indifferent or cause inconvenience to others should 
be put to their senses. Some attending staff should also 
move in trains to look after the comforts and difficulties of 
the passengers. Lastly, some mote attention ot the railway 
authorities for the welfare of the passengers is needed. 

(410 words) Yours etc. 

A. B. C. 


5. Write a letter (of about 400 words) to the Editor 
of a newspaper pleading for the introduction of 
compulsory military training for students in 
India. (CL ’60) 

To 

The Editor, The Statesman. 

Sit, 

I congratulate you for your excellent editorial which 
appeared in yesterday’s issue of your esteemed Paper on 
the compulsory military training for Indian youths. I 
crave the hospitality of your columns for a few comments 
on the subject. 

There has been of late considerable controversy regarding 
wide-spread indisciplme among our students. It is futile to 
seek to apportion blame, for many things have contributed' 
to the deplorable state of affairs. The causes are far more 
deep-rooted than they appear. Besides political and econo¬ 
mic factors, the growing frustration among out youths is, t» 
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my mind, mainly responsible for lack of discipline in them. 
Unemployment, dearth of facilities for profitable training 
and ever-increasing percentage of failures at examinations 
are leading to an alarming increase in the number of indolent 
youths. Compulsory military training can provide occcupa- 
tion to such youths and instil a sense of discipline and 
patriotism in them. 

Compulsory military training of our students is of special 
importance at this time when the defence of our borders has 
become a live issue in consequence of threats from the north 
and from our closest neighbour. The defence of the country 
is safe in the hands of out formidable army, but we have to 
be prepared for emergencies in these uncertain times and a 
second line of defence provided by our Territorial Army and 
other non-combatant units is bound to be of utmost impor¬ 
tance. This will ensure adequate supply of trained men and 
officers in the regular army in the event of conflict breaking 
out again anywhere on the borders. 

Besides, the old idea of recruitment of military personnel 
from the so-called martial classes and races in the country 
has long been discraded as outmoded and eut-dated, because 
experience has proved that aptitude for military duty is not 
the monopoly of any particular race or class. Other sources 
of supply of men for the army have to be tapped and com¬ 
pulsory training should be enforced without distinction of 
class or race. The present system of military training as 
National Cadet Corps in School and College life and as 
Territorial Army in the post-student life, being voluntary, 
has not become very popular among the youths. The 
military training, if made compulsory in school or college 
curriculum, will make the nation sturdy, disciplined, patrio¬ 
tic and ready for the supreme sacrifice. The studens and the 
intelligentsia of the country will, with proper training, make 
excellent soldiers and military officers. 

(414 words) 

A y ^ 
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6. Write a letter (in about 300 words) to the editor of 
a newspaper complaining of the bad quality and 
inadequate aupply of drinking water in your 
locality. (Misc ’67, ’7i) 

Sir, 

Through your esteemed daily I would like to draw the 
attention of out municipal authorities to the following. 

On behalf of the inhabitants of the Kharagpur 
Municipality area, I complain of the bad quality and inade¬ 
quate supply of drinking water in our lecality. A few days 
ago two of my neighbours died of cholera. At present there 
are some typhoid patients in our area. Most of the children 
of out locality suffer from dysentery. Everybody knows 
that cholera, typhoid and dysentery are caused by water¬ 
borne germs. On scientific examination of the drinking 
water supplied in out locality germs of cholera, typhoid and 
dysentery were found m it. The drinking water which we 
fetch from roadside taps is always muddy. Now-a-days the 
municipal authorities do not consider it to be their duty to 
supply filtered water. They say that they cannot supply 
properly filtered water on account of non-availability of 
alum. So the people of our locality have to drink muddy 
water in ail seasons. Inadequate supply of drinking water 
is another difficulty of our locality. In other municipal 
areas of Midnapore district drinking water is supplied twice 
a day ; but in our locality we get water only in the morning. 
There is no afternoon supply of drinking water in our 
locality. Many inhabitants of our area have to drink water 
of their wells. Load-shedding has made the problem of 
drinking water acute in our locality. When there is load¬ 
shedding out locality does not get any drinking water. 

The municipal authorities have recently increased taxes. 
We are paying enhanced taxes, but we do not get adequate 
quantities of filtered water. If the municipal authorities do 
not take proper steps for supplying adequate quantitiet of 
properly filtered drinking water, which is the essential 
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(cespontibilit; of a municipality, the tate-payets will be 
compelled to stop paying municipal taxes in the near future. 
(309 words) Yours faithfully, 

x.y.z. 


7. Write a letter of about 200 words to the editor of 
a newspaper, commenting on Ithe present state of 
hospitals in West Bengal and suggesting 
improvements. (IVBCS ’70) 

To 

The Editor, The Amrita Bazar Patnka. 


Sir, 

I crave the hospitality of your esteemed columns to 
bring to light the unhappy state of affairs of hospitals m 
West Bengal. 

There are frequent newspaper reports concerning the 
■unfortunate people who died in hospital campus because 
they were denied admission by the hospital authorities on 
one ground or another. Whatever might be the difficulty, 
on humanitarian grounds all endeavours should be made by 
the hospital authorities to make room lot a helpless patient. 

The outdoor patients suffer greatly because they have to 
wait for hours before they ate attended to by the physicians. 
It is stated that there is a dearth of physicians in the outdoor. 
Only the privileged and the influential people manage to 
get quick admission and proper attention of the requisite 
authorities. The poor and common people ate not properly 
attended to in the outdoor and they have to wait long lot 
admission in the indoor. In the rural areas the hospitals 
^te hardly equipped with modern instruments or even ^ 
electricity. There are few beds or doctors available m 
those hospitals. 

The Government should employ more 
the outdoor departments and provide for enough beds in the 

hospitals and electricity and better equipments in the tuta 

areas as immediate measures of relief. , . ,, „ 

(210 words) YoursfaitUuHy. 

A* lit w* 
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To 


Write a letter (in about 300 words) to the editor oE 
a newspaper about the frequent failure of electric 
supply‘in the locality where you live. 

(Misc 72) 


The Editor, The Statesman. 

Sir, 

I would like to draw the attention of our Government to 
•the frequent failure of electric supply in our locality through 
your esteemed daily. 

Our locality is an industrial area of Howrah town. In 
recent times many unemployed engineers of our locality 
have set up small factories. There are a large number of 
motor-repairing shops and other small industries and prin¬ 
ting presses in this locality. Now-a-days the life of our 
locality is frequently paralysed by the failure of electric 
supply. Power failure compels the inhabitants of our locality 
to atop work. Owners of small factories are passing through 
hard times because they have to pay usual wages to their 
employees though work is frequently stopped owing to 
power failure. Poor motor mechanics are hard hit as a 
result of power failure. 

Failure of electric supply at night turns our locality into 
a bell. Thieves and eve-teasers freely indulge in their anti¬ 
social activities in the darkness of the night. The students 
who ace fairly accustomed with bright light of electric lamps 
and tubelights find it difficult to study at night during power 
failure. Perhaps the worst sufferers of our locality ace the 
commerce students who connot attend their classes in the 
evening section of Colleges when electric supply is cut off. 
The shopkeepers also suffer a lot financially due to fall in. 
sale during darkness. Some big industries force partial lay> 
off during such periodical power shortage thereby reducing 
the wages of labourers. 

We have repeatedly requested the authorities of the- 
local power house to maintain a regular supply of electricity 
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in our locality. But they always blame the D, V. C. and 
Durttput authorities for the frequent fadute of electric 
soppijK 

We, therefore, make this fervent appeal to the Govern¬ 
ment of West Bengal to mitigate out sufferings caused by 
frequent failure of electric supply. 

(301 words) Yous faithfully. 

X YZ 

9. Write a letter of about 175 words to the editor of a 
newspape*', commenting on the programmes of All 
India Radio and suggesting improvements. 

{WBCS 72) 
To 

The Editor, The Statesman. 

Sir, 

All India Radio has a very important role to play in 
our everyday life. It can not only entertain, but also 
educate people through a series of programmes. Though 
some of the regular features { e. g. Krishikathar Asar etc.) 
are both entertaining and educative, some other programmes, 
such as, Yubabani ( Bengali and English ) and ‘For the 
Universities’ leave enough rooms for improvements. Unless 
the vital problems of the youths, the correlation between- 
education and unemployment and planning of future life are 
properly discussed most of the broadcasts ate likely to give 
a steriotype and dull impression. Instead of having discuss¬ 
ions exclusively amongst youths, if some men of consequence 
ate toped in the discussion to answer the questions of the 
youths it could be more fruitful. Programmes of selected 
music (Anurodhet Asar) should be properly selected not to 
allow too many repetitions. Some selected dramas with 
popular artistes should be played on the Radio to make it 
attractive. There should be mote of radio-reporting (with 
on-the-spot study) on various institutions of cultural and 
social import to acquaint the listeners with them. 

Yours faithfully> 

X. y. z- 


(179 words) 
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10. Write a letter of about 175 words to the Editor of 
a newipaper commentini on the present crisis (in 
education in Indian Universities. (Sign as X. Y. Z.). 

(WBCS’Ti) 

To 

The Editor, The Amrita Bazar Pattika. 

Sir, 

We were shocked to read an account of the violent 
-demonstrations by the students inside the campus of the 
Lucknow University in yesterday’s issue of your newspaper. 
A few days ago the Statesman published an account of an 
attack of the students of the Allahabad University on their 
teachers. Similar incidents also occurred in the Burdwan 
and the Calcutta Universitities in recent years. These 
'things have now become a daily occurrence in Indian 
Universities. 

If one closely watches the activities of out students, one 
will inevitably arrive at the conclusion that academic work 
has practically stopped in out Universities. In most of the 
■colleges and Universities students ate totally indifferent to 
studies. They do not cate to attend their classes regularly. 
They indulge in party politics and devote most of their time 
and energy to Union activities. They frequently organize 
strikes and processions. They create disturbances in exami¬ 
nation halls and copy answers from help- books. 

A nation cannot progress without proper education. The 
future of India will be bleak if the government remains 
indifferent to the present indiscipline and criminal activities 
-of out students. 

(183 words) Yours faithfully, 

X. y. Z. 


11. Write a letter of about 175 words to the editor of a 
neryspapet commenting on Tourism in India. 

(WBCS ’74) 
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ly 


To 

The Editor. The Statesman. 


Sit. 


India is an underdeveloped country. At present she 
stands badly in need of foreign exchange reserves to finance 
her development plans. In recent times the number of 
tourists visiting India has increased many times. But this 
is not enough, for our country has limitless tourist potentia¬ 
lity. There ace many beautiful bills, valleys, rivers, lakes 
and seas in this country. There are also scattered all over 
India splendid temples, tombs and monuments. They have 
attracted travellers through the ages. There are Kashmir 
with the beautiful lake, Agra with the famous Taj Mahal, 
Ellota with the fabulous rock-cut caves, Konarak with the 
splendid Sun Temple, Darjeeling with the majestic Tiger 
Hill and Calcutta with the Victoria Memorial Hall and 


Belur Math. 


But we have to remember that the foreigners who visit 
India for sight-seeing are accustomed to a luxurious way of 
life. So out government should take certain steps to remove 
the difficulties which the western travellers face in out 
country. The Central Government and the State Govern¬ 
ments must see to it that tourists are not scared away by 


rough dealings and unreasonable charges. 
(180 words) 


Yours faithfully, 
X.Y. Z. 


12. Write a letter of about 175 vords to the editor of a 

newspaper commenting on the division and dissen¬ 
sion in pubUc Ufe which are a sad commentary on 
our national character and our national integrity. 

(IVBCS 75) 
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To 

The Editor, The StatesmaD. 

'Sii, 

We have been reading with deep concern the reports on 
division and dissension in public life in different States 
•which have been appearing in your daily newspaper for 
the last few months. Your staff reporters tell us that in 
-every State of our country there is division in public life. 

The Indian National Congress was the ruling party in 
most of the States till the grand success of the Janata Party 
in Match 77 ; but for quite sometime there was no unity 
among its leaders and workers. Even the leadership of 
'Mrs. Gandhi failed to enforce discipline among her followers 
and division and dissension were rampant everywhere. 
She had even to dismiss some dissenters among her Cabinet 
colleagues. In many States prominent congressmen were 
expelled from the party. It is heartening that the Janata 
•Party, though a combination of four major parties, has 
succeeded in achieving discipline and unity in the party. In 
all the major opposition parties including the Congress 
there is some sort of division among the leaders. 

We proudly claim that out democracy is the largest 
in the world. If the division and dissension in out public life 
continue unabated, we shall lose out prestige in intetnational 
spheres. 

Yours faithfully, 

(200 words) X.Y.Z, 


13. Write a letter (of about 175 words) to the editor of 
a daily newspaper expressing your views on the 
desirability or otherwise of the new Higher 
Secondary Course (Classes XI and XII) in West 
Bengal (WBCS 76) 
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To 

The Editor, The Statesman. 

^ir, 

I was amazed to read the various criticisms and articles 
recently published in your esteemed paper against the 
introduction of the new Higher Secondary Course (Classes 
XI and XII) in this State. The main points of criticisms 
were that the existing system of eleven classes of school 
education followed by Three-Years of degree course 
was quite in order and there was no need for such an 
overall change in a hurry. The students. will have to 
beat a heavy load and the period of study will be 
.prolonged by one year. 

I would point out that education must follow an all- 
India patten and when 10 plus 2 plus 3 pattern has been 
accepted by most of the States, West Bengal cannot lag 
bahind. In this new system, the students can branch off 
from the puce academic line to enter working life and 
students, who ate not fit for higher education, may be 
eliminated at the 10 plus 2 stage. Moreover, it takes 
into account vocational education as part of the cunicula. 
So the introduction of this new Higher Secondary Course 
has been the right move. 

Yours faithfully, 

(177 words) X.Y.Z. 

14. Write a letter of about 400 words to the Editor of a 
newspaper, discussing the transport problem that 
the common man has to face daily and suggesting 
ways of improvement. (Ci 75) 

To 

The Editor, The Statesman. 

Sir, 

I am an inhabitant of College Row in Central 
Calcutta. 1 am a deck of a government ofiice located in the 
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Chowrinjhee area. So I know full well the nature oi the 
traniport problem that the common man has to face dail^ 
in the city of Calcutta. 

In order to form a clear idea of the transport problem 
that the common man has to face in Calcutta one has to 
watch the scene at a bus or tram atop at 10 a. m. or 5 p. m.. 
on any working day. As soon as a vehicle comes to the 
stop, many people run towards the entrance. Very few— 
only the young and the agile—can get a foothold, for the 
vehicle is already packed to capacity. The passengers who 
cannot wait for the next vehicle have to hang like bats 
with intricate gymnastic feats for their transportation.. 
Some of them reach their destination with a torn shirt or 
a bruised toe. At present the number of commuters is 
nearly 1'2 million. The numbers of tram cars and buses 
are inadequate, and the growing road congestion reduces 
the number of trips and thereby reduces the number of 
total passengers carried. During the rainy season the 
transport problem that the common man has to face becomes 
acute. After a smart shower most of the toads look like 
pools. Most of the tram cars and buses stop plying. When 
there is a heavy shower, transport in the city comes to a 
standitill for hours. Students, office-goers and factory 
workers are put to much inconvenience. 

In order to solve the transpot problem that the common 
man has to face daily in Calcutta, concerted efforts on the 
part of different departments and a lot of money are 
required. Some suggestions to impove the situation may 
be made here. It is essential to increase the number of State 
Transport buses and tram cars. The trasport authorities 
should issue mote licences to private buses. More routes 
for Mini and Deluxe buses should be introduced. Proper 
steps should be taken to ensure that all the buses are on 
wheels every day and there is no midway break-down of 
buses. The Calcutta Corporation and C. M. D. A. should 
take the responsibility to maintain good roads in the city- 
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Draintge schemes should be taken up in watei-logged 
areas. If these suggestions are accepted by the authorities 
concerned, the transport problem that the common man has 
to face daily may be solved. 

(403 words) Yours faithfully, 

A. B. C. 

15. Write a letter (in about 300 tvords) to the editor of 
a newspaper about the problem of street-begging 
in Calcutta (Mijc 75) 

To 

The Editor, The Statesman. 

Sit, 

Please allow me to voice the grievance of the general 
public on the problem of street-begging in Calcutta. Day 
by day, the beggars ate out-growing in number and ate 
becoming a taxation on out forbearance. 

Some may have been driven to this by the blows of Fate 
or being victims of natural calamitiet, but the majorty are 
professional beggars. The maimed and diseased persons 
and lepers are found begging near every temple and 
mosque. Some make fictitious sores on their person to 
excite public sympathy. Beggars ace mostly pavement- 
dwellers and ate dressed in ditty and filthy rags. Some of 
them are under the iron hands of agents, who make capital 
out of their collections. Thus a tegular business is carried 
on, in which the beggars are used as tools. These beggars 
post themselves at every bus stop, tramway junction, neat 
shops and street crossings, outside the examination hall, the 
hospitals and law-courts. Some of them ate quite able- 
bodied and can earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow, but they have adopted this profession as a source of 
earning without manual labour. There are teenager boys 
and girls begging alms from door to door. Some practise^ 
begging in the guise of sadhua and mendicants. All of 
them ace social parasites. 

E, E. & C.-II 
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Ab in Punjab, Tamil Nadu and Maharashtia, by enact* 
ment of law the vagrancy and begging in public ahould be 
totally banned in Calcutta and West Bengal. Government 
ihould start some poor houses for the maintenance of 
vagrants. loafers and beggars who are diseased and maimed 
or handicapped. The able-bodied persons should by law be 
compelled to join some work centres to earn their liveli¬ 
hood. Beggars suffering from infectious diseases should 
either be removed to hospitals or segregated in some colony 
set up for them. Beggars from other States should be 
repatriated to their home States. 

The move for beautifying Calcutta cannot succeed 
unless this menace of street-begging is completely eradi¬ 
cated. Yours faithfully, 

(319 words) X.Y.Z. 

16. Write a letter of about 400 words to the editor of a 
newspaper describing the inconvenience experienced 
by the people during the rainy season due to badly 
damaged unrepaired roads of the city. Discuss 
among other points frequent occurrence of fatal 
accidents on the roads (CL ’76) 

To 

The Editor, The Statesman. 

Sit, 

Through your much circulated esteemed daUy, I wish to 
bring to the notice of the Government and the concerned 
authorities the inconvenience experienced by the general 
public in Calcutta, the cosmopolitan city, during the rainy 
season. 

We live in a city which has been getting more and mote 
congested day by day as more and more workshops, 
markets, offices are springing up and' thousands of people 
come here as ‘daily passengers’ from other stations for 
various purposes. The main brunt is borne by the city 
streets on which ply countless number of buses, owned by 
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■Government and private agencies, and lorries, taxis and 
private cats. Continuous movement of heavy wheels on 
the roads round the clock, requires immediate and instant 
repairings of holes which become veritable death-spots 
when monsoon starts. Buses and other vehicles ace thus 
involved in accidents of which the passengers and often 
drivers fail innocent victims. 

In the rainy season, there is an alarming increase in the 
number of accidents. If the Electric Supply Corporation 
or the C. M. D. A. men have dug up some parts of the 
road and the tain has caught them unawares, one is to 
blame one’s own lot if one falls into such dug-outs and 
loses one’s limb. It is also strange that the Corporation or 
the C. M. D. A. does not take up the repair of the streets 
before the rain sets in. On account of the tains, first the 
holes are filled with water, resembling mini-ponds and 
then roads and foot-paths merge into each, perhaps as a 
token of friendship, and become a vast sheet of water, to 
the untold suffering of the passers-by and passengers. Bus- 
journey is suspended and other vehicles like taxis, mini¬ 
buses find it impossible to ply. If there is any heavy 
shower, the communications are paralysed at once, all the 
trams remain standing in a row, quite motionless. On 
such occasions, the plight of office-goers is the most 
pitiable. They have to stride on foot through the vast 
sheet of water standing on the toads. 

Since the tain water has hardly any outlet due to 
accumulated sUt in the man-holes, the standing water some¬ 
times reaches the height of man’s waist. If there is any 
open man-hole submerged in water it is indeed a death-trap. 

Only when the Government will wake up to this need 
of the hour, when- arrangements wUl be made to repair 
the roads and to improve the drainage system, the common 

1^,. . b»., Mb .f ..W 

(414 words) A, B. C. 



CHAPTER m 

OTHER LETTERS 

1. Write a letter to your friend giving an account of a 
Literary Conference wUch you attended 

{WBCS ’60) 

Calcutta, 

9th May,’77 

My dear Ranajit, 

I have been immensely delighted to have your letter 
after an unusually long interval. You desire me to give you 
an account of the Bengali Literary Conference held at 
Chinsura, which I attended as a delegate- 

We were sure you would be coming to the Conference 
as a delegate from your home town, distinguished as you ate 
as a writer and ardent lover of literature. Your absence, 
therefore, was a great surprise and disappointment. 

The Conference was held in the spacious Assembly Hall 
of the local College and was very largely attended. We 
stayed in the different Delegates’ Camps where all possible 
arrangements had been made for our comfort. We attended 
the meeting of the Subjects Committee in the morning of 
the first day when the agenda were tentatively fixed. In the 
afternoon the open session under the Presidency of a 
renowned novelist started and concluded after about 
four hours. The Chairman of the Reception Committee 
welcomed the guests and made special mention of the far- 
famed writers of the place and others who have illumined 
the Bengali literature in many ways. The Presidential 
address proved to be one of the most inspiring and informa¬ 
tive addresses ever read at such Conferences. 

On the following day, the Conference broke up into the 
sections of Literature, Philosophy, History, Juvenile 
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Literature and Cultural items. These functions continued 
for the third day when, in the evenin* the Conference con¬ 
cluded with a sumptuous dinner and a dramatic performance 
by the local talents. We came back with pleasant memories 
which will long abide in us. The poems, stories and articles 
read at the Conference along with the addresses of the 
President and the Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
are soon to be published in the form of a Brochure, a copy 
of which I shall send you as soon as I get one. 

Trusting this finds you all tight. 

(312 words) Yours afiectionately, 

X. Y. Z. 

2. Write a letter (in about 300 words) to a friend 
describing a visit to a zoo or a museum or a circus 
show (.Mijc. ’67) 

(i) Letter desbribing a visit to a zoo 

Calcutta, 
25th May, 77 

My dear Pradip, 

Thank you for your letter of the 15th instant. I am glad 
to learn that you fated very well in the last University 
examination. 

Recently I had a recess for consecutive four days and 
after two days’ rest I felt bored. It suddenly struck me 
that I hadn’t visited the Calcutta Zoo for years and I 
thought that my holiday would be best utilised among the 
living animals and birds. 1 then picked up a company and 
went to the Zoological Garden in Alipore, Inside the 
.garden ace beautifully laid out fine trees, plants and orna¬ 
mental lakes. 

We started our round with a visit to the birds. Their 
infinite variety is indeed something to wonder at. I could 
identify ealy a few of them such as swallow, parrots, 
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patridge, snipe, pheasant, peacock. Their melodious songs 
suggested that no cage could hold their spirit within its 
narrow confines. 

From the birds we went to the monkeys and chimpanzees. 
It was a move from the serious aspect of nature to its 
frolicsome side. We were simply charmed to see their 
mirthful cunning and pranks. 

The lions and the tigers were the most fascinating 
objects. I thought they were majestic and powerful no 
doubt but what complete waste of strength, of muscle power 
and what tremendous beauty. There is a rare collection 
of white Usuri tiger, gifted by the Russians, which attracted 
a large crowd. Another noted specimen is the Polar bear, 
all white in complexion, resid ing in a specially built cottage. 
There is also a big collection of majestic elephants, leopards 
and panthers, rhinocerous. black and brown bear, sloth bear, 
spotted deer, sambut, black buck, zebra, hippopotamus, 
kangaroo, reptiles and other aquatic and amphibious animals. 
The animal collection of this Zoo is one of the finest in the 
world. It was a very pleasant day for me. 

I invite you to visit this Zoo when you next come here. 
(314 words) Yours sincerely, 

X. y. Z, 

(ii) Letter describing a visit to a museum 

Calcutta, 
25th May, 77 

My dear Pradip, 

In your last letter you asked me to write something 
about the Museum in Calcutta. I recently paid a visit to 
the Indian Museum and I am furnishing the details thereof. 

This it an imposing building on Chowringhee Road,, 
opened in 1875. The facade has three stories of great 
height in the Italian style of architecture with two project¬ 
ing frings and the central portico. It is popularly called Jadu 
Gkar, that is a House of Wonders. There is a big lecture 
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ball> 'wheie eminent guest-speakers deliver lectures and 
students lot highet studies come regularly. It is a store¬ 
house of knowledge. 

I started my round with a visit to the wonderful 
collection of exhibits of archaeological interest in the ground 
floor. There are broken portions of pillars, monuments 
and statues and utensils of antiquities excavated from 
different places. Next I passed on to the room containing 
valuable collections of geological and mineralogical depart¬ 
ments. I saw some meteors of different sizes and the 
Egyptian mummy. There are also some fossils and the 
models of the formation of coal underground. 

Then I went to the zoological department in the first 
floor where I found stuffed mammals of all descriptions, 
birds, reptiles, fishes and scorpions. Even there are jaws of 
a whale and the models of some extinct prehistoric animals. 
In the third floor, there is a collection of models of 
aboriginal types of men from the bills and the islands of 
India with their boats, weapons and armour and models of 
their houses. The art gallery is very interesting. Besides, 
there is a very valuable library. The daily average of 
visitors to this museum is 600. In a word, without a visit 
to this museum out knowledge remains incomplete in many 
respects. I hope this will fully acquaint you with the 
museum, which is a glory of this city. 


With good wishes. 
(309 words) 


Yours sincerely, 

x.y. z. 


(iii) 


Letter describing a visit to a Circus Show 


Calcutta, 
25th May. ’77 


My dear Ptadip, . , - . ■ . V i .m 

I am so glad to have your letter of the 15th instant. l a 

a bit curious to know why you have suddenly shifted from 
your old lodging. 
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Being attracted by the pomp and the grandeur of publi¬ 
city through wall-poatera and mike-propaganda. I viaited 
yeaterday the Great International Circua in the Marcus 
Square near College Street in Calcutta, where they put up 
a big tent. Inaide, the seats were arranged in a huge circle 
with gallery at the back and chairs arranged in rows in front 
around the arena. It was all lit up with big lamps and flood 
lights and there was a big crowd to see the sights. The 
band played all the time. 

First came in five fine horses and on their backs four 
men and a girl dressed very grandly. Then the riders got 
up and stood on the backs of the horses and displayed 
various feats. It was very fine and we cheered very much. 
Next items were the acrobatic feats and the balancing on 
the string which thrilled everyone. Three very funny 
clowns with their faces painted, made us laugh by their 
silly jokes all the time. Then two elephants were brought 
in and they did a lot of funny tricks; they sat down on 
tubs, stood up on two hind legs and nodded with their 
trunks. 

There were also performing monkeys and dogs that 
played wonderful tricks. But the great things was to see 
the tamed lions and tigers doing all kinds of thing at the 
command of a master with a long whip in hand. The other 
interesting things were the ‘Looping-the-Loop’, that is, a 
motor cycle at high speed moving horizontally and verti¬ 
cally within a closed spherical dome and the ‘Death Drive’ 
by a Jeep jumping across a big gap. 

We bad a very happy evening, and I was sorry when it 
was all over. Hope, you ate all well. 

(318 words) Yours sincerely, 

X. y. Z. 


3. * Write a letter to your younger brother (in about 
300 words) iastructing hina to join the National 
Cadet Corps in hie College (Misc. ’66) 
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Ktiihnagar, 

20th Aug. ’76 

My<deat Ptadip, 

I am glad to leain that you ate feeling quite happy about 
your admission into the 1st year degree class and your 
hostel accommodation in the College. 

It appears from your letter that you ate unwilling to join 
the National Cadet Corps in your College, mainly because 
you have been ill-advised by your friends who have upheld 
the difficulties of attending the N. C. C. parade at the 
Maidan in the early hours of the morning. For a boy of 
your intelligence and merit, you will understand that it 
connot be a ground for not joining the N.C.C. You will 
see for yourself how baseless is the feat that once recruited 
to the N.C.C. you will not be able to devote yourself to 
serious studies and that in future you might be called upon 
to face the bullets in the battlefront. You very well know 
that shirkers always paint gloomy pictures of the reality. 
So tell your reluctant friends to join the N.C.C. along with 
you and go forward for a happy and disciplined life that 
provides enough fun and adventure. Now think for yourself, 
is not an open air drill quite good for health ? And you do 
not have to attend the parade everyday. You look spirited 
and happy in your N.C.C. uniform, as you move about with 

4 new gait. 

Is not a training in first aid and use of fire-arms quite 
good for yourself ? Do you not think that in times of 
emergency it is out duty to take up arms against our 
enemies r And who will be a better patriot than yourself, 
when you will have already been trained to use a gun 
against the enemy while others would merely wield their 
sticks r So, better say with pride that you ate destined to 
be soldier in country’s defence by joining the N.C.C. 

With love and good wishes. 

<309 words) Your affectionate brother, 

' X. y. z. 
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4 . Write a letter to your father (in about 300 words) 
telling him why you have offered yourself as a 
candidate for the present examination {Misc. ’68) 

Calcutta, 

20th Aug, 76 

. My dear father. 

I am sure you will approve of my decision to sit for the 
competitive examination for recruitment to the posts of 
Inspectors and Secretariat Upper Division Assistants. For 
some time past, I keenly watched the advertisements in the 
newspapers and sent my applications for the posts but 
unfortunately I could not get any interview yet, not to 
speak of the job, 

I have heard that it is a fait but stiff competitive examina¬ 
tion and the selection is made by the Public Service 
Commission entirely on merit and it is free from any backing 
or influence. If I am fortunate to get any post through this 
examination. I am sure a promising career will be open 
before me. The successful canidates will get the job of the 
Inspector or of the Upper Division Assistant which is quite 
lucrative at least for those who date not compete with the 
best talents that qualify in the Civil Service Examinations. 
The post of Inspector and of Secretariat Upper Division 
have all the privileges that accrue to a mote or less decent 
government job. Especially there is security of service and 
some freedom of work, which ate not found in jobs of any 
Commercial firm. The job, in fact, catties a good emolu¬ 
ment even for a beginner. There is enough scope for up¬ 
grading one’s position by honest service and devotion. 
Hence, I have decided to qualify myself either as an Upper 
Division Assistant or as an Inspector,' whichever might fall 
to my lot. I also feel that I will have plenty of opportuni- 
aei to be ' of help to the administration. Inspection and 
Secretarial work call for a discipline with which I will have 
the privilege to associate myself. These jobs also catty witin' 
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them the ^ture provisions in the shape of retiring pensions 
and family pensions. 

Please accept my regards. Awaiting your blessings and 
words of encouragement. 

(312 words) Your loving son, 

X.Y.Z. 

5. Write a letter to a friend of yours (in about 3C0 
words) describing to him some notable event in 
your life (Mtjc 72, 75) 

Ranigin), 

The 19th. 

My dear Rabi, 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 10th instant. I am 
very glad to know from your letter that you are O.K. Tou 
have complained of the dullness of your life in the village. 
Let me tty to relieve you of the monotony of village life by 
describing one of the notable events of my life. 

On the last Saturday of the previous month I went to 
sec the paper mill of out town. I spent two hours at the 
paper mill and watched the working of paper-making 
machine with interest. I went to the paper mill at 4 p.m. 
So it was evening when I left the paper mill and started 
homewards. As I approached the Post Office, I saw clouds 
of smoke rising from a nearby book-stall. Many boys and 
men were tunning towards the shop at great speed. Heating 
the cry ‘‘Fite ! Fite i” I also ran towards the book-stall. 
When I reached the vicinity of the book-stall I found a 
large crowd assembled neat it. The salesmen left the shop 
when the fire had spread inside it. But the owner of the 
shop was making a desperate bid to save his property. Many 
men requested him to leave the burning shop. But he was 
unwilling to leave his shop. After a few minutes hit 
garments caught fire. As no one made any attempt to 
save the unforiunate shopkeeper I quickly entered the tho|>- 
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and put the carpet which wai spread on the floor on his 
body. Then I dragged him out of the shop. Some young 
i boys carried the shopkeeper to the hospital. My hands were 
f seriously burnt. But I felt no pain because I could save the 
ipooT shopkeeper’s life. I shall never forget this memorable 
event in my life I stop here ; more in my next. Convey 
my respects to your patents and accept my warm love. 

3i2 words) Youts sincerely, 

X. y. Z. 

6. Write a letter to your younger brother (in about 
300 words) on the value of discipline in academic 
life {Misc ’72) 

Butnpur, 

My dear Dilip, The 21st. 

I have not heard from you for a long time. I hope you 
■are quite O.K. An account of the violent incidents of your 
College has appeared in today’s Statesman. This has greatly 
■disturbed my mind. 1 do not know whether you keep 
yourself aloof from violent activities in your College. Let 
me tell you a word or two about the value of discipline in 
■academic life. 

You should always remember that student life is the 
seedtime of life. A student who leads an indisciplined life 
will surely come to grief in the long tun. Intellectual 
activities requite a peaceful atmosphere in the academic 
institution. Schools and Colleges impart proper education 
to students if they behave in a disciplined manner. In the 
famous Universities of Oxford and Cambridge students do 
not indulge in violent activities. It is a matter of regret 
-that in our country most of the academic institutions have 
now-a>days turned into centres of violent activities. Strikes, 
demonstrations, disruption of classes and examinations have 
shaken the foundations of the Universities of India. Normal 
academic life of our Schools and Colleges is now completely 
,(iaralysed. In order to restore the academic atmosphere 
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atudents have to adopt a disciplined way of life. Strict 
diaciplinary measures may be taken by beads of academic 
institutional but they will prove useless if students them¬ 
selves do not appreciate the value of discipline. Unless the 
discipline is practised from the very student life, they 
cannot build themselves as the well-disciplined man in their 
later life whom the country needs most for her security 
and prosperity. 

I hope you will accept my views on the value of 
discipline in academic life and try to induce your friends 
and classmates to observe discipline. I am anxious to know 
further developments in the matter. 

With love and blessings, 

(301 words) Yours affectionately, 

X.Y. Z. 

7. Write a letter to a friend describing a picture or 
play which you have recently seen and liked 

(Altic 74) 

Calcutta, 

The 24th. 

My dear Rabi, 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 14th instant. I am 
very sorry to learn from your letter that the dull monotony 
of village life has depressed you very much. In this letter I 
am giving you an account of a film show in order to break 
the monotony of your uneventful life at Patuli. 

Yesterday Samir and I went to enjoy film show at the 
Metro Cinema. You know that I am very fond of Western 
films. Now the Metro Cinema is showing “A Tale of Two 
Cities’. Samir and I thoroughly enjoyed this film show. A 
Tale of Two Cities’ is one of the greatest novels of Charles 
Dickens. The film version of this historical novel gives a 

vivid picture of France'during the French Revoluuon. Ite 

describes the sufletings of a physician and the members of 
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ibis ibmilj against the background .'of the Revolution. The 
physician Dr. Manette, his daughter Lucie, her husband 
Charles Darnay and her lover Sydney Carton are the main 
characters of the story. Dr. Manette’s sufferings and the 
hopeless love of Carton for Lucie have made this story 
touching. But we enjoyed the film show for its vivid 
presentation of the horrors of the French Revolution. We 
were shown how the guillotine bad been used to kill men 
during the ‘reign of terror’. Many scenes in this film are 
unforgettable. For example, the storming of the Bastille 
left a deep impression on my mind. Music and photography 
uf the film are excellent. Of all the film shows which I 
have recently enjoyed ‘A Tale of Two Cities’ moved me 
most. The acting and the sound effect ate superb. 

As your annual examination is over, you have now 
plenty of time to enjoy yourself. I request you to come 
here next Sunday and enjoy this picture yourself. 

With my good wishes. 

<306 words) Your loving friend, 

X. y. Z, 


8. Write a letter to your sister about the desirability 
or otherwise of co-education (Mwc ’75) 

Calcutta, 

The 15th. 

My dear Sister, 

I am very glad to learn that you fated very well in the 
last Higher Secondary Examination and you have got 
yourself admitted in the local college of repute where co¬ 
education is in vogue. 

Co-education means co-existence and co-operation of 
boys and girls for the cause of education under the same 
roof and in the same class. Now that men and women are 
treated on equal footing and that there is scarcity of 
exclusive women’s colleges to cope with the increasing 
demand for female education, co-education in men’s 
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colleges is becoming popular. Some hold the view that 
boys and girls may be permitted to receive education 
together upto the primary stage and then in the post¬ 
graduate classes when they ate fully mature but in the 
secondary stage as well as in the college courses they should 
be educated'separately. They feat that if girls are allowed 
to mix freely with boys in schools and colleges, the Western 
mode of life and vices may enter into our society. This is 
true to some extent because men and women at the 
threshold of their youth are naturally impulsive, sentimental 
and romantic and supremely callous to consequences and 
teachers are not always at their side to set the guidelines 
of conduct. The inevitable consequence of discovering 
that God has made them complementary to each other may 
be very serious indeed. 

On Its bright side, it helps in growing a happy and 
healthy spirit. A grown-up boy in the company of a grown¬ 
up girl becomes intellectually mote alert, more civil and 
more polite. One may also emulate the good points of the 
other and create a healthy rivalry in studies. 

Thus co-educatien has two sides and if you be careful 
to avoid free-mixing with the boys and alert against any 
apprehended slip, you will, I feel, be able to reap the 
benefits of this system with full credit and honour. 


With love and blessings, 
(318 words) 


Yours affectionately, 

X. y. Z. 


9. Write a letter to a friend suggesting useful and 
enjoyable ways of spending a long vacation at 
home 

1, A. B. C. Rd. 
Calcutta, 

The 15th. 


My deat Rabi, , 

I am in receipt of your letter of the lOtb mstant. You 
have expressed in your letter your relief at the conclusion 
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of the examination and at the same time you feel womed'as 
to how you will spend the time at home now. As one of 
youi vety close friends, I would offer my humble suggestion. 
I am sure, if you act accordingly, your time will pass as in 
a dream. 

If you just care to read stories and poems, and be a 
atay-a^home, it will not be long before you will start feeling 
bored. And you know “an idle brain is the devil’s work¬ 
shop’’. So you should consider my suggestions carefully. 

It would be fine to live in a cultural atmosphere. If it 
is not there already, what is the harm in making it yourself ? 
Collect some of your like-minded friends and acquaintances 
and then recite poems and stage a drama in a local function. 
That will surely create a stir and bring a variety in the 
otherwise dry and drab movement of life. 

You may also try to do some social welfare work in 
your locality. Collect some enthusiastic young boys and 
try to make the people in slums conscious of the need for 
proper sanitation and better living standards including 
family planning. You should also arrange for first aid and 
some medical relief for the sick, who are poor and helpless. 
You will thus gain experience of the wider world. 

Or, suppose you try to eradicate illiteracy in your own 
humble way in your locality ? In that case, you may be 
sure to get help from the Committee whose headquarters 
is in the Calcutta University campus. That also will give 
you a rich fund of pleasure, for you will then be bringing 
light in the abodes of darkness. 

Tell me what you propose to do. In any case, remember 
that “work is worship’’. That is the secret success in life. 
(324 words) Yours sincerely, 

X. y. Z. 



CHAPTER IV 


STORIES & BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 

1, Some women are discussing another woman, lately 
dead ; as you pass by you overbear one remark : 

“You couldn’t say she’d had a hard life exactly, be¬ 
cause she didn’t make a hardship of it.” 

Write an imaginary biogtapbical sketch, or short story, 
illustrating the type of character which this description 
might fit. (WBCS *57) 

“Have you heard, Monica, the good old Bina-di’ is 
dead f 

“Yes, I’ve heard. We shall all miss her so.” 

“But death has been a blessing to her. Such a hard 
life she had.” 

“You couldn’t say she had a hard life exactly, for she 
didn’t make a hardship of it.” 

I overheard the remark as I was passing by and felt how 
very true it was. A knot of ladies of the locality, young 
and old, had gathered in our parlour at a small patty on the 
occasion of my youngest brother’s birthday. Some of them 
were talking about the recent death of Mrs. Sen, the school¬ 
master’s wife. Bina, as the lady’s name was, had a wide 
circle of friends and admirers in the neighbourhood. My 
sister Reba and her friend Monica were discussing, the 
circumstances of Mrs. Sen’s death. 

“But don’t you agree,” said Reba, “that death has at 
long last put an end to all her sufferings, both physical 
and mental T” 

“Perhaps so, in a sense, if we might really say that she 
looked upon the hardships she had'to undergo as sufferings , 
teplied Monica. “You know she had been a brilliant 

E. E. & c.-ni 
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student at College and her father was rich. She might easily 
make a much better choice in marrying, but she married the 
man she loved.” 

Ranjan Sen, the school master, had been a class-mate of 
Bins at the University. They loved each other and both of 
them graduated with credit. When a proposal for their 
marriage came, it was peremptorily turn^ down by Bina’s 
wealthy father. But they were secretly married with the 
mother’s blessings. The father grew furious and would not 
see the daughter’s face for years. 

Ranjan Sen belonged to a lower middle-class family and 
had his widowed mother, a younger brother and a grown¬ 
up sister as dependents on him. Soon after graduation, 
they felt the need of jobs but as they had no 'backing’ 
behind, Ranjan Sen had to be content with a teacbership in 
a private school and Bina with a part-time work in a Girl’s 
Primary School. 

The poor schoolmaster was blessed with as many as four 
children and was saddled with a heavy debt consequent on 
his sister’s marriage and educational expenses of ithe brother. 
Physical strain, mental worry and privation gradually under¬ 
mined Mrs. Sen’s health and soon she became an invalid and 
an additional burden on her over-worked husband. But she 
bore all this heroically and struggled on till her last 
with that fortitude which only Bengali womanhood is 
capable of. 

“She never regretted her choice,” I heard Monica adding. 
“There was something tragic in her smiles which never left 
her. Did you ever hear a word of complaint from Bina-Di, 
Reba f” 

“That was unique indeed. Any other woman would have 
completely changed in the circumstances. Even when life 
was ebbing out there was that sweet smile on her pale lips.” 

I dropped in and interposed, “Do you know, Monica, 
what Bina-Di’ told me one day when I ventured to offer a 
little sympathy and cheer ? She said with her never-failing 
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smile, that she took things easy and did not complain, for a 
woman must accept weal and woe with equal unconcern.'' 

1529 words) 

2. Write a character sketch of “a dunce” or a short 
story with “a.dunce” for its hero. (JPBCS ’59) 

A story of a Dunce 

There was a stir among the teachers and the pupils of 
the Girls’ School in the little township, when, for the first 
time, the new Head Mistress decided to celebrate the 
Foundation Day of the School. For weeks and weeks to¬ 
gether the young and energetic Head, Miss Gupta, held 
meetings of the teaching staff and the representatives of 
senior students, drew up many programmes, revised and 
curtailed them, arranged rehearsals and the entire School 
was on the tip-toe with expectations for the great Day. 

The School owed its origin to the munificence of a local 
businessman who had amassed a big fortune late in life from 
a very humble beginning. After his death his business and 
all his assets devolved on his only son. Anil Das. He was on 
the wrong side of forty when his father died, and soon 
ruined the business and tan through most of the big fortune 
he had inherited. As it often happens in the cases of only 
sons of rich men, he had no education but he was propped 
up to the top class of the local High School through un¬ 
failing magnanimity of his grateful teachers. He was a Jack 
of all trades and a terrible talker with an innate sense of 
superiority over others. He had a conviction that as a 
scholar, an orator, and a man of manifold virtues, he had no 
equal throughout the country. 

Head Mistress Miss Gupta had to apprise Anil Das of her 
scheme of celebrating the Foundation Day of bet Schoo^, 
for she knew that the Foundation Day without the Founder s 
progeny would be meaningless. She planned that in a 
function of a Girls’ School only girls and ladies were to be 
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admitted and an educated eldetl; lady of the locality would 
be invited to preside over the function. But ever since be had 
heard about the scheme he had been rehearsing an address 
for this fair assembly and thus Anil compelled her to invite 
him as the Chief Guest. 

The Day of days came. The School was gaily decorated 
with flags and festoons. A sort of a stage was improvised on 
which musical programmes, recitations and dramatic sketches 
were to be performed. As Anil Das entered the School Hall, 
dressed in his father’s ornamental robes, two tiny gitls 
garlanded him and the Head Mistress escorted him to his 
seat on the dais. A bevy of girls was about to commence 
the opening song, when suddenly the Chief Guest stood up 
and started his much prepared address, roaring at the top of 
his shrill voice, ‘Gentlemen!’ A ripple of suppressed 
laughter went throughout the gathering of ladies and little 
gitls. Miss Gupta and the President vainly tried to intervene. 
Anil seemed inspired and went on shouting and gesticulating. 
He urged the audience to realise the importance of physical 
culture, especially boxing. Then he passed on to feasting 
and went on undaunted from one strange topic to another 
for full two hours, the time allotted for the entire 
programme of the function. Once or twice the President 
implored him to conclude, but he was in no mood to comply. 
When at long last he stopped through sheer exhaustion, a 
thunderous applause indicated the relief of the exasperated 
audience. Utterly unconcerned, be triumphantly strode out 
of the hall without a nod or a smile. (552 words) 

3. Give a pen picture of ycur experiences of a mile’s 
imaginary walk along any well-known street of 
Calcutta in the evening. ( WBCS '59 ) 

The sun was gomg down behind the Victoria Memorial. 
The purple glow of sunset lingered on the faultless marble 
domes of the world-famed structure, standing at a distance 
recalling to the mind unforgettable memories of the glory 
of sunset m the deathless Taj. 
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Right from the base of the massive statue of the Father 
of the Nation, I strolled northward along Cbowringbee, to 
turn west towards Esplanade. I was thus passing through 
one of the most fashionable and pethaps’the best kept areas 
of Calcutta. The light of day was dying out, its place was 
being taken by the myriad neon lights of the wide streets. 

The din of traffic at that hour was almost deafening. 
Tram-cars, buses, private cats, lorries and slow-moving 
sundry vehicles were carrying full loads of passengers and 
goods. People from offices and lovers of sports from the 
Maidan formed the majority of passengers in tram-cars and 
buses. Leaving behind the massive Museum and the great 
adjoining buildings I took a turn towards the left. Crowds 
of men, women and children were seen queying up in front 
of the fashionable cinema halls. The big shopping centres 
and restaurants were full of life. So also was the Tramway 
exchange opposite. As evening darkened, the myriads of 
lights converted the whole area into fairyland. Knots 
of people in pairs and groups were seen having their daily 
constitutional walk on the green stretches of the Maidan. 
I returned home on a double-decker enjoying the din and 
'bustle of the great city from the upper deck. (257 words) 

4. Describe “an Encounter with a Yeti’’ (ll>BCS 60) 


In recent times, considerable speculation has centred 
round the Yeti or the Abominable Snowman of the 
Himalayas. Many mountaineers are of the view that the 
Yeti is a myth, because no animal of the kind has ever been 
actually seen. According to stray and unconfirmed reports 
emanating from individual sources, the Yeti is a huge 
monster, hairy and uncouth, mote like a human being than 
an ape. It is said to resemble a guerilla in some respect, 
but is strikingly human in form. Some suspect the Yeti 
to look like a bear. It is believed to be herbivorous and 
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habitants of the Himalayan wilds, have supplied somewhat 
vague accounts about the existence of the Yeti in certain 
fat-off and desolate areas beyond the borders of Nepal at 
high altitudes. Some people are said to have seen unusually 
big footprints in the snows, which, they say, ate those of 
roving Yetis. The Yeti has thus been the object of intense 
curiosity of western and eastern mountaineers. Recently 
an expedition was organized for probing the mystery about 
the Yeti. 

The lure of the great and mysterious Himalayas has 
always been irresistible to me and I was eagerly looking 
forward to an opportunity to trek as far up the great 
Himalayas as might be possible. Luckily, an opportunity 
presented itself and this unexpectedly gave me a chance to 
encounter a Yeti. After my graduation, I went to my uncle, 
who was then a Resident Engineer in Kathmandu, Nepal. 
During my stay there I made acquaintance with a Nepalese 
Assistant, some hill-men and Sherpas. One day, a Sherpa 
told us that the foot-prints about 10 inches long were seen 
on a river bed at an altitude a few miles east of Kathmandu, 
I at once decided to make an attempt to find out what a 
Yeti really was. The project had warm encouragement of 
my Nepalese friend and Sherpas. We started on our quest 
soon after with sufficient provision for a week, two small 
portable tents and some medicines, arms and other equip¬ 
ments. 

The journey was uneventful and exhilarating. The 
Sherpa acted as our guide. After a couple of days’ trek 
we pitched out tents in a vilhge. We acclimatised our¬ 
selves. Two days later, a man rushed into out tent in 
breathless haste and announced that a Yeti was seen at some 
distance from the village. Escorted by the villager we 
practically went tunning over a couple of miles and far off 
we noticed a huge man-like figure apparently digging a 
hole with both its hands. At we ran forward the brute 
stood up and gave a terrific growl which reverberated its 
the still atmosphere. Suddenly it made a dash at us with. 
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its massive aims held aloft. I filed and missed. The Nepa¬ 
lese Assistant then fired and a bullet seemed to have hit the 
Yeti on the tight leg. It stopped and yelled again and then 
turned back. At an unbelievable speed it limped on and 
quickly disappeated. In the butty and excitement of the 
moment I utterly forgot to take a snap with my camera in 
the kit-bag. It was a keen disappointment, for we thus lost 
a chance to prove to the world that the Yeti was not a 
mere figment of fancy. We then gave up the chase and 
went back to my uncle’s shelter in Kathmandu. We felt 
proud that we had been the hero of an unbelievable 
happening. (^84 words) 

5. Tell {in about 400 words) the story of your own life 
—past, present and future ; 

Points :—Your boyhood—home atmosphere and its 
influence—school days—reminiscences, if any—your concep¬ 
tion of a successful life—how equipped to face the struggle 
for existence—any ideal, aim or career chosen for the future 
_reason for the choice—steps contemplated to attain goal. 

( CL '61 ) 


A glimpse of my life 

It is always a pleasure to me to recall the days of my 
childhood. I was brought up in a village home under the 
care of my mother, as my father was mostly away on busi¬ 
ness. I was a lonely child and spent a great part of the day 
wandering about the spacious gardens attached to the house. 
The evenings were very precious because mother would then 
draw me to her side and tell tales of fairies and wandering 
princes, and along with them I also roamed in the dreamland. 
One Swamiji of the Ramkrishna Mission centre in the 
adjoining village often visited our house. He would tell me 
stories of the people of the villages, of their goodness and 
simplicity as well as of their poverty and want. Once there 
•was a vicious outbreak of epidemic in out village. The 
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social workets organised b; that leveted Swamiji went irom 
door to door with help and consolation, and out village was 
spared from the wotst horrors of the epidemic through 
their efforts. I got my first lesson in social service from 
them. 

I was sent to school in a town not far from out village. 
The school was like any other school in such towns, with 
crowded, ill-equipped class rooms and a band of supine 
teachers. But I cannot forget the loving care of our English 
teacher who was a friend, philosopher and a guide to the 
students. He taught them the principles of service and 
humanism both by example and precept, I remember how I 
used to feel flattered whenever he spoke approvingly of any 
thing 1 had been able to perform. I resolved to model myself 
on the pattern he set up before his students. 

Now I have completed formal education and am on the 
threshold of life. My limited experience has taught me 
that to be of any significance life should be inspited by a 
spirit of service. Our villagers are very simple and helpless. 
Yet they form the backbone of the country. I do not think 
that any work can be more fruitful than attending to 
the needs of these villagers and helping them to achieve a 
higher standard of living. So I am looking for an employ¬ 
ment that would make me spend the test of my life 
among unsophisticated villagers. I would like to give a 
concrete shape to the lessons that I learnt from the Swamiji 
and my English teacher. (407 words) 

6. Give (in not more than 250 words) a biographical 
■ketch of Swami Vivekananda {CL ’63) 

Swami Vivekananda was born in the well-known Datta 
family of Simulia in Calcutta on 12th January 1863. His 
real name was Narendranath. As a boy he was fearless and 
intrepid. As he grew older he read Eastern and Western 
Philosophy with great avidity. In 1884 he passed the B. A. 
Examination and about this time hit father died and he had 
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40 take up the buideD of the whole family. Foi ipiiitual 
aolace he began to attend ptayeis in Brahmo temples, as he 
lost faith in Hindusim and became an atheist. From this 
apititual eclipse he was rescued by Sri Ramkrishna Param* 
.hansa. Under Ramkrishna’s guidance he recovered his faith 
in God and after prolonged meditation be bad the realiza¬ 
tion of the Ultimate Reality. He travelled throughout India 
as a Sannyasi. In 1893 he attended the Congress of World 
Religions at Chicago and explained the basic principles of 
Hinduism so lucidly and cenvincingly that he won instant 
recognition for himself and for his religion. There were 
many converts to Hinduism in America. That story was 
repeated in 1896 m England where also many people were 
attracted to bis faith, among whom was Miss Margaret 
Noble, later known as Sister Nivedita. Comming back to 
India he started Ramkrishna Mission at Belur. The 
Sannyasis of this order were expected to observe life-long 
celibacy and dedicate themselves to the service of humanity. 
It was here, at Belur, that Vivekananda, the patriot and 
social reformer, passed away on the 4th July 1902, at the 
age of forty years. (250 words) 

7. Develop the following outline into a connected story 
(of about 400 words) by introducing details:— 
English sailor— prisoner of war—war ends—comes 
home—London—bird-seller—sailor buys cage of 
birds—sets birds free—Why ? {CL ’66) 

A story of deep love for liberty 

One morning James and John, the two British sailors, 
were walking arm-in-arm down the street towards the 
market-place of London. They were friends from their 
boyhood and were almost of the same age. Both were born 
and brought up near the outskirts of Greater London. They 
became sailors at the age of sixteen. Now they have 
ceached thirty. James was very tall, very broad and had a 
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graceful but serene iook. as if he had suffered a lot and 
gained much experience in his life. John was small and 
delicate in health but very jolly. John all through remained 
in the merchant Navy, but James joined the Royal Navy 
and in a naval operation in the Mediterranean be was taken 
as a prisoner of war. He suffered there physical and mental 
tortures in the hands of the enemy and it was only after 
the war ended that he was set free and repatriated to 
London. This day John went to receive his friend at the 
London Pott and the two were proceeding to their native 
place. James desired to buy some valuable presents for 
his near and dear ones whom he would meet after long 
years of separation. They were therefore strolling towards 
the market-place. There they first came across a bird- 
seller. John having no interest in these birds tried to move 
with his friend in a hurry to other corner of the market. 
But James baited there in deep thinking and asked the 
price of ail the birds in that cage. The bird-seller was 
very happy to find a customer of his type and quoted a 
rather high price. But James without haggling about the 
price, counted the coins he had with him and finding that 
his purse will just meet the price of these birds he was glad. 
He paid the price, took the cage of birds but instead of 
carrying it with him, he opened the door of the cage and 
set free all the birds to the great bewilderment of John and 
the bird-seller. The birds flew away in the blue sky 
merrily and James heaved a sigh of relief. John questioned,. 
■‘Why have you wasted all your money in this way f You 
have no money now to buy anything for your dear ones." 
James replied, “But I am happy that I have been able to 
set free these poor birds. I know the sufferings of 
imprisonment in my own life and the value of liberty is the 
highest to me.’’ 

Moral: The value of liberty is truly appreciated by one 
who suffered bondage. (426 wordsj' 



CHAPTER V 


DEBATE, DIALOGUE, DRAMATIC SCENE, 
REPORT ETC. 

1. Write a short dialogue betweeu a Pacifist and » 
War-monger. {WBCS ’50) 

Warmonger : 0,1 see, yours is a principle of pacifism, that 
is non-violence in all circumstances. But I hate such 
inert passivity. This is purely an outcome of weakness 
and lack of power or will to resist violence. 

Pacifist: I’m afraid, I don’t agree with you. Certainly 
this is not inert passivity, but some inherent active force 
in human mind that abhors the futility of meaningless 
massacre. 

Warmonger : Ah, I wonder > You call war futile, meaning¬ 
less massacre ? 

Pacifist: Yes, it is. It only brings about death and des¬ 
tructions. Nothing is gained but much is lost. 

Warmonger : Why ? A victorious country surely gains 
in territory, in wealth and in trade and commerce. 

Pacifist: Of course, at a very high cost, at the cost of a 
generation of youths, who are smashed in the battle¬ 
fields, and whose neat and dear relations bewail and 
suffer absolute poverty and destitution. The irrational 
forces that ate let loose by this bloody business, and the 
prolonged suspension of normal course of life, education 
and culture cripple a nation much more, even if it be 
victorious. 

War-monger: Down with your sentimental fascination for 
culture and civilization. If a country’s freedom be at 
stake, will it not resist an invading army ? 

Pacifist : Wat is bad and futile for all time to come and, 
whatever noble cause is attributed to it, will not turn it 
good. 
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War-monger : Why do you call it bad aod futile f There 
may be some deaths and destructions i but ate these not 
the inevitable destiny of mankind f These should come 
whether through war or through famine, pestilence and 
diseases. But think of the gains of those who survive the 
cataclysm. A protracted peace will make a nation 
stagnate and rot and war alone can rejuvenate it to a 
new life. War is the best exposition of the law of 
survival of the fittest. 

JPaeifist : It’s nonsense to talk of survival of the fittest, 
when an atom bomb can inflict wide-spread devastating 
ruins on miles of areas. And it is towards that direction 
that the modern world is proceeding. War, today, 
declared by one nation against another would inevitably 
mean a global conflagration and would lead towards the 
complete elimination of the whole human race from the 
face of the earth. The only hope is that the world has 
now realised the value of peace and an international 
organisation has been set up to guard against the possi¬ 
bility of outbreak of war anywhere in this world. 

(410 words) 

2. Write an imaginary conversation between a pacifist 
urging a ban on nuclear weapons and a politician 
who favours the making of such weapons as a 
deterrent that will prevent a world war. 

(IVBCS’61) 

1‘Mifist : Good morning, Mt. Politician. Did you see in the 
papers that the Geneva Conference of big Powers about 
the ban on unclear tests is on the verge of a breakdown ? 
Russians apparently want to extend the scope of the con¬ 
ference and make nuclear talks part of the wider plan 
of total disarmament. One cannot find fault with their 
object but since the total disarmament is a far cry in the 
political situation of the world to-day, I think this alone 
•will lead the Conference to a failure. 
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Politician: Yes, I have seen the lepott but 1 don't bnd any 
reason to be alarmed at it. The nucleat weapons will be 
brought nearer perfection by tne Powers in possession of 
them. The knowledge that the opposite party is in a 
position to retaliate with equal or more devastating effect 
will prevent any great Power from precipitating the 
world in a nuclear war. 


Pacifist : I don’t understand your complacency about the 
situation. Do you not see that the tests are a positive 
menace to civilization built up with the toil of centuries f 
The nuclear fall-out in areas adjacent to the test site 
will imperil the health not only of the present genera¬ 
tion but of future generations as well. Not to speak of 
tests, if I had authority, I would have banned the manu¬ 
facture of nuclear weapons. 


Politicicn : If you had your way, you would only have 
prolonged the agony of race suicide. Nations under the 

spell of opposing ideologies will continue to outdo each 

other. Some unguarded comment or hasty action may 
very well spark off a third world war in the event of 
which the use of conventional weapons perfected under 
modern conditions will be sufficient to bring about the 
annihilation and total destruction of the earth. Only 
the extinction of life will be much slower and therefore 
a more painful process. You have not surely forgotten 
that the dropping of two atomic bombs in Japan was 
enough to bring the Second World Wat to a close. If 
the bombs were not used and the war allowed to be 
prolonged, who knows how many more million lives 


would have been lost ? 

Pacifist ; I think that is a very wrong way of looiong K 
the problem. Devastations caused by those two bombs 
were no less than what would have been if the war 
continued sometime mote. Thousands of Japanew 
lost their lives and thou«inds of others were naarmrf 
and incapacitated for life under the impact of the bombs. 
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No, I don't think the problem will be solved by piling 
up nuclear weapons. An altogether new approach is 
necessary to make men realize the futility of competition 
and the importance of co-operative and fraternal effort 
to solve the problems of life. (462 words) 

3. Write a short dialogue, in simple conversational 
style, between two persons, one supporting and the 
other opposing the abolition of the death sentence 
{IVBCS '57, IAS '65) 

(Two friends, Naren, a lawyer and Jogen, a teacher, are 
talking as they ate sipping tea) 

Jogen : Haven’t you read in today’s papers that an M.P. 
has tabled a motion in Parliament for abolition of capital 
punishment in our country 7 

Naren: Yes, I have read it. But I am sure the motion 
will not be passed by the House. 

Jogen : Why do you think so ? Don’t you feel that dis¬ 
continuance of that inhuman form of punishment has 
long been overdue in this country f When countries 
like Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Italy, Netherlands, 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and West Germany could 
abolish capital punishment or allow it to fall into dis¬ 
use, can’t we follow the same f Even Britain abolished 
death penalty permanently with effect from Dec. 1969 ! 

Naren : Your list is not exhaustive. The system of capital 
punishment is still in vogue in the civilized countries 
like China, Japan, U.S.A. and the Soviet Union. All 
the Commonwealth countries have also retained death 
penalty. 

Jogen ; To my mind, Indian tradition and culture militate 
against this law of the jungle. The land of the Buddha 
and Gandhi ought to show the way to other lands. 

Naren : Why do you call capital punishment a law of the 
jungle 7 You know, one of the primary functions of law 
is to check crime, and penalty of death is the greatest 
deterrent to committing crime. 
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Jogen : But has the State a moral tight to take the life of 
a citizen, whatever may be the magnitude of his crime ? 
When you hang a man who has committed a murder, 
you follow the law of the jungle—a tooth for a tooth, 
an eye for an eye. 

jNaren : (smiling) You teachers ate philosophers and ideal¬ 
ists. Law does not discriminate, it is implacable. 
Besides, it is now imposed only for very serious crimes 
like murder and treason and that also in extreme cases. 
The existing law also provides safeguards for appeal and 
mercy petitions. 

Jogen : As a lawyer it is but natural that you should up¬ 
hold the might of law, You have conveniently by-passed 
my original contention that capital punishment is itself 
a crime against humanity in the sense that it is an in¬ 
fringement of man's tight to live. By hanging a man for 
murder you do not bring back to life the man who has 
been killed, not you do any reform of the criminal, 

Naren ■ Well, Jogen, let’s defer the discussion for a future 
occasion when, Tm sure, 1 shall he able to convince you 
to my views. (416 words) 

4, Write a short dramatic scene in which a poor 
peasant who has come to a pitiless village money¬ 
lender for a loan implores the latter, in vain, to be 
reasonable in the matter of interest he wants to 
charge. The helpless peasant is almost forced to 
accept the moneylender’s terms when another 
villager enters and rescues him, offering him a loan 
on easy terms from the village co-operative society 
-much to the annoyance of the , 5 gj 

A dramatic scene 

Scene : A village money-lender's house. 

Characters : A money-lender, A peasant villager. 
Second villager 

(A peasant enters the moneylender’s house) 
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Money-lender: Why have you come again ? I’ve alteadjr 
given my final word. 

Peasant : Pray, have pity on me, Sit. We are all starving. 
None of my family will survive unless you kindly help 
me with a small loan. I promise to repay soon after 
harvesting of crops. 

Moneylender ; Don’t tease me like this. I’ve told you 
that you may have Rs. 100 for four months if you agree 
to pay me Rs. 10 as interest on the first day of each 
month. 

Peatant : This will mean, Sir, that I shall have to pay 
almost double the sum you want to give me. It will be 
quite impossible. You know poor I am. 

Moneylender : Don’t argue. Money is not pebble. I am 
not here to throw away money in charity. If you don’t 
agree to my terms, you may clear out. 

Peasant: We have not had a morsel of food for the last 
three days. The children are crying, my old mother is 
on the verge of death. I must feed them somehow till 
the harvest. If you don’t relent, I have to agree to your 
terms, even if that kills me. (bursts into tears) 

(Enters second villager) 

Second villager : Well, Nabin-bhai, what has happened ? 
Why are you weeping ? Does the mahajan still insist 
on his extraordinary terms ; 

Peasant : Yes, brother, he won’t have pity. I have to 
agree, or we shall all die. 

Second villager (to the moneylender) t Please, Mahajan, 
do relent please. Nabin-bhai is our co-villager. It is 
our duty to help him in bis distress. You can easily 
save him and bis family. 

Motteylender: It is none of your business. I know my 
duty. Don’t meddle in my affair, I say. 
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Stand villager •. Wetj rvell) I vroa’t meddlti \»it I am not 
going to let you bleed this poor man to death. Come 
away, Nabin-bhai. I’ll get you a loan on very easy terms 
from our Co-operative Society. The mahajm it not 
the man to be moved by tears. 

(The money-lender frowns. Exeunt both villagers.) 

(335 words) 

5. Write an account of ao imaginaty symposium on 
‘The East is East and the West is Wat, and yet 
the Twain can meet’. fIPBCS ’59, IAS ’59) 

There was a symposium in the Assembly Hall of the 
University Institute. Some of the leading intellectuals of 
the city were invited to take part in it. The subject for 
discussion was “The East is East and the West is West, and 
yet the Twain can meet.’’ 

A Professor of International Politics mitiated the debate 
and gave a forceful resume of the current developments in 
international affairs supporting the contention that inspite 
of differences of race, creed, colour and tradition, the 
East and the West can and ate bound to meet for the 
common good of humanity. The bartiers among peoples and 
lands, he contended, were vanishing fast with the advance of 
science, so that the age-old vision of universal brotherhood 
is no longer a philosopher’s phantasy. Time and distance 
ace being steadily annihilated and ideological divergences 
are being progressively smoothed down. Resurgence of Afto- 
Asian countries and ever-increasing rivalry among the Power 
blocs in the West are paving the way to mutual under¬ 
standing and adjustment, the need for which has never been 
so pressing as it is today. Hence, the Professor concluded 
that Kipling’s much quoted lines were out of place in the 
praent set-up of the world. 

An eminent Jurist opposed the Professor. He based his 
arguments on the old-world view Chat the Western and the 

E E & C.-IV 
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Eaitetn people* are fundamentailp different. God has made 
them so, he averred. In culture, tradition, habit, custom 
and outlook they ate so wide apart that the gulf between 
them can never be bridged. He concluded by saying that 
despite the charge of narrow imperialism levelled against 
Kipling, he spoke the truth when be said, 

“East is East and West is West, 

And ne’er the twain shall meet.” 

(283 words) 

6. Write a short account of a debate on the following 
motion at a meeting of yout College Union— 

(i) “That in the opinion of the House the modern trend 
of science is a danger to humanity” {WBCS ’6o) 

(ii) “That sportsmen are better ambassadors of amity 
between nations than cultural delegations’’ 

(JVBCS ’62) 

(iii) “What the country needs at the present moment is 
not more graduates but better graduates” (Il'BCS ’64) 

(iy) “That the principle, ‘My country, tight or wrong', 
holds good in all cases.” (WBCS ’63) 

(i) Debate on “The modem trend of science is a 
danger to humanity” (IVBCS ’60) 

An interesting debate took place at the last meeting of 
out College Debating Society in the College Assembly Hall. 
The meeting was presided over by an eminent Professor and 
was very largely attended. A lively discussion ensued on 
the motion, “That in the opinion of the House the modem 
trend of science is a danger to humanity.” It was moved 
by the Secretary' of the Society, who was seconded and 
supported by two other senior students of the College. The 
opposition was led by a brilliant student of science, who was 
ably supported by two of bis classmates. 

Initiating the debate, the mover of the motion gave a 
comprehensive reanrne of the recent achievements of science 
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and the use to which they ate being put. The discovery of 
atomic energy, the mover said, has revolutionized science 
and is fraught with tremendous possibilities both for good at 
well as for evil. Weighed in the balance, the evils teem 
to fat out-weigh the blessings. Blind nationalism and 
ideological conflict have divided the world into two warring 
blocs and tension between the two is mounting day by day. 
Science is tending to be the slave of political and diplomatic 
rivalries and scientists are being forced to forge weapons for 
mass destruction. Atom and Hydrogen bombs, rockets, and 
inter-continental ballistic missiles ate being piled up. A 
spark may at any time bring about annihilation of humanity. 
Other speakers supporting the mover spoke in the same 
strain. 

The leader of the opposition contended that science can¬ 
not be held responsible for the use to which its discoveries 
ace being subjected. Science, like religion, seeks to explain 
and interpret nature for peace and happiness of mankind, 
in domg so science arrives at truths which lead to new 
discoveries. The first explosion of atom was carried in this 
way and if the energy thus released is put to use for making 
weapons of destruction, science should not be held respon¬ 
sible for it. 

This view was further elaborated by two other speakers 
and the President summed up the debate in a neat and 
learned speech. The motion was eventually passed by an 
overwhelming majority. words) 

(ii) Debate on “Sportsmen are better ambaiaadors 
of amity between nations than cultural delega¬ 
tions" 

Recently the members of the Regional Sports Committee 
organised a very interesting debate at the local Town Hall. 
The subject was “that in the opinion of the Htmse, 
sportsmen ate better ambassadors of amity between natiiw 
than cultural delegations.” Among the supporters of the 
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motioD tiure were leading members of the Sports Committee 
and some Professors of the local College were persuaded 
to appear in opposition. The leader of the opposition, a 
senior Professor, took the view that nation’s culture 
represents the sum total of its experience, Cultural delega¬ 
tions representing the different facets of the intellectual and 
emotional life of the people help to interpret the nation to 
others as nothing else can do. Sports touch only the surface- 
of national life. Some forms of sports are not even indi¬ 
genous. They are borrowed from other countries and not 
being native to the soil, they cannot represent a correct 
picture of the national urges. The opposition cited the case 
of cricket in India. They said that cricket has no link with 
the common people, the masses. So cricketers visiting other 
countries from India are not true representatives of the 
nation. The sponsors of the motion held that it was not 
true to say that men of culture were truer representatives 
of the people than sportsmen. They belong to an exclusive 
class "nd are far above the intellectual level of the common 
people. Even when they visit another country they associate 
with people of their own class and studiously avoid coming 
into touch with the masses. They have,’indeed, little effect 
upon the minds of common people. Besides, delegations 
are frequently composed of people many of whom find 
places in the delegation not on the strength of their personal 
achievements but through backdoor influences. Far from 
giving an idea of the nation’s culture they only give a 
distorted image of national life. But sportsmen who ate 
sent to foreign countries are men of proved worth. There 
is no room for incompetence here. Besides, sportsmen do 
not form an exclusive class. They come from the masses 
and have no hesitation to freely mix with them. Thus it is 
easier for them to make an immediate appeal to the common 
people in other countries. The sponsors of the motion 
cited the case of English aicketers who toured this country 
after liberation of Goa, which somewhat assuaged the- 
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feeling of hittetness created in the countij againit England 
became of England’s attitude towards the freeing of Goa. 
When the motion was put to vote, it was carried by a huge 
majority. The two hours spent at the Town Halltlmt 
evening were really an enjoyable treat. (438 wotdsl 


(Ui) Debate on “What the country needs at the present 

moment is not more graduates but better graduatet" 

(WBCS’64) 

Recently there was a very interesting debate in the local 
Town Hall organised by a cultural association of this place. 
The subject for debate was “What the country needs at the 
present moment is not more gtaduates but better graduates.” 
The mover of the resolution was the manager of an industrial 
plant that specialises in the production of scientiBc instru¬ 
ments. A representative of the Education Department was 
prevailed upon to be the leader of the opposition. The 
mover of the resolution started by saying that education has 


obviously made rapid strides in this State in modern times. 
But, the quality of output from the schools and colleges at 
present compared very unfavourably with what it used to be 
a decade or two ago. Speaking from personal experience he 

said that new recruits to his factory, young graduates from 
Engineering CoUeges, did not seem to be as reliable as the 
senior men in his establishment. He had to think seriously 

before entrusting these young men with work of any mpot- 
tance. In view of this, he concluded, the Education D^pat^ 
ment of the Government should put mote emphasU upon qua¬ 
lity than on quantitative expansion of education m the Sttte. 
The leader of the opposition, on rising to reply, said that it 
was aU very well to suggest that the quality should improve 
ut the expense of quantity. But it would be imprudent to 
forget that the amount of literacy in this State, nay, m the 
whole of India, was abnormally low before the achievei^t 
of independence. The problem was to spread educ^ 

by starting new schooU and colleges even if these mstitt- 
dons were ill-equipped and could not provide education on 
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.lound lines. ^Tbe Government of the country has been 
ti'yinf to solve this problem by opening more end more 
schools end colleges and affording facilities for higher educa¬ 
tion to an increasing number of students. In trying to do 
this it might not have been able to pay sufficient attention 
to quality. Other speakers pointed out that if the country 
has to be built up on sound lines proper personnel have to 
be provided for its factories, railways, air force and public 
service. If ill-equipped young men are placed in charge of 
the nation-building departments, the country can never 
make any progress. The country has now reached a crucial 
stage when more attention should be paid to quality in 
preference to quantity. When put to vote the resolution 
was carried by an overwhelming majority. It was a very 
enjoyable function, the like of which had not been held here 
for quite a long time. (430 words) 

(iv) Debate on “That the principle, ‘My country, 
right or wrong’, holds good in all cases.” 
Reproduce your opening speech. (WBCS ’63) 

Mr. President, Sit, I consider it a privilege to be called 
upon to sponsor the motion before the House “that the 
principle, ‘My country, tight or wrong,’ holds good in all 
cates.” It it, in effect, an appeal to the feeling of patriotism 
and love for one’s own country. The country where one 
is born and grows up has justly been equated with the 
mother and to be wanting in loyalty to it is an unfilial act 
of the deepest dye. I am aware. Sir, that in the world of 
to-day there is a strong rivalry between the spirit of natio¬ 
nalism and the spirit of internationalism and the latter ideal, 
that one should look beyond national frontiers to the 
common humanity, has been gaining increasing ground as a 
means of ensuring world peace. This is a good idea no 
doubt, but, Sir, the achievement of such a world government 
in which tbe interests of each country will be looked after 
with aaiuous pare and solicitude by a powerful world orga- 
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niiatim k il msttei of dutant futute. So long at it doei 
not take ahape and we are not trained to look upon the 
whole wotld at out motherland, I think it will be safe fot 
os to considei ouiaelvea childien of the geogtaphical entitj, 
the country where we are horn. Moreover, a country 
cannot grow unless the spirit of nationalism deepena in the 
hearts of its people. As a child is expected to stand by hia 
mother, even by her faults and drawbacks, in the same way 
a man should stand by his motherland, support her cause 
even if she happens to be in the wrong. I would appeal to 
the House to consider what should be the duty of a citizen 
when taking advantage of the country’s lapses another 
country sends her armies, well-trained and well-equipped, to 
over-run her and enslave her into the bargain. Should be 
pose an international and desert his motherland to help the 
enemy only for his disapproval of the doings of the people 
and government of his country f Surely not, because if the 
country is enslaved, her every children, ruler or ruled, will 
face the same national calamity and lose freedom. That is 
why we find, in the world of to-day, every country, what¬ 
ever its political ideologies may be, is trying to ensure its 
integrity and a place of honour for itself in the council of 
nations. Before concluding I would like to remind the 
House of the fate of Bibhisan in the Ramayana. He was, 
indeed, a man of honesty and virtue, but fot the single fault 
of proving disloyal to his country even when she was 
patently in t(ie wrong, he is now a byword for a traitor, a 
fifth columnist, who sells his country’s honour fot personal 
gain. That is the fate, I take leave to remind the House, of 
all those who side with the enemy on the plea of the 
country being in the wrong. 0^5 words) 

7. "Those were the days.” Write a defence of your 
own times in reply to an elderly person who is 
fond of quoting these words. (WBCS '64) 

The past and the present 

One of my neighbours, an elderly penon, is very fond of 
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deerjing the present tge end ettoIJing the days that ate no 
more. He k to blindiy enamoured of the past that he 
refutes to admit that the ptesent has any redeeming feature. 
According to him, die foodstu&i and other necessaries of 
Itfe now-a-days are not only dear but also adulterated and 
the corruption is rampant everywhere. There was timidi- 
dty and contentment in peoples’ lives in the past and they 
learnt to show respect to the aged. They were free from 
hurry and jostle of the crowd which characterise the life of 
our times. But while admitting all these good things in the 
past, it cannot be denied that the ptesent has opened up 
innumerable advantages and amenities not known in old 
times. The life in the past was over-shadowed by a great 
deal of ignorance and superstition. Illiteracy was wide¬ 
spread and as a result all manner of false ideas dominated 
life in those days. No man who is amenable to reason can 
deny that education is more widespread today than it was 
at any time in the past. Formerly it was the exclusive 
privilege of a small coterie of men who did not hesitate to 
exploit the ignorance and superstition of the many. Now 
this kind of exploitation is inconceivable. Peoples in the 
past were meek victims to various diseases and epidemics, 
most of which ate now controllable through the discovery 
of medicines and preventives. We have now powerful 
means of transport and communication which help ideas to 
spread rapidly from one corner of the earth to another and 
thus remove the cobwebs of superstition that enmeshed the 
intellect in old times. This intellectual freedom has led to 
the growth of the scientific spirit, the desire to see things as 
they really are. The swifter means of transport and other 
scientific developments have tendered life more colourful 
tli^n dreamt of before. It is, of course, true that food was 
mote plentiful in the past and accommodation ampler 
than s^t the ptesent can offet. This was because the 
world’s population was much less in those days. But what 
the world has lost in the way of food and accommodation. 
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it has mote than made up bt wider knowledge aad keea 
intetett in world ptoblemt. Lastly, it cannot be gainiaid 
that increased oppottnnit, iot recreation in the shape ol 
games, cinema, radio, television etc. have removed dtabnew 
^d monotony from life and given interest and colour 
■«eyond the wildeet dreams of our forefatheri. (421 words) 

8. Write one speech for and one against (in 100 words 

each) the motion that— 

(i) “Progress is a delusion” (IVBCS ’66)* 

(ii) Agriculture rather than Big Industry is what 

India need today" {IVBCS ’65) 

(iii) “Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel” 

(IVBCS'67, IAS’67) 

(iv) Love and gun*powdet are the worst inventions 

of Man” (mCS '68) 

(v) “Government employees cannot have the tight 

to go on strike for the redress of their 
grievances” (JVBCS ’69) 

(vi) “The conquest of poverty would be greater and 

mote desirable achievement than the conquest 
of the moon” (WBCS ’70) 

(vii) “Intellectuals would make a better job of ruling 
the world than politicians’ (IVBCS ’72) 

(viii) “Patriotism is not enough" (1VBC5 ’73, IAS ’58) 

(ix) “Women are more intelligent than men" 

(IVBCS 74) 

(i) “Today Man is not in need of mote power: he 
needs more i dealism” (WBCS ’75) 

(i) “Progren it a delusion” 

(IVBCS '(56) 

For—The world does not progress, it merely changes, 
,^and the idea of progress it a myth, a pure fiction. Man hat 
simply changed with the world but neither he not the world 
it in any way better for this change. In that cate one mutt 
adnoit that the golden age lies in the past. The ancient 
<hrilizationt of Greece, Rome or India ate still the wradet 
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and envy of the modifhi men. Progtew today hu 
degenerated into the meaning of material well-being of 
moral or apiritual advancement. Ptogtesa ia, therefore, a 
mirage; and a mirage, however beautiful, ia not true. 

flOO wotda) 

Agoinat—In their over-enthuaiaam for aeeking the golden 
age of man in the paw, ctitica are pethapa led by the 
thought that man haa ceaaed to make any progreaa and ia 
continuoualy going downhill. The emergence of mankind 
from the state of baibatiam to the journey to the moon is 
undoubtedly a story of evolution and progress. In every 
sphere of human activities—art, literature, science, politics 
modem man is certainly fat ahead of his ptedeceasots. 
Die-hards may still be tempted to argue that this is only a 
superficial progress afiTecting only a few. But this may be 
brushed aside as k piece of malicious cynicism. (107 words) 

(ii) ‘Agriculture rather than Big Industry is what 
India needs today.’ {WBCS ’65) 

In the first two Five-Year Plans more emphasis was 
placed on industries than on agriculture. The consequence 
of this mistake is being realised now. There is wide-spread 
food shortage in the country and prices of food articles are 
soaring beyond the reach of even middle-class householders. 
This has resulted in general discontent among the masses 
and.it is jeopardising the success of planning. If food has to 
be imported into the country from foreign lands, it means a 
drain on foreign ezchanee resources with consequent bane¬ 
ful effect upon industrial plaiming. So the need of the hour 
is to give a high priority to agriculture in national planning. 

Enlightened opinion in every progressive country to-day 
puts the highest emphasis on heavy Industries. Success m 
this sphere gives man easy conquest over Nature and where 
that has been achieved man has ceased to suffer from hunger 
’rif want of any description. If the abundant resources of 
Nature can be harnessed to the use of man, the future of 
iliia country fanssuted. Tbere may be temporary shortage of 
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food in a country that has set its heart upon heavy indua- 
tries but the inconveniences resulting from it can be over¬ 
come by imports of ioodgrains from abroad at in 
England. Again it is concentration on heavy industries 
alone that can effectively solve the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment. (107-1-115 words) 


(ill) “Patriotitni is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 

(WBCS'67, IAS'67)' 


For —When the scoundrels fail to exploit people in any ■ 
other way, they put on the garb of patriotism and victimize 
gullible people. History abounds in the illustrations of men 
who indulged in all sorts of monstrous activities to fulfil 
their own ambition, to satisfy their own whims and called 
their activities patriotic. Hitler, for example, put thousands 
of men and women to endless sufferings and led the world 
to the brink of total destruction for his own thirst for 
power and glory but called it patriotism. When Julius 
Caesar was murdered, the Romans were given to understand 
that it was done on the ground of patriotism. (106 words) 
Against—The previous speaker completely ignored the 
fact that history also tells us of such men as Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose or Gandbiji. A close study of history shows 
that it is patriotic feelings that have inspired man to the 
greatest achievements of his life. Self-sacrifice and self- 
dedication-these ate the two things we assocUte with 
patriotism. India has got her freedom because such men as 
Netaji Bose laid down their lives. According to Swam 
Vivekananda patriotism is the greatest religion of the world. 
It is patriotism that makes a nation great, because a nation 
is built on the sacrifice of thousands. (101 


(iv) “Love wd gunpowder are the 
tione of man 

Fer-Man has degraded himself by inventing two absurd 
things : a queer worship of woman by man called love ^ 

the gunpowder which explodes to destroy the accumulated 
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glay of. aeatioD. It wu foolish on the part of man to have 
invented an idea which unbalances a man’s reasoning and 
throws him at the feet of a woman to be her slave when he 
should be her master. Again gunpowder, the weapon of the 
coward, has put an end to the valour of the medieval 
swordsman. So, let us bury these two things—the worst 
inventions of man—for peace and glory. (101 words) 

Against —The previous speaker is misconceived since for 
misuse of anything the inventor or the invention cannot be 
Iblamed. Nobody will question the greatness of man’s inven¬ 
tions in various fields of science and arts. If that godly 
thing called love which inspired thousands of writers and 
^oets, warriors and wooers had not been invented, this 
'world would have been a dreary desert without an oasis. 
It will be so unfortunate to deny man the great glory of 
revolutionising the crude way of fighting and killing the 
deadly enemies by the use of gunpowder. So love and 
gunpowder are undoubtedly two great inventions of man. 

(102 words) 

(v). "Government employees cannot have the right 
to go on strike for the redress of their 
grievances” (IVBCS ’69) 

For—It has recently been witnessed that the Goverment 
employees ate going on strike for realising their demands 
like the factory workers. This has been an unwelcome, 
cather an unfortunate development in the country. Govern* 
ment servants ate bound by a sense of loyalty to the adminte- 
'tration. Hence any move to organize strike amongst the 
government employees must be looked upon as an act of 
indiscitdine and a violation of the Government Service 
Rules. Holding responsible position in life, they must not 
forget that militancy or defiance on their part may be the 
immediate cause of administrative failure which would affect 
the lives of people. Hence this act cannot be justified. 

(108 words) 
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Against—The previous speaker has made a queer conda- 
(ion that since the Govecment employees ate bound by a 
sense of loyalty to the administration, they cannot go on 
strike. Would he deny the fact that after all the Govern¬ 
ment is the employer and they are the employees. So, if the 
employer does not do his duty to his employees, should the , 
aggrieved ones carry on their jobs inefficiently or half¬ 
heartedly rather than have their grievances redressed by 
resorting to democratic methods of trade-unionism f Further, 
the time-old Service Rules were framed for the subjugation 
and exploitation of employees which should no longer hold 
good in independent India- wordaV 


(vi) 'The conquest of poverty would be greater and 
snore desirable achievement than the conquest 
of the moon’ (WBCS 70) 

For—Even commending highly the technical brilliance of 
the NASA people or the Russians who conquered the moon 
by sending some astronauts to stroll on the moon or by 
dropping an unmanned moon-taxi there, we do not Bnd any 
justiecation for this mammoth waste of money and man¬ 
power over some speculative gains in the world of science, 
in face of dire poverty and ignorance of the teeming millions 
on this earth. If America or Russia could choose to spend 

.11 bu,. f" <b* bPli" » 

the conquest of the moon itselt. 

Agatnsf-There ate some people who, in the name rf 
man*. weU-being on this earth, would choose to ^ crit^ 
of the miraculous performance of the men of sc.e^ 

They do not look upon man’s conquest 0 te 

great achievement simply because there are poor and himpy 
the moon is 8 miraculous feat which need not be looaea. 
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down upon only because the earth has yet to solve the 
problem of poverty. (101 words} 

(vii) “Intellectuals would make a better job of ruling 
the world than politicians” 

IJyBCS ’72) 

J^or—Since the intellectuels ate free from any patty-bias, 
they should be best suited for ruling the world. The limit¬ 
less lapses of politicians in cunning the administration in 
various countries show that they very much lack in 
intellectual quality which is so essential for cunning the 
administration smoothly. An intellectual is also equipped 
with a disinterestedness which helps him to judge things in 
dseit real perspective free from narrow political creeds to 
make him a better administrator. (75 words) 

Against—Only the short-sighted and the academically- 
minded people would give credence to the belief that 
intellectuals are better suited to ruling the world than the 
politicians. Unless the rulers have the political backing and 
intimacy with people, which politicians are supposed to 
have, there could be no stable administration. The politi¬ 
cians with their loyalty to the party ideals can give their 
best to the cause of the people, while an intellectual being 
too aloof is unsuitable for ruling the world. (79 words) 

(viii) Partiotiam ia not enough* 

(WBCS '73, IAS ’58) 

Mr. President, 

For —I admit that patriotism is a noble virtue, but in the 
world of today it is not everything. History abounds in the 
illuitcations of men who indulged in all sorts of monstrous 
activities to fulfil their own ambitions or whims and called 
their activities patriotic. Patriotism often narrows out out¬ 
look and makes us unfair and ungenerous in our estimate of 
other nations. Science has made the world narrower. Now 
we ihoukl aspire to become world ciUzena and we must not 
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cbeiish an; hatted ot bittetness towards an; one on grounds 
ot national ot patriotic ieelings. (94 words) 

Agfltns*—The previous speaker completely ignored the 
fact that history also tells us of such men as Netaji Subhash 
Chandra Bose or Gandhiji. We proudly remember the 
Sanskrit proverb which says that one’s mother and mother¬ 
land ere greater even than heaven. A true patriot is always 
ready to lay down his life for the sake of his country’s 
welfare. India won freedom because many patriots sacri¬ 
ficed their lives for the cause of the country. We should 
be proud of our patriots and remember the famous words of 

the British poet: ‘My country, right or wrong’. 

' (94 words) 


(W 


“Women are more 


intelligent than men” 

(WBCS ’74) 


Mr. President, 

Far—I hope you will subscribe to my view that women 
are more intelligent than men. Nature had mad female 
creatures more clever and intelligent than male creatures 
because they have to play the most important role in 
procreation. In out society we find that men ate physically 
stronger and mote imaginative, but women ate mote 
intelligent. Women ate realistic in their approach to 
problems of everyday life and always display their tesomee- 
fulnesa and common sense of approach to problems of life. 
Their realism, resourcefulness and common sense ate clMt 
signs of superior intelligence. 

AgaiBSf-I am not a misogynist but I cannot admire a 
woman for her intelligence. I share Byron’s view that love 
is woman’s whole existence. There i. no denying that 
women ali guided by hearts and they seldom follow tb 
instruction, of their heads. Emotions 
part in the life of a woman. The intellect of 

clouded by her emotions. fall vStim. 

to women in inteUigence. The young pis «« 
to the Ubertine and philwderets o e 'P®' ’ 

shows that they lack in intelligence. v 
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(x) “Today Man ia not in need of mote power ; 
he need* more idealism* 

(WBCS ’75) 

for—Mt. President, ‘ 

Now we are passing through hard times. The evils of 
power are clearly evident in both national and international 
spheres. Our democracy is the largest one in the world. 
But at present power-hungry politicians have made a farce 
of it. Lust for power is responsible for the division in- 
public life. What we need today ace a large number of 
idealists among our leaders. When we turn to the inter¬ 
national scence, we find that the Super-powers are madly 
manufacturing nuclear weapons. We are likely to perish if 
members of the nuclear club are not inspired with some 
ideals of love and peace. (102 words) 

Against—Mr. President, 

I firmly believe in the efficacy of the old adage: “If you 
want peace, be prepared for war.” Noble ideals of the past 
centuries have served no useful purpose in our age. Our 
great leaders Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawahaclal Nehru 
preached idealism from different platforms. But today we 
know what has been the fate of their ideals. Have we not 
been attacked by China in spite of 'Hindi-Cfaini-Bhai-Bhai” 
ideal 7 Even our policy of non-alignment is gradually 
losing its meaning in the changed context of world situa¬ 
tion. So the age of idealism is gone ) and we requite more 
power to exist on earth. (104 words) 

9. Write a dialogue between two friends discussing— 

(i) the importance of having a good knowledge of 
English (Alwc ’68, iffBCS ’73) 

(ii) the prospect of a certain candidate in the 

election to their College Union to be held 
shortly (Alwc *72) 

(iii) whether people had a happier life to-day than 

they did a hundred years ago (Misc ’76) 
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(i) The importence of having a good knowledge of 
EngUah (Afijc ’68, IVBCS ’73) 

Itaren : Really, I envy you for your command on English. 
I with I could sit for the competitive examination with 
the same ease and confidence that you have in your 
abilities. 


Pradip : This is an exaggeration. I have only some power 
of articulation in English language which gives me a sort 
of command over different subjects. 

Naren : I feel that a good knowledge of English is essential 
as it brings the world’s storehouse of knowledge at out 
disposal. It helps out studies in technology, science and 
research in humanities. I do not follow why some 
people ate loud in the banishment of this rich language 
form our country. 

Pradip: Because the people feel that after independence 
we should not cling to the language which was once a 
symbol of the British Rule and should instead accept 
Hindi as the National language of India. 

Noten: But I don’t think Hindi has such qualities at to 
replace English. 


Pradip: Yes, it’s true. Whenever we have to express our¬ 
selves on very complicated issues of life or on techniral 
subjects we have to borrow from English since it is the 
richest and the most popular language on earth. 

Naren: If English is considered so imporunt. should we 
not learn it properly along with our own mother langu¬ 
age and make it a medium of instruction m our school or 


college curricula ? 

Pradip l Yes, that would have been bet«r. ‘ 

sitation in «.ying that my knowledge of ^ 

stood me in good stead in my competitive 
in interviews and in ^ 

nets, that is in building up my career. (262 words) 


RE.&C.-V 
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(ii) Prospect of a candidate in the election to the 
College Union (Misc ’72) 

Anil—Do you know why the classes are closed at 2 p. m. 
today f 

Ashit—Have you not seen the Notice Board ? College 
will be closed at 2 p. m. today because nomination papers 
will be scrutinised thereafter. 

And—So, our College Union election will be held very 
soon. 

Askit —It will be held a week later on the 24tb. 

And—How many candidates ate contesting from 
out class 7 

Aihit'^Oat Constituency has three seats and there are 
nine candidates. 

And—Will Manab seek re-election this year 7 

As/u't—Yes. He is one of out candidates. 1 think he 
•will coDse out victorious in the election. ^ 

Ami—Ate you sure about it 7 

Ashit —Why not 7 He has done a lot of work for the 
students of our class. He is intelligent and honest. 

And—But you know his father is a discredited 
politician. 

Ashit—I believe our class friends ate not interested in 
Manab’s family history. 

And—What do you Chink of Manab's love-a&ir with 
the Prmcipal’s daughter 1 

Ashit —That is a concocted story. Manab’s rivals are 
spreading such false stories about him. 

And—Is it then a pact of their political propaganda ? 

AsWf—Yes. 

And—Is Manab canvassing votes for himself 7 

Ashit—You know Manab is a shy boy. He does not 
tcquest bis classmates to cast their votes in his favour. 

And—Ate bis supporters busy in canvassing vote for 

aim 7 

Ashit—Yes. Manab has many supporters in the class. 
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Hit chief tupportet it Dhiceo. Dhiren it a good ipeaket. 
He makes excellent election speeches. 

Anil—Now I am convinced that Manab bat fait chance 
«f winning the College Union election. 

AsAit—Well, let as go to Dilkhuia for tea. (255 words) 

(iii) Whether people lead a happier life today 
than they did a hundred years ago 

(iHiic. *76) 

Anil—What do you think—ate we fat mote happy 
today than out century-old predecessors f 

Sunil—Certainly. Right from the time we wake up till 
the time we go to bed, science is at out beck and call 
today. And that has made us happy. We have also 
become mote civilized than our forefathers and greater 
happiness is the fruit of an improved civilization. Can we 
tieny that 7 

Anil—Yes, we have become civilized. We have gained 
much. But have you ever cared to think, at what a 
tremendous cost | We are tunning after pelf and power { 
we are hungry for material gain. Our ancestors bad a 
different goal. They never aspired for such cheap pleasures. 
They fought for spiritual glory. Think of the teacher- 
taught relationship. Love was the bond that bound them 
together in the past} today they seem to be at daggers 
drawn. They were true and honest; they had hope and 
health, strength within and calm around. 

Sunil—Ha, ha! You call them happierf Helpless 
and weak at the hands of Nature and ignorant of many a 
thing 1 Anyway, answer me if you can. Did they have a 
Rabindranath, an Einstein, a Gandhiji or a Netaji in their 
form a hundred years back. 

Anil—Friend, if you look back to the past with less 
hostility, you will remember that they did have a 
Kalidasa among them, an Aryabhatta or Arc him ed e s, a 
Viswsmitra or an Arjuna, a Maitreyee, Yajnabalke, a 
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Yudhiithita. They were happier became they lived in an 
aga of peace and lifflplicity, an age that ii gone and loat 
for ever. (260 words) 

10. Write a dialogue (of about 250 words) between 
two persona diacusting an exciting football match 
which they have just witnessed. (Mite ’68) 

Naren: So your Dynamo Minsk gave such a poor 
account of themselves I I told you tight at the start our 
football players were by no means inferior to world’s top- 
ranking players. The Soviet players were lauded to the 
skies and now out I. F. A. XI have been able to restrain 
them to two bate goals only. It was an exciting game 
indeed { 

Pradip ; I simply do not understand what you are 
driving at. Don’t you admit that the first goal the visitors 
scored before half-time was a perfect beauty 7 And you 
saw with your own eyes how the players of I. F. A. XI 
bungled the game to prove their inferiority. Do you not 
see how they played in defence all through without ever 
rising to any height f 

Naren : You may be eloquent in the praises of foreig¬ 
ners, but that must not blind you to the brilliant perfor¬ 
mance of such players as Cbuni Goswami and Habib. 
Think of defence-splitting forward pass from Goswami 
which, unfortunately, Ashoke Chattatjee could not shoot 
into the goal. Was it not splendid f And what of the 
spectacularleftfootvolley by Habib which sailed over the 
bat of the other side 7 

Pradip: I must say that the visiting team were a 
splendid team, but they were rather unlucky, while the 
I. F. A. XI were quite lucky to have several escapes. 

Naren: No. I do not admit that the 1. F. A. XI escaped 
furtlmr goals merely by luck. Our team displayed no less 
spectacular match today. This shows that cur team witb 
alitdemore training and practice can &ce any foreign 
teaaa. (252 words) 
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11. Write s dialogue (of about 250 ymrds) between 
two men ducussing the problem of waterlogging 
in the streets of Calcutta during the rain; season 

{Mix’68 IS) 

Mr. Das —Well Mr. Banerjee ! How do you propose to 
stride through this sheet of water all over the city to reach 
your home this evening 1 

Mr. Banerjee—There was heavy shower this afternoon 
for over an hour and most of the streets of Calcutta are 
now submerged under water looking like pools. Most of 
the tram-cars and buses have stopped plying. So there is 
no alternative to our going on foot all the way. 

Mr. Dos—So let us move on. But don't put off your 
shoes lest your feet may be hurt. 

Mr. Banerjee—The conditions of these toads and 
drainage system here are so bad that the waterlogging just 
formed may continue for days. We must walk very 
cautiously as otherwise we may fall into dug-outs of these 
toads hidden under water and may lose out limbs. 

Mr. Das—Is there none to look after this condition of 
the city and rectify the defects 1 

Mr. Banerjee—Yes, the Government, the Calcutta 
Corporation and the C. M. D. A., who are responsible for 
the maintenance and upkeep of toads and drainage system 
of the city ace aware of the present unbearable condition of 
waterlogging and the consequent inconveniences to pedes¬ 
trians and city-dwellers, but they could not find out any 
permanent remedy for constraints of resources. What they 
ace doing now is to pump out water where waterlogging 
persists for days. 

Mr. Dos—So, according to you, there is no prospect of 
being free from waterlogging in the neat future and after 
each heavy shower we shall 'have to face similar pitiable 
circumstances. 

Mr. Bonerjee—Thank God, we have at last reached our 
destination unhurt wading through water. (259 wotdi) 
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12. Wt«* • ^o«ae (of tfottt 200 wordi) betweea 
t#o pedctttifett difcaning <lhe encrouhmeBt on 
p o y t ine i iti by tttIHioIdetf. {Mix *72) 

Mr, Jlluifcirjee—Whet* «te you gomg, Mr. Banetje J 
Mr. Bonerjee—Yua going to the Lighthouse Cinema. 

Mr. Mukherjee—Vm going to the Museum. So we ate 
going in the same direction. 

Mr. Banerjee—Stit I’m in a hutty because the time lot 
the beginning oi this show is short. 

Mr. Mukherjee—But you cannot walk quickly now. The 
pavements of the Chowringhee area ate so congested in the 
afternoon that— 

Mr. Boner j«e—This is because of the hawkers and stall¬ 
holders. They display their articles for sale on the pavement. 

Mr. Mufekerjee—Yes, you will hardly find any space of 
the pavements empty. People who ate in a buny ate 
compelled to walk on the streets. 

Mr. fianer/ee—But that causes accidents. Pavements ace 
meant for pedestrians. The authorities of the Calcutta 
Corporation should prevent the stall-holders from encroa¬ 
ching on pavements. 

Mr. Mukherjee—But it is a difficult task. Sometimes 
Policemen drive the stall-holders away from footpaths to 
dear traffic congestion. But after the disappearance of the 
police the st^l-bolders re-occupy their places on pavements. 

Mr. SUnerfse—So this problem has no solution. 

Mr. Mfibherjee—l think this problem can be solved if 
aittmative accommodation is provided to stall-holders. 

Mr. Bonerjei —I don’t think so. Attempts were made on 
several occasions to provide them in some hawket’a comers, 
but u sooh as they vacated the pavements new batcbea 
oedipied thoit traces. There is special attraction for this 
pavenleht haUildng because they get ready buyers amongst 
the pedestrians and they need not pay any tax. 

MV. MiMAifee-iTBiii thoMeffi is pKuliat' for Calcutta 
etOf, BMiccitieriikctottbayaiffi IDelhi st^faolden do 
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not encroach on pavementB. But after all we have 
reached out' destinatiom. Good-bje. 

Mr< MuMnrJee—Good'bjei (258wotdi) 

13. Write a dialogue (of about 250 wotdt) between 
two dtizena difcuising the project of under¬ 
ground Railways in Calcutta. {Misc 74) 

iWr. Dutta—Halloo Mr. Roy 1 Why did you not board 
this train ? I feel you wiU be late today. 

Mr. Roy—Yes, Mr. Dutta, that’s right, but inspite of my 
best attempts I could not board this train, it was so 
over-crowded. 

Mr, Dutta—The massive in-flow of commuters iato tht 
city creates and aggravates a number of proUems in 
the public transport system during office hours and 
there is no scope for further increasing the number 
of trams, buses and trains. 

Mr, Roy —Then, what’s the remedy to this unbearble 
condition 7 

Mr, Dutta—The Railway Board has worked out a 
solution to this and has also undertaken the 
Metropolitan Transport Project (MTP), also called 
the Underground Electric Railway Project or the 
Metro Rail for Calcutta from Dum Dum to 
Tollygunge, a distance of about 16‘5 Km. 

Mr, Roy—Yet, we have read in newspapers that the 
work is progressing, but the speed is very slow and 
nobody knows when it will be completed. 

Mr, Dutta—The Calcutta Tube Railway Project has run 
into difficulties owing to the high cost it is likely to 
incur. Against the original estimate of Rs. 140 crores 
it is now estimated at ovet Rs. 250 crores. Besides, 
the Soviet Union now agree to supply only 17% at 
the equipments and stores and thus the rest would 

have to be bought from hard cunency areas. . 

ilm Soy—Then what is the prospia of tbit project fjUl 
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Air. Dutta—Although the piogreu of work had to be 
■lowed down owing to coirent ecgnomic difflcultiee, 
the Railway Ministry is trying to complete by 1980 
a part of the tube, from Esplanade to ToUygunge, a 
distance of 7 km. 

Mr. Roy—Good bye I My train is coming. 

(256 words) 

14. A dialogue on “Which is more interesting— 
Astronomy or Life Science ?” (IVBCS ’75) 

Ram meets Rahim near the Victoria Memorial Hall 
at 4 p. m. Ram has just come from the Birla Planetarium, 
ai^ Rahim from the Alipore Zoological Gardens. The two 
friends squat on the big lawn, and enter into a lively 
conversation. 

Ram—I have enjoyed myself this afternoon at the Birla 
Planetarium, They are showing pictures of man’s 
journey to the moon. 

Rahim—1 do not find much interest in those shows. So I 
went to the Alipore Zoological Gardens this 
afternoon. 

Sam—But,—^Ate you not really intersted in the latest 
astronomical researches 7 

Rahim —Of course, I read the newspaper reports. But I 
find nothing interesting in stats and planets which 
are fat away from us. 

Ram—What? I am very much surprised to know that 
study of stars and planets does not interest you. 
You are a student of science. You should know 
that astronomy is a very old branch of science. 
Think of Galileo who brought about a revolution in 
the world of thoughts with 'his astronomical 
researches. We wonder atthenMrvels of modem 
space researches. Man has at last broken the 
shackles of gravitation which kept him eatthdsound 
for so long and reached the dreamland of Moon. 
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The study and teteatches on the jeneiis of the Mood 
and other Planets will give man a new light and 
understanding in respect of the good earth on which 
he lives. 

JRdAim—I admit that astronomy is an old branch of science. 

I have great respect for Galileo and the modem 
scientists, but 1 am not very much enthusiastic about 
the mysteries which telescopes would reveal. I am 
more interested in the mysteries which the zoologist’s' 
microscope discovers. In other words, I prefer life 
sciences like zoology, botany and physiology to 
astronomy. 

JRnrn—Please tell me why you consider life sciences mote 
interesting than astronomy. 

Rahim—Hie sciences ate new branches of science. They 
deal with different aspects of human life and plant 
life. They help us to conquer difeases and to 
sweeten out everyday life. Mysteries regarding the 
workings of different organs of the human body 
ate undoubtedly mote interesting than the mystenes 
of the moon. 

Jlam—Well, I admit that study of physiology is mote 
interesting than study of astronomy. But what 
about other life sciences ? Ate botany and zoology 
as interesting as physiology ? 

Rahim—Yes. You know a large number of people visit the 
Shibpote Botanical Gardens and the Alipote 
Zoological Gardens everyday. Both botany and 
zoology ate very interesting sciences. Modem 
botanical researches have brought about the "Green 
Revolution”. Nowadays we know many interesting 
facts about the plant kingdom. In out country 
Sit].C. Bose carried on many interesting experi¬ 
ments on plant life. Zoology is also intetestit^ 
because it gives us informatioa about Nature’s 
dumb creatures. For eumple, we are startled to 
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know from the zoologists that there are more than 
five thousand types of fish. Thus botanists and 
zoologists help us to know many things about 
plants and animals which are directly associated 
with our lives. 

Earn—Now I understand that life sciences are full of 
interesting things. I subscribe to your view that 

, life sciences ate mote interesting than astronomy. 

(525 words) 

15. Write a dialogue on “Which is more popular- 
fiction or cinema f And which is the greater art 7’' 

(IVBCS 75) 

Mahim meets Rames neat the 'Shahid Minat* at 6 pjn. 

The two friends enjoy an evening walk together, and enter 

into a serious conversation. 

iWofcim—I enjoy this walk after 8 bouts’ study in the college 
library. Today I finished Dickens’s popular novel 
“David Coppetfield”. 

H omes. -I enjoyed a popular film-show this afternoon. It 

was a Bengali picture—“Amanush’’. 

Afaton—Why do you frequently witness cinema shows J If 
you want recreation you may find it in popular 
novels. 

Somes —Are novels really popular in the present age f I 
think fiction is no longer regarded as a popular form 
of entertainment. The radio, television and cinema 
are now the most popular forms of entertainment. 

Mahim —But you should remember that novels were written 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to relax 
the minds of the reading public. For example, 
Dickens attached much importance to the entertain* 
ment value of fiction. However, modem novels are 
more critical and artistic than old novels. Perhaps^ 
this is why they ate less popular than cinema shows. 

Emms—Na The film shows ate mote popular than fiction 
for other reasons. 
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Mflfcim—Well, let me know why cinema ii mote popular 
than fiction. You frequently visit cinema halla; ao 
you know full well the reasoni of the popularity of- 
the cinema. 

Romes —Firstly, cinema is more popular than fiction because 
it is an ideal form of entertainment in this age of 
hurry. A film show it of three hours’ duration. So 
even a busy man hard pressed for time may enjoy it. . 
But one requites several days to read a novel. 
Novels were very popular in the eighteenth century 
because in that age people had plenty of leuure. 
Secondly, some cerebral exercise is necessary to 
understand a novel, but a film show does not 
requite any brain work. Fiction gives pleasure to 
educated readers only whereas cinema gives instant 
joy to all. Finally, fiction gives onl;^ one type of 
pleasure, but cinema gives pleasures of different 
ar^fotms—drama, music and dance, 
ilfahim—Now I understand why cinema is more popular 
than fiction. But you must admit that fiction is a 
mote dignified from of art. In fact, fiction has 
become a worthy rival of the epic and drama^ 
Dickens, George Eliot, Hardy, Flaubert, Balzac and 
Tolstoy have raised the status of fiction as a form of 
art. As a form of art cinema cannot be compared' 
with fiction. Even the most successful film artist 
lacks the dignity of a master of fiction. Good 
novels or fictions provide us with intellectual 
nourishment. We assimilate the contents of good 
books into our thought. Indeed good fictions 
remain our constant companion in solitude and in 
ttm»« of mental depression. After the day’s h^ 
labour, one feels happy to relax over an interestin* 
novel or fiction. But this pleasure cannot be 
obtained from any cinema show, because people go 
to visit only selected pictures at long intervals. So 
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if cinema jivet an occaaional pleasure, the fiction 
gives a constant pleasure. 

Hornes—Now I am convinced that though cinema is mote 
popular than fiction the latter is the greater art. 

(513 words) 

16. A dialogue between two students discussing the 
problem of cheating in examinations (Misc ’75) 

Malaji —Well, Sanjib I I don’t know how you are going 
to get through the examination. You have hardly done a 
stroke of work this year. 

Sanjib—Ob 1 You needn’t worry about me. I shall pass 
all right. I am well prepared. Look at these note-slips— 
pretty complete on all subjects. 

Malay-Good Lord! You would copy from these 
notes ? I did,,not think you were that sort. It is simply 
cheating. It is just as dishonest as tellmg lies and stealing. 

Sanjtb—It is only because you are a coward, that you 
don’t try it on yourself. 

Malay—Hot at all. It's the cheat who is the coward, 
because be daces not face the results of his idleness. I don't 
like to pass by using unfair means, it would give me no 
pleasure. I would rather fail. 

Sanjib—Oh ! Would you I Well, I'm different. I don’t 
care bow I get through, if I can somehow pass the 
examination. 

Malay—You don’t seem to think of the risk. Suppose 
you are found out 7 

Sanjib—I don’t intend to be found out. Lots of fellows 
copy and use notes and get through and are never found 
uut. If you are not a fool, you can manage it easily. 

Malay—I am not doing that and I think you are a fool 
tofrisk it. It means expulsion ficom the examination and you 
will be belittled and exposed as a cheat in the eyes of all. 
Though some escape, a good many are caught &), give it 
up, Sanjib, and prepare your lessons to face the trial in a 
lair way. (2W wor&) 
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17. A dialogue between two men dUcustiog the 
current phenomenon of world-wide inflation and 
its pressure on the economy of India 

(AftJC 75) 

Mr. Sen—Have you read in today’s paper that India is 
one of the few countries of the world which has been able 
to contain inflation. 

Mr. Roy—Yes, we have also noticed recently that the 
price-bike of most of the consumer goods shows a down¬ 
ward trend. Surely this is the product of stern and 
repressive measures adopted by the Government in combat¬ 
ing hoarding, profiteering and blackmarketing. 

Mr. Sen—But you must admit that these anti-sociai 
activities were not the only reason for the abnormal price- 
hike which we witnessed since 1974. Price rise in India 
was part of the acute inflationary pressures prevailing in 
the international market—it was part of a global malaise. 
Further, inflation due to oil price-rise brought about a 
serious adverse movement in terms of trade and the balance 
of payments position. 

Mr. Roy—What was the net impact of this world-wide 
inflation on the economy of India ? 

Mr. Sen—The balance of trade was sharply affected due 
to OPEC’s decision to raise the oil-price. The Fifth Pto 
projections and programmes required a fresh exercise as its 
earlier resource estimates were shattered by the oil crisis,, 
galloping prices and the inflationary pressures in the 
economy. Further, unchecked price-bike increases the 
cost of living, gives rise to labour unrest and creates 
disparities in the distribution of wealth. 

Mr. Roy—The persistently rising spiral of prices also 
develops some anti-social tendencies like hoarding and 
profiteering etc. 

Se„_Thanks to out able Prime Minister who 
achieved a unique success in arresting inflation and price- 
hike in India. (245wotdsV 
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18, Write • dielogue (of about 250 'wordt) between a 
boy from the dty and a boy from the oonntryiide 
on City-life vs coantry-Ufe—eoyironment and 
way of living. (Misc 76) 

Amt(—Hallo, My friend { We read in the same college. 
Let us be acquainted with each other. Tm Amit Roy. 
What’s your name please ? 

Shyamal—Vm Shyamal Bose. 

Amit— Are you from a rural area 7 

Shjiamal—Yes, brother. I come from a village about 
10 miles away from the neatest town. 

Amit—Well, how do you like this new life in the 
college ? Do you find any difference from the life you 
knew at your rural school ? 

Shyamal—Yes, the difference is there. In out country¬ 
side, the teachers know us personally and love us from the 
•cote of their hearts. In the serene atmosphere of village, 
people grow to be simple and honest. Here they ate 
formal in their look and talk, 

Amit—I admit. But there ate other advantages in the 
city-life. There ate good doctors and hospitals here but 
you had onljr a pack of quacks. Here are so many avenues 
for enjoyments but you have the muddy unmetalled toads 
inaccessible during the tains. 

Shyamal—There is, of course, a dearth of good doctors 
because of general poverty. But Health Centre has been 
set up. Roads ate being improved. And above all the 
people there enjoy open ait free from smoke and pollution. 

Amit—But the people there are superstitious and 
ignorant. 

Shyamal—The villagers ere not so backward nowadays. 
They ate acquainted with scientific developments and radio 
and Transistors. Superstitions have almost declined. But 
the percentage of illitetacy is still more (here for want of 
adequate number of primary and secondary schools. 

Amit—Now I learn that village-life it not to be ignored, 
mot a villager. Thank yo u. (^7wot6) 



CHAPTER VI 


CRITICISM AND APPRECIATION OF 
POETIC PASSAGES 


1. Bring out the central idea of the following piece • 
adding TOur comments on the poet’s attitude towards 
life:- 

This is the state of man ; today he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes; to-morrow blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon him ■, 

The third day comes a frost, a killing frost. 

And, when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is aripening, nips his root. 


And then he fails, as do. I have ventured. 

Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders. 

This many summers in a sea of glory, 

But fat be yond my depth : my high'blown pride 
At length broke under me and now has left me. 

Weary and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 

Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate ye: 

I feel my! art new open’d. {WBCS ’60) 


Ans. The central idea of the poem it mutability of 
human life and variability of human fortune. The state of 
man is like that of a plant which grows up and beats 
blossoms for a while until a frost kills it to its roots. Man 
may also be likened to a boy swimming on a bladder, who 
goes down the water as the bladder burets. Humn gk«y 
is like short-lived blossoms and air-filled bladdm 

diat may burst at any time. Vain, therefore, is worldly 


pomp and glory. ' . 

The poem betrays a pessimistic outlook on life. Man is 
mortal, so the greatness he attains in life cannot continue 
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long. But B man’i glot; outlives him and perpetuates hi» 
memoi; in others. This acts as incentive to aU out efforts 
to be good and great, for 'Nothing useless is or low’. As 
Rabindranath has said, "The flower which has fallen to the 
dust before it has blossomed, I know, I know it has not 
been lost altogether." 

2. Give the substance of the following poem adding, in 
a separate paragraph, ;out comments on its theme : 

One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee. 

One lesson which in every wind is blown. 

One lesson of two duties kept at one 
Though the loud world proclaim their enmity— 

Of toil unsever’d from tranquility ! 

Of labour, that in lasting fruit outgryws 
Far noisier schemes, accomplish’d in repose 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry I 

Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ting, 

Man’s fitful uproar mingling with his toil. 

Still do they sleepless ministers move on. 

Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting ■, 

Still working, blaming still out vain turmoil. 

Labourers that shall not fail, when man is gone. 

{WBCS ’61) 

Ans. The poet contrasts the activities of man with 
those of Nature. When man goes to work he makes a great 
deal of needless noise. Nature's work is of fat higher 
quality than the work of man. Its value and significance 
ace much greater. Yet the agents of Nature ate never in a 
hurry, neither do they make any noise. Silently and 
almost imperceptibly they carry on their great task. When 
man will be no more on earth, Nature’s agents will continue 
to perform their noble task as noiselessly and efficiently aa 
ever. 

The insignificance of man in comparison with the great- 
neis of Nature was a frequent theme of the Romantic 
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writers in England. In his narrowness man thinks a great 
deal of himself and of the importance of his activities in the 
scheme of things. He does not hesitate to quarrel with 
others if he thinks that he is not gening his due share of 
recognition. It was creditable of Romantic writers that 
they sought to turn man’s attention away from his petty 
interest to the great task being performed by Nature. If 
winds did not blow and clouds did not bring rain, life could 
not continue on the e arth. And yet all this great task is 
being performed in silence, without flutter of any kind. 
This silent but ceaseless activity of Nature in comparison 
with the petty squabbles of men is a measure of Nature’s 
infinite superiority. 

3. Develop the central idea of the following poem 
within about 200 words adding, in a brief paragraph, a note 
on the tone of the poem, referring to the words, phrases 
and lines in the poem v hich provide you with evidences of 
this tone :— 

My little Son, who look’d from thoughtful eyes 
And moved and spcke in quiet grown-up wise, 

Having my law the seventh time disobey’d, 

I struck him, and dismiss’d 
With hard words and unkiss’d. 

His mother, who was patient, being dead. 

Then, fearing lest bis grief should binder sleep, 

I visited bis bed, 

But found him slumbering deep. 

With darken’d eyelids, and their lashes yet 
From his late sobbing wet. 

And I, with moan. 

Kissing away his teats, left others of my own ; 

For, on a table drawn beside bis head. 

He had put, within his reach, 

A box of counters end a ted-vein’d stone, 

A piece of glass abraded by the beach 
And six or seven shells, 

E.E.&C-VI 
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A botde with bluebells 

And two French copper coins, ranged there with 

careful art, 

To comfort his sad heart. 

So when that night I praj’d 
To God, I wept, and said : 

Ah, when at last we lie with tranced breath. 

Not vexing thee in death. 

And thou rememberest of what toys 
We made our joys. 

How weakly understood. 

Thy great commanded good, 

Then, fatherly not less 

Than I whom thou hast moulded from the clay, 
Thou'lt leave thy wrath, and say, 

“I will be sorry for their childishness”. {WBCS '65) 
Ans. The poet being vexed with his motherless little 
son because he had disobeyed his law repeatedly, struck 
him and sent him to bed with rough unkind words. After 
sometime he visited him in bed fearing that bis grief might 
prevent him from falling asleep. He found however that 
his fears were baseless and the child was sleeping peacefully 
with closed eyelids though they were still wet with tears he 
had shed before sleeping. What the poet found near the 
child’s bed deeply touched his heart, for before he fell asleep 
he had gathered together all his play things in order to com¬ 
fort his sad heart. The poet kissed the tearstained eyes of 
the child and that night when he prayed to God he said 
with all humility that God might also forgive his children 
their trespasses seeing how ignorant they are and how 
weakly they understand God’s beneficent purpose. God, 
our Father in Heaven, will not surely be less understanding 
than a human father. 

The opening lines convey a sense of the deep tenderness 
that a fatther feels for his motherleu little so& He may 
sometimes lose patience with him and even strike him but 
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befoie long he is visited with a feeling of repentance lot 
what he has done. The eye lashes of the sleeping child ‘jet 
from his late sobbing wet’, the 'toys’ collected by him neat 
the bed to give himself comfort, profoundly move the 
father’s heart and he hastens to undo the wrong he has 
done to the child. The closing lines of the poem ate, like¬ 
wise, touched by a deep sense of piety. The poet prays to 
the Heavenly Father that He might also take pity on His 
erring children when He finds ‘how weakly’ they understood 
His beneficent laws and ‘of what toys’ they made their joys. 

4. Develop the central idea of the following poem and 
add, in a separate paragraph, a brief note on the poet s 
style and attitude 

Ballade of The Poetic Life 

The fat men go about the streets. 

The politicians play their game. 

The prudent Bishops sound retreats 

And think the martyrs much to blame ; 

Honour and love are halt and lame 
And Greed and Power are defied, 

The wild are harnessed by the tame ; 

For this the poets lived and died. 

Shelley’s a trademark used on sheets; 

Aloft the sky in words of flame 
We read ‘What Porridge had John Keats ? 

Why, Brown’s! A hundred years the same | 
Arcadia's an umbrella frame, 

Milton’s a tothpaste ; from the tide 
Sappho’s been dredged to rouge my Dame”— 

For this the poets lived and died. 

•And yet, to launch ideal fleets 

Lost regions in the stars to claim. 

To face all ruins and defeats. 

To sing a beaten world to shame. 
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To bold each bright impassible aim 
Deep in the heart; to starve in Pride- 
For fame, and never know their fame— 

For this the poets lived and died. 

Envoi 

Princess, inscribe beneath my name 
“He never begged, be never sighed, 

He took his medicine as it came”— 

For this the poets lived—and died. 

—Sir John Squire 
[WBCS ’66, IAS ’59} 
Ans. Ballade of The Poetic Life 

The poem sings of the different aspects of the poetic 
life. The first two stanzas show that the poet’s work 
turned to be highly insignificant. The world is worse than 
before. The names of the great poets ate not altogether 
forgotten, but their achievements are ruthlessly debased, 
Their names are carelessly degenerated by being associated 
with ordinary commodities of daily usage like porridge, 
toothpaste, umbrella etc. The third stanza and the shorter 
‘Envoi’ of course strike a different note. They speak of the 
indomitable spirit of the poet. Despite failures and shame 
the poet always strives to achieve the ideal. The poet 
stands head and shoulder over ordinary mortals, for he is the 
only man who lives and dies without asking favour or 
expressing regret. 

The poem, though nothing of a revolutionary type, has 
certain striking qualities. The first stanza explains how the 
world ia going on and nobody takes any interest in the lives 
and works of the poets. The second stanza, in particular, 
has a very novel way of expressing the common man’s 
indifference to poets and their achievements by associating 
their names with ordinary articles. The last two stanzas 
have excellent poetic grace. Here the poet gives a pessimis¬ 
tic view of life. All poets are not of the same opinion with 
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-this, for Tennyson and Browning and many others consi¬ 
dered the world good and were neither ‘beaten’ not sung to 
‘shame’. The last three lines speak of the non-attachment 
of the poet’s mind but the poet here perhaps forgets that 
there are poets who stood against Fate. 

The metre and rhyme of the poem are regular with little 
or no variation, 

5. Develop the central idea of the following poem and 
add, in a separate paragraph, a brief note on the poet’s 
style and attitude to life 

The mages of Death 

The hawk, the furred eagle, the smooth panther- 
images of desire and power, images of death. 

These we adore and fear, these we need, 

Move in the solitude of night or the tall sky. 

Move with a strict grace to the one-ful61ment: 

The Greenland falcon, the beautiful one, 

Lives on carrion and dives inevitably to the prey. 

To be human is more difficult: 

To be human is to know oneself, to hold the broken 

mirror. 

To become aware of justice, truth, mercy. 

To choose the difficult road, to aim 
Crookedly, for the direct aim is failure. 

To abandon the way of the hawk and the grey falcon. 
These fall, and fall stupidly ; 

To be human is to fall, but not stupidly ; 

To suffer, but not for a simple end; 

To choose, and know the penalty of choice ; 

To read the intensity of human eyes and features; 

"To know the intricacy of life and the value of death | 

To remember the furred eagle and the smooth panther. 
The images of Death, and death’s simplicity. 

—Michael Roberts 

iWBCS’if) 
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Aoi. The Imaies of Death 

The adimals and the human beings have three things 
in comnibn. They are guided by desires, lust for power and 
they move towards the one fulfilment which is death. But 
to be humhu in the true sense of the term is to rise above 
this animal level and to realize the significance of both life 
and death. A human being is essentially difierent from an 
animal in this that the fulfilment of his life does not lie in 
being led by instincts, by uncontrolled desires, by tameless, 
lusts towards the inevitable death. For him the fulfilment 
lies precisely in controlling his desires, in strangling the 
animal in him, in self-realization and in becoming aware of 
justice, truth and mercy. An animal just lives and dies. 
The death for a human being should be the glorious end of 
a struggle for different goals. Human life derives its 
significance from the appreciation of the intricacies of life 
and from the realization of the value of death which are 
beyond the capacity of animals. 

The most important thing about Michael Roberts’s 
attitude to life is this that he discriminates between mere 
animal existence and the living far the fulfilment of certain 
definite ends through sacrifice, suffering and a growing 
awareness of how the significance of life is revealed through 
its intricacies. His style is simple, forceful and the beauty 
of it lies in the cleat images drawn by him in his poem as 
well as in his terse but forceful expressions as “the tall sky”' 
and “to hold the broken mirror.” 

6. Develop the central idea of the following poem and 
add, in a separate paragraph, a brief note on its poetiec 
qualities and the poet’s attitude :— 

The Gift of India 
(August, 1915 ; World Wat I) 

Is there aught you need that my hands withhold. 

Rich gifts of raiment or grain or gold f 

Lo 1 I have flung to the East and West 
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Priceless treasures torn from my breast, 

And yielded the sons of my stricken womb 
To the drum-beats of duty, the sabres of doom. 

Gathered like pearls in their alien graves 
Silent they sleep by the Persian waves, 

Scattered like shells on Egyptian sands. 

They lie with pale brows and brave, broken hands. 

They are strewn like blossoms mown down by chance 
On the blood-brown meadows of Flanders and France. 

Can ye measure the grief ot the teats 1 weep 
Or compass the woe of the watch I keep f 
Ot the pride that thrills thro’ my heart’s despair 
And the hope that comforts the anguish of prayer f 
And the fat sad glorious vision I see 
Of the torn red banners of Victory ? 

When the terror and tumult of hate shall cease 
And life be refashioned on anvils of peace. 

And your love shall offer memorial thanks 
To the comrades who fought in your dauntless ranks, 
And you honour the deeds of the deathless ones. 
Remember the blood of my martyred sons i 

—Sarojini Naiiu. 

(IVBCS ’63, ’69) 

Ang. The Gift of India 

India has offered her richest gifts to England during 
the World War I—her dear sons in the hattlei of the East 
and the West. They have fought valiantly and died abroad. 
Some lie buried in Persia and Egypt, others massacred in 
the bloody battlefields of Flanders and France. She silently 
beats her grief with pride in her sons’ heroic performance, 
in sad eipectation of the glorious victory for which the 
has prayed. When the fury of the war will be over and 
life will begin aftetb in peace, England should remember 
there martyred sons of India who have courageously fought 
and died with their comrades. 
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The lyrical gilt for which Sotojini Niidu is so famous, 
her enchanting music and emotional fervour have found a 
happy expression in the poem. The poetess has romantically 
described the tender pity and honest pride of Mother India 
in her brave sons who have died in the Wat. What makes 
the'poem so attractive is the careful selection of images in 
which she has couched the sensuous feelings. In her atti* 
tude to Wat she comes very close to Rupstt Brook’s con¬ 
cept of the idealistic self immolation. 

7. Express in yout own words the central idea of the 
following poem and add a note on the poet’s style and atti¬ 
tude to life 

Be with me, Beauty, for the fire is dying ; 

My dog and I are old, too old for roving. 

Man, whose young passion sets the spindrift dying 
Is soon too lame to march, too cold for loving. 

I take the book and gather to the fire. 

Turning old yellow leaves ; minute by minute 
The clock ticks of my heart. A withered wire. 

Moves a thin ghost of music in the spinet. 

1 cannot sail your seas, I cannot wander 

Your cornland, nor your hill-land, not your valleys 

Ever again, nor share the battle yonder 

Where the young knight the broken squadron rallies 

Only stay quiet, while my mind remembers 

The beauty of fite from the beauty of embers. 

—John Masefield. 

{WBCS 70) 

Ana. The poet yearns for the quiet beauty since the 
fite of his youth is long past. He would, rather, fall back 
on the themories of youthful passion in bis reclining years. 
He remembers the glow of youth when he could wander 
the comland, the bill sides and the valleys or could sail on 
the seas. Reminiscences of the past may kindle some joy 
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in his heait but at this old age all waimth and tendetneis 
f emain chilled urithin. 

Written in a romantic style the poem is strewn with 
colourful images and inwoven with a tender emotion. The 
poet is in a nostalgic mood. Though a streak of sadness 
peeps through his mind, he reconciles himself to the com¬ 
pensation of old age—its sweet memories. 

8. Express in your own words the central idea of the 
following poem and add a critical comment 

0 solitude I if I.must with thee dwell, 

Let it not be among the jumbled heap 
Of murky buildings; climb with me the steep,— 
Nature’s observatory—whence the dell, 

Its flowery slopes, its rivet’s crystal swell. 

May seem a span ; let me thy vigils keep 
’Mongst boughs pavilion'd, where the deer’s 

swift leap 

Startles the wild bee from the fox-glove bell. 

But though I’ll gladly trace these scenes with thee. 
Yet the sweet converse of an innocent mind. 
Whose words are images of thoughts teflned. 

Is my soul’s pleasure s and it sure must be 
Almost the highest bliss of human-kind. 

When to thy haunts two kindred spirits flee. 

(WBCS ’72) 

Ana. The poet longs for the bliss of solitude not in the 
midst of a heap of ruins, but in the heart of Nature. He 
-draws a beautiful picture of the Nature’s store-house which 
will give a serene environment to live in peace and quiet. 
There are flowers strewn over the slopes of a valley, and a 
stream flowing beneath, where the deer ate leaping thereby 
startling the wild-bees. He, however, yearns to have the 
pleasure of a sweet conversation with an innocent mind. 
Yet the highest bliss is found by him when he is in the 
company of a kindred spirit in the midst of Nature. 
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What makes the poem strikingly original is the poet’s- 
abiding interest in the communion of Nature and man. The 
unsophisticated charms of human innocence is equated with 
Nature, and in a characteristically romantic style the poet 
weaves a pattern of images around the Central thread of his 
ideas. Man has, by and large, an innocent mind, which is 
revealed amidst the heart of Nature when he is free from 
-all artificiality and crookedness of his mind in that calm and 
serene atmosphere. 

9, Express in your own words the central idea of the 
following poem and add a critical comment:— 

I met a traveller from an antique land 

Who said : Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 

Stand in the desert.Near them, on the sand, 

Half sunk a shattered visage lies, whose frown, 

And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command. 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things. 
The hand that mocked them, and the heart that fed : 
And on the pedestal these words appear : 

‘My name is Ozymandias, King of Kings; 

Look on my works, ye Mighty and despair !’ 

Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 
Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far away. 

— P. B. Shelley. 

(WBCS ’73> 

' Ana. In this poem Shelley speaks about a powerful king 
of Egypt, named Ozymandias. Ozymandias decorated his 
country with great works and was very proud of his 
achievements and power. After bis death all that he had 
made was destroyed by the cruel hand of time leaving a 
vast sandy desert. Only a broken statue of the proud king 
lay in the midst of the desert. 

It is one of the well-^own sonnets of Shelley. It i» 
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impired with loft j thoughts on the ttansitoiiness and futdity 
of life as compared with the vast procession oi ages. The 
poem is abcut the luins of Egyptian antiquity engulfed by 
a vast depopulated desert. 

The poet has treated the historical theme lyrically. So 
the sonnet makes a direct and powerful appeal to out 
imagination. This sonnet is adorned with exquisite images 
and striking phrases. The last three lines of the sonnet ath 
an iconic commentary on the vaunting pride of Ozymandias 
who called himself King of Kings and conaideted himself 
all-wise and all-powerful and immortal through his achieve¬ 
ments but whose pride was humbled to the dust by the 
Spirit of Time. 

10. Express in your own words the central idea of the 
following poem and add a critical comment: 

The lost days of my life until today, 

What were they, could I see them on the street 
Lie as they fell ? Would they be eats of wheat 
Sown once for food but trodden into clay ? 

Or golden coins squandered and still to pay ? 

Or drops of blood dabbling the guilty feet ? 

Or such spilt water as in dreams must cheat 
The throats of men in Hell, who thirst away ? 

I do not see them here ; but after death 
God knows I know the faces 1 shall see. 

Each one a murdered self, with low last breath. 

‘I am thyself—what hast thou done to me ?’ 

‘And I—and I—thyself’, (lo I each one saith) 

‘And thou thyself to all eternity !’ 

{H;BCS '74) 

Am. The poet makes a stock-taking of his life. He it 
not sure whether his past activities would shape his destiny 
in future. But he knows it full well that the activities of 
bis past life would determine his fate in the life beyond 
death. He is recollectirg bis past deeds with temorie as to 
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bow far he idled away the spriog-time oi his existence and 
the persons whom he wronged in some way or other in hia 
early life and to whom his spirit would be answerable 
after death. 

It is a personal poem. In a sombre mood the poet looks 
before and after. The poet firmly believes in the immorta¬ 
lity of the human soul. He looks upon death as a gateway 
to a new life. He is a visionary. The picture of life beyond 
death has given a religious tone to the poem. This is 
'virtually a pen picture of the mind of an aged person who 
has retired into himself and sees the visions of death. 

11. Express in your own words the central idea of the 
iollowing poem and add a critical comment:— 

THE CHOICE 

Think thou and act j tomorrow thou shah die. 
Outstretched in the sun’s warmth upon the shore, 

Thou say ’st, “Man’s measured path is all gone o’er. 

Up all his years, steeply, with strain and sigh, 

Man climb until he touched the truth ; and I, 

Even I, am he whom it was destined for’’. 

How should this be ? Art thou then so much more 
Than they who sowed, that thou shouldst reap 

thereby T 

Nay, come up hither. From ‘'his wave-washed mound 
Unto the furthest flood-brim look with me ; 

Then teach on with thy thought till it be drown’d. 
Miles and miles distant though the last line be. 

And though thy soul sail leagues and leagues 

beyond,— 

Still, leagues beyond those leagues, there is mote sea. 

-D. G. Rossetti. (IVBC8 ’75) 

Ana. The poet says that we should make the best use 
of out short span of life on earth. Life shines in ceaseless 
Activities. Instead of enjoying the fruits of out predecessors’ 
dabouts we should make our best efforts to realize the tree 
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meanmg of life. We should not test on out oats but go on 
exploring truths till the last day of our lives. 

“The Choice” is one of the well-known sonnets of D. G. 
Rossetti, the leader of the Pre-Raphaelite School of poetry 
in the Victorian age. It presents Rossetti at his best; but 
it is not the Rossetti who was best known and most admired 
by his early followers. 

Hugh Walker observes; ‘‘In his verse there is no 
thought, as such, it is all pure art.” But in the present 
poem there is a clearness and definiteness of thought as well 
as a beauty of expression. 


12. State in your own words in English the central 
idea of the poem given below and add a brief {not exceeding 
ten sentences) critical comment— 

There is a silence where hath been no sound ; 

There is a silence where no sound may be ; 

In the cold grave, under the deep, deep sea, 

Or in wide desert, where no life is found. 

Which hath been mute, and still must sleep profound. 
No voice is bushed, no life treads silently : 

But clouds and cloudy shadows wander free. 

That never spoke, over the idle ground. 

But in green ruins, in the desolate walls 
Of antique places, where Man hath been. 

Though the dun ox, or wild hyaena, calls, 

And owls that flit continually between. 

Shriek to the echo, and the low winds moan, 

There the true Silence is, self-conscious and alene. 

(WBCS’76y 


Ans. Silence reigns in the deep sea. So does it m the 

vast desert which sleeps without any sign of life anywhwe. 
Only clouds make their speechless movement over it. But 
a true and meaningful sUence reigns in ruined pUces where 
life throbbed in the past and still throbs at present though 
in a dUetent form. 
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The poet here meditates on silence and has discoveted 
two aspects of it. One is that which is associated with 
regions that have been complete strangers to human 
presence. But the poet’s sensitive soul can think of a 
different aspect of silence that remains in regions carrying 
the memory of man. That silence, the poet trusts, is 
anore effective and true, for, in a strange way, it seems 
to speak of beings that once lived and breathed but 
ace now no more. This silence is eerie as it seems to have 
a tongue. 

This is a sonnet with the thyme-scheme as abbaabba 
in the octave portion and c d c d e e in the sextet. There 
4s, however, a single, coherent thought, running through 
the two parts of the sonnet. That helps in giving an 
admirable unity of impression. 


CHAPTER VII 

AMPLIFICATIONS, WRITING SHORT NOTES ETC. 

1. Amplify the idea contained in the following :— 

(i) A stitch in time saves nine. (Aftsc. ’67) 

(ii) The pen is mightier than the sword. 

{Alisc. ’67, 72) 

(iii) Example is better than precept. (Misc, ’67) 

(iv) “Handsome is that handsome does” (Mfjc.’68) 

(v) “He prayeth best who loveth best. 

All things, both great and small.” {Misc, ’63) 

(vi) “Authority causes some men to grow, others to 

swell.” How it reflects on the Civil Servants in 
India! r (IPBCS’56) 

(vii) “The two great inventions of the human mind 

are writing and money—the common language 
of intelligeoce and the common language of 
lelMntereat." (WBCS ’56) 
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(viii) 

To enjoy liberty we must control ourselves. 

(Misc’72) 

(ix) 

Our antagonist is our helper. 

(Mijc 72) 

1. (i) 

A stitch in time saves nine 

(Misc ’67) 


The proverb means that a timely stitching up of a small 
■rent in clothes stops it from getting wider and thereby’ 
necessitating many more stitches to mend it. What is true 
of torn clothes is true of boots, boxes, houses, ships, walls, 
bridges, in a word of everything that needs mending. If a 
little mote cate is taken in the early stages of diseases, or 
poliltical rifts or of growing indiscipline among children, a 
lot of trouble can be avoided in future. Nothing should be 
neglected or ignored at the primary stage as that may deve¬ 
lop into a veritable nuisance in future. (102 words) 

1 (ii) The pen is mightier than the, sword. 

(Misc '76, 72) 


The central idea of this saying is that a writer is more 
powerful than a soldier. The glory of the sword is in the 
blood it has spilt, the cities it has razed to the ground. But 
when a great writer wields his pen he has much more to 
give the world than even any grey warrior. A writer s role 
is creative, not destructive. It is the language of the pen 
and not the language of the sword that gives us new values, 
new standards, new hopes to live with. 

Nepoleon may be forgotten but Vyasa, Valmiki, Homer will 
be remembered with deep devotion for all ages 

1 (iii) Example is better than precept (Misc'61) 

Vague precepts or moral instruction. 

«^><T<nIes have little influence on human minds. If out 

words and actions disagree, the latter have far mote influence 
i, A (nmier When a rich and luxurious man preaches 
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have seen Buddha, Jesus Christ and Gandhiji had great- 
influence on the mass of people only because they practised 
what they preached. We should deter from folly not merely 
by its evil consequences to ourselves but also by the con¬ 
sideration that the examples set by us may be imitated by 
others. (107 words) 

1. (iv) Handsome is that handsome does (Mtsc '68) 

A tree is beiter known by its fruits; similarly a man by 
his actions. Whatever charm a man’s outward appearance 
may have, his dark deeds make him look darker still. It is 
not so much the looks but the good deeds which endear a 
man to his fellow beings. Nobility of character and honest 
actions constitute true beauty. It has a lasting charm and 
it is universally applauded. After all beauty is the lover’s 
gift and does not belong to a man who cherishes ill-will or 
evil designs. It is goodness and loving care that one bestows 
upon others which make him appear truly handsome. 
However commonplace a mother’s looks may be, to her son 
her afiectionate and tender cate make her look so angelic. 
Indeed, to a casual observer, a good looking man may have 
some charm, but to a keen observer he alone is handsome 
who does good things to people. (153 words) 

1. (v) “He prayeth best who lovetb best 
All things, both great and small.’’ 

{Misc ’68} 

Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner killed an innocent sea-bird,. 
Albatross, with his cross-bow and suffered immensely for it. 
He did considerable penance in unbearable heat and 
drought. Until he loved the slimy creatures of the sea his 
efforts to pray were all in vain. No sooner had he realised 
the blessedness of love for even the meanest creatures than 
he was absolved of his sin. As love welled out of his heart, 
down came the merciful rain to relieve him of his agony. 
The Ancient Mariner had learnt the great lesson that love 
and reverence to all earthly beings were all that a man could 
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offer as the best prayer to God. The best form of prayer is 
a man’s love for his neighbours and fellow-beings. However 
big and impressive, or small and insignificant may be the 
creatures of God, they ace all bound by the law of love. 
Hence, in love alone can a man reach his prayer to God. 

(159 words) 

1. (vi) “Authority causes some men to grow, others . 
to'swell.’’ How it reflects on the Civil Servants 
in India ? {iVBCS ’56) 

India is today a free Sovereign Republic with a democra¬ 
tic form of Government which aims at the establishment 
of a socialistic pattern of society. A democracy is commonly 
looked upon as a Government by the people and for the 
people. It implies that in a democratic State it is the people 
who count, and those who are called upon to carry on 
administration are expected to consider themselves as agents 
and servants of the people. But under a bureaucracy, as 
the Government was during the British regime, administra¬ 
tion is carried on by a hierarchy of officers having little 
contact with the people. Under a republican form of 
Government, the high-officials in the administration have got 
to shed their superiority complex and consider themselves 
as the servants of the people and not their masters. 
Unfortunately, red-tapeism and stiff-necked officialism, which 
are legacies of the old regime, are still rampant in Govern¬ 
ment offices. Sudden elevation or promotion to higher 
posts or direct appointment to such covetable posts often 
swell the occupants ; their beads are turned, so to say, by 
the prosperity and dignity of their new position and they 
become arrogant and boastful and disdain their brethren 
on whom fortune has not smiled. This is certainly an abuse 
of the authority bestowed on them. The high officials can 
do immense good to the staff and the people in general if 
they exercise their authority in proper way, be courteous 
and sympathetic and at the same time be martinet, honest 
and above any bias or dogmas. These ate the fundamental 

E.E.acC.-VII 
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principles on which the rules of conduct of Government 
servants in free India ate based. (272 words) 

1. (vii) “The two greatest inventions of the ^ruman 
mind are writing and money—the common 
language of intelligence and the common 
language of self-interest.” {IVBCS ’56) 

The word “wealth” is used in a very wide sense to 
comprise many things of value. But in a restricted and 
commonly accepted sense wealth means money. An indivi¬ 
dual or a nation which possesses enough money is therefore 
called wealthy or rich. In the materialistic world of today 
money is regarded as sole criterion of progress. It facilitates 
ordinary sale and purchase, trade and commerce and day 
to day transactions. Before the invention of money, batter 
was the common means of exchange of commodities. This 
would involve much inconvenience and confusion in receipts 
and payments of prices. Introduction of coins and notes 
has led to regularization and standardization of exchange of 
necessities of life, just as invention of language has 
contributed to easy communication of ideas. Before the 
invention of writing, men would seek to express their ideas 
by means of signs, carvings, and hieroglyphic or picture- 
writing, which were very crude vehicles of expression. 
Human intellect manifests itself now in diverse ways in 
diverse forms of writing. Money is, however, primarily 
used for furtherance of 'personal or collective interests, 
purely material. Money enables each individual to spend his 
income in such a way that each unit of money spent shall 
bring him the largest utility. Money may thus be 
characterised as the common language of self-interest, just 
as writing may be described as the common language of 
intellect. (228 words) 

1, (viii) To enjoy liberty we must control .ourselves 

(Misc’72) 

Liberty it sometimes mis-interpreted as freedom from the 
restraint of law. This type of liberty exists only in the 
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jungles. In a civilized society one cannot enjoy absolute 
liberty. Liberty is based on the recognition of the tights of 
other people and a proper attitude of respect for Law, 
which regulates relations between individuals and maintains 
social equilibrium. Every nation has its own concept of 
liberty. Although liberty warrants the enjoyment of Funda¬ 
mental Rights by each individual, whenever it infringes or ^ 
violates the Law of the country it is prevented by the 
machinery of the State. The government of every country 
imposes some restrictions on the liberty of its people by 
framing of Laws. The unrestrained use of liberty may 
^ive rise to fights among themselves, revolts and other 
anti-social activities and the liberty of the community itself 
may te endangered. Thus on all showing we must control 
ourselves in order to enjoy liberty. (154 words) 

1. (ix) Our antagonist is our helper (Misc 72) 

Thomas Hardy has described human life as a drama of 
pain. Indeed, we feel that our life is full of troubles and 
tribulations. In the present century we are engaged in a 
grim struggle for existence. But the troubles and hardships 
of modern life have not tamed the spirit of man, In this 
century we have made spectacular progress m all spheres of 
life. The problems and hardships of modem life have 
strengthened out moral fibre and given us a moral stamina. 

The history of human civilization shows that worthy men 
never succumb to difficulties. Difficulties are stem in¬ 
structors. The true worker in any sphere is coutinual y 
grappling with difficulties, His very failure teaches him 
fortitude because he knows 

success.” It is our duty to surmount difficulties. We shou d 
remember that difficulty is a stern ^ 

wrestles with us strengthens our nerves and 
skill. Our antagonist is out helper. 


2. Amplify the idea contained in— 

(i) If God came to me with Truth in one hand and 
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seatch for Truth in the other, I should choose 
the latter (Misc ’74) 

(ii) The greatest of all faults is to be conscious of 

none (Misc ’74) 

(iii) Man does not live by bread alone (Aftjc ’74) 

(iv) Cowards die many times before their death 

(Misc 75) 

(v) Revenge is a kind of wild justice 

(IAS ’63, Misc ’75) 

(vi) Variety is the spice of life (Misc ’75) 

(vii) One man’s meat is another man’s poison 

(IAS ’67, M«c ’76> 

fviii) Two wrongs do not make a tight (Misc 76) 

' (ix) The paths of glory lead but to the grave 

(Aftic ’76) 

2. (i) If God came to me with Truth in one hand 
and search for Truth in the other, I should 
,choose the latter (Misc ’74) 

Life is a dynamic process. It shines in ceasless activi* 
ties. The activities of human beings ate of different types. 
Intellectual and spiritual activities are directed towards 
search for truth. 

Exploration of truth is the business of artists and 
scientists. Artists tty to know the eternal truths of life. 
Thus Keats, a great romantic poet of England, arrives at the 
conclusion that 'Beauty is truth, truth beauty’. Scientists 
ate always busy exploring the true nature of things. The 
great religious teachers of the world dedicated their lives to 
the search for truth. Thus Buddha did not accept the 
truths which had been Dieted to him by saints and hermits, 
but dedicated his life to search for truth and after many 
yeafs came to know it himself. 

The Truth which is offered in a ready-made form 
amounts to a simple theory or belief but the Truth which is 
obtained through our own exertions and searches is a real 
and perfect thing. (159 wotd8> 
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2. (ii) The greatest of all faults is to be conscious of 

none (Mtjc 74) 

Man is mortal. I^e has many faults and foibles. Even 
the great men have their defects and they are not free from 
faults. In fact, the great men are always conscious of their 
faults and limitations. We cannot forget Newton’s remark 
about the limitations of his knowledge. Tragedies occur 
when worthy men suffer for their faults. Great tragic- 
writers clearly bring out the faults of men. In his great 
tragedies like ‘Hamlet’, ‘Othello’, ‘King Lear’ and ‘Macbeth’ 
Shakespeare shlws how minor faults of worthy men cause 
tragedies. 

There are some men who look upon themselves as 
symbols of perfection. They proudly declare that they have 
no faults. Such men ate undoubtedly fools because they 
are not conscious of the limitations of mankind. With 
prosperity and fame they become arrogant and boastful and 
forget that they as human beings are victims of follies 
and foibles and will vanish like bubbles from the memories 
of others. (154 words) 

2. (iii) Man does not live by bread alone (Misc 74) 

Man is the most perfect creature of God. He is al¬ 
together different from other creatures because he has 
powers of thinking and reasoning. Indeed, man is God¬ 
like in the exercise of his intellectual and spiritual powers. 
Moreover, unlike other creatures who struggle for procure¬ 
ment of food for their mete existence, the human beings 
have some inner significance of life and the procurement of 
bread and material gratifications ate not the ‘be-all and end- 
all’ of their life. 

A man who has no divine spark in him can make material 
comforts his primary concern in life. Such a man leads the 
life of an animal. There is no denying that the is 
guided by some instincts which ate common to ell emmals. 
Thus all men work hard so that they may get food and 
shelter, but this is not al). Man transcends his animal 
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instincts and aspires to become God-like in his spiritual 
powers. (152 words) 

2. (iv) Cowards die many times before their death 

(Mijc 75) 

Shakespeare’s Julias Ceaser spoke this to brush aside his 
wife’s fears and superstitions. He declared this with the 
assertion that the valient would never taste of death but 
-once. Man is mortal and one day he must die. Be he a 
coward or a man of courage he will die but once. But the 
cowards experience death-like sufferings on many occasions 
in their life before actual death. They move always under 
the shadow of feat of death. They fear their car to turn 
turtle, their vessel to capsize, their plane to catch fire, their 
house-roof to fall down. They feel death lying in waiting 
for them in all conceivable corners with the result that 
they feel shaky and diffident in any enterprise. A brave 
man takes up a cause and fights for it unto the last. He 
never flinches from it for feat of consequences and thus the 
valiant alone wins the laurels of victory. (155 words) 

2. (t) Revenge is a kind of wild justice. 

(IAS ’63, Mtsc. ’75) 

Revenge is very aptly described as a kind of wild justice. 
It is the law of the jungle and most unsuited for a civilized 
society. Wild justice is one in which only wild animals 
indulge and it excludes forgiveness, charity and tolerance, 
which ate the attributes of human beings. It is similar to 
the sayings “an eye for an eye” and “a tooth for a tooth”. 
Passions and animal instincts in man inspire him to inflict 
the same calamity back on the wrong-doer by taking law in 
his own hand. No amount of revenge can make the wrong¬ 
doer change his mind. If he is not sufficiently strong to 
retaliate the revenger just now, he will be on the look out 
for an opportunity of paymg back the debt. Thus revenge 
sets into motion a vicious circle which leads to violence, 
anarchy and indiscipline. On the other hand, forgiveness 
it the noblest revenge. (152 words) 
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2. (vi) Variety is the spice of life (Mijc 75) 
Variety makes life interesting and enjoyable. As 
different spices make the dishes tasty and palatable and 
without such variation even the best food would sometimes 
appear to be insipid and unsatisfactory, so with our life. 

In absence of variety or change it loses all its charms and 
becomes an intolerable burden. Our mind feels bored and 
tired if it remains occupied with a single thing for a long * 
time at a stretch. Rest from any prescribed labour, recourse 
to something away from the main field of activity, brings 
in the variety and makes life worth living. Life would be 
quite as much unbeatable even in the midst of continuous 
pleasures and enjoyments as it is intolerable under a long 
period of monotonous work. For achieving happiness and 
prosperity in life, variety in the form of work and leisure 
is indispensable. Thus the craving for variety in every 
sphere of life is universal. (152 words) 


2 (vii) One man’s meat is another man’s poison 

{IAS ’67, Misc ’76) ’ 

The proverb says that meat is a good tasty food for the 
non-vegetarians but to others its very presence may be 
nauseating. The proverb embodies a truth that there are 
varieties of men who differ in point of attitude and outlook, 
motd and manner. Life is a great mystery. It appeals to 
different men in different ways and their interests ate often 
diametrically opposed. 

Take for example, the worship of God and the Guru. 

With the average old Indians, the thought of God and the 
Guru get, a priority over all other material considerations. 

But with the young who still look at life through the 
spectacles of romance, God and Guru have no significance , 
what is real is this life audits enjoyment, n the tremu¬ 
lous heart of a young maiden, the sight of a handsome 
youngman is supposed to cause a ripple, but to a yojg 

widow, the very thought is consyered a sim Thu» wjia 

necttr to one may often be poison to the other. (168 word.) 
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2. (viii) Two wrongs do not make a right (Misc 76) 

Two wrongs signify that something is done taking law 
in one’s own hand as revenge or lesson against some 
wrong done to one earlier by the other- This second 
wrong thing done in retaliation of the first wrong cannot be 
justified in any way as a right thing done. Revenge is a 
kind of wild justice and hence it cannot tight any wrong 
done by the other, rather it sets into motion a vicious 
circle to which there is no end. 

It is often found that when a pickpocket or a thief is 
caught, he is severely beaten by the public, sometimes 
leading to his death. This action cannot obviously be 
justified and these group of men, if caught, would also be 
subjected to conviction. The right course would have 
been to hand over the criminal to the police for suitable 
action. In other spheres also, repetition of errors or 
repetition of wrongs only multiplies the offence rather 
than justifying the action. (162 words) 

2. (ix) The paths of glory lead but to the grave 

(Misc ’76) 

If life is imagined as the field of sports, glory may be 
taken to be its goal. Men and women ate fighting side 
by side to reach this goal sooner or later and wear the 
garland of glory. The paths which lead to the glory also 
lead to the graveyard, because all men are mortal. 

This saying has a deeper meaning underneath. Whatever 
we may do to teach the goal of glory, we must' not forget 
that death awaits us in the end. It is a mighty leveller, 
making no distinction between kings and clowns, maids and 
widows, fops and flirts. Glories ate mete shadows and not 
substantial things. A man, therefore, should not boast of 
the pomp of power, beauty, wealth and any kind of 
material gain. For, the rich and fibe poor await alike the 
inevitable hour of death. 

The line however should not be quoted as an apology for 
idlennss, but only as a check to pride. . (160 words) 
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3. Do you think it essential tot India to Wmi a 
national language 7 Justify or ctiticise the eSotts 
of the Government of India to make Hindi the 
national language of the country. (Misc. ’67j 
The Indians, though they ate fundamentally the same 
-do not speak the same language. There are different langu¬ 
ages and different dialects in different Indian States and 
villages ; they ate so different from each other that some¬ 
times a man from one State does not understand a word of 
a man from the neighbouring State though their cultural 
background and mental make-up ate the same. It is a 
common language that can only serve as a link among the 
Indian States. Hence India does need a national language 
for its integrated existence. 

But our Government is not justified in making Hindi the 
national language of the country only because it is spoken 
and understood by the largest section of the Indians and it 
enjoins the sanction of the party in power. The kind of 
Hindi that most Indians speak ate just dialects, quite differ 
ent from the sophisticated Hindi. Moreover the people of 
West Bengal and of South India ate quite innocent of Hindi. 
There ate other reasons also why Hindi should not be made 
the national language. Firstly, Hindi is not yet matured 
enough to replace English. Its vocabulary is weak, its 
literature is still in infancy and science books in Hindi ate 
scarce. No language can be improved overnight by govern¬ 
mental backing; the growth of a language is a slow and 
steady progress. The feat of ‘Hindi ImpHiahsm and the 
dis-advantageous position of the non-Hindi people in respect 
Of service and other State affair, cannot be totally ignored. 

The Constitution of India provided that the official 

language of the Union should be Hindi in Devnagn-Seript 

and that English should continue till 196^ In view of ^ 
anti-Hindi agitation in South India, the Official Langu^ 
.(Amendment) Act, 1967 was passed, which provided t^t 
English should remain the associate official language mdafi- 
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nitel; until all the States where Hindi is not the official 
language agree to its replacement solely by Hindi and this 
is ratified by the two House of Parliament. Hindi States 
corresponding with non-Hindi States would send their 
communication in Hindi in a gradual process. It was also 
felt that the three-language formula would not only be a 
better solution for the vexed language controversy but 
would also ensure the unity of the country. (390 words) 

4. Researches in Fundamental sciences should be 
given preference to those in Applied sciences”— 
Do you agree ? (WBCS’56} 

Broadly speaking, science is the generalization of human 
knowledge and experience. From the earliest times man’s 
inherent curiosity has been prompting him to pry into the 
mysteries of Nature and to bring under his control and 
possession Nature’s forces and bounties. By means of 
observation and experiments, theories and principles relat- 
mg to life and matter have been evolved from age to age. 
They are the basis of what we now call the Fundamental 
Sciences. But scientific theories and hypotheses, even when 
recognised as laws, are often rejected when new theories 
are arrived at after rigid tests and investigations. Correct¬ 
ness of scientific principle has to be judged by its practical 
applicatian and this process has led to development of the 
Applied sciences. The trend of modern science has been 
towards objectivity—towards exactitude. But there is the 
risk of this trend going too far. The use of the Applied 
Sciences in harnessing the forces of Nature, in exploiting 
her resources and in contributing to the amenities of life can 
hardly be exaggerated. But sudden and unexpected feilures 
and reverses sometimes make scientists ponder and revise 
their theories. This necessitates further researches in the 
Fundamental Sciences. Whether the results of application 
of a scientific principle are conducive to good or evil has to 
‘ be judged in the process of experiments, for which intensive 
researches in the Fundamental Sciences are of great nece- 
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tsity. This is why the inventors of Atom and Hydrogen 
bombs are busy in investigating into possibilities of putting 
atomic energy to the use of mankind for its welfare, 

(258 words) 

5. “The new sources of atomic energy offer so many 
opportunities for advance that we are now facing 
a new era in Chemistry and Biology”—Esplain 
and illustrate. What ate the other uses of Atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes ? (H^BCS ’53, ’56) 

A new era in human history opened when the atomic 
energy was harnessed to the peaceful uses of man. Of all 
scientific researches effected by the atomic energy and the 
radioactive materials, .the greatest advances have been 
achieved in Chemistry and Biology. Radioactive isotopes 
made from' chemical elements such as iron, phosphorous, 
carbon or iodine (by bombarding the atoms in these 
materials with neutrons in a nuclear reawor) can be used as 
(Vucers, when placed in animals, plants, liquids, fertilicers 
etc. and can also be used like radium for the treatment of 
, tumours, cancer, blood disorders and other diseases. The 
chemical actions relating to wear of tyres or machine parts, 

' corrosions, cleaning of various industrial goods, detection 
of tiniest flaws and thickness of plastic films, paper, rubber, 
tin and aheet materials during processing are done effec¬ 
tively by the radioactive isotopes. Atomic power is also 
used in producing gasoline synthetically from coat and oil, 
tracing the flow of liquid throtlgh pipelines and steriliiing 
and preserving foods. Nuclear radiation is also being applied 
m plant physiology and animal husbandry. One of the 
most successful applications of atomic energy has been in 
the use of radioactive tracers in fertilizers. By subjectmg 
seeds or plants to varying amounts of direct radiation, 
biologists can produce many mutations and changes and, 
thus, hardier and more productive crops. By using radical 
tive isotopes one can label or mark a compound and fcdlow 
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up metabolism in the body. By labelling animals, inheri¬ 
tance deductions can also be made. 

It is reported that the Soviet Scientists ace trying to 
convert the dreary plains of Siberia into fruitful plains with 
the help of it. They also started the world’s aton ic powered 
electricity plant in the Soviet Union in June 1954, Similar 
plants have been installed in the U.S.A. and the U.K. Many 
ether countries, including India, ate now preparing for 
generating electricity from this atomic plant. The energy 
released in the fission of one kilogram of Uranium is appro¬ 
ximately equal to the energy produced by 2'5 million 
kilogram of high grade coal. Thus a small quantity of this 
materials can light the whole city or drive a ship or work a 
mill for years. The atomic-powered American submarine 
Nautilus travelled 66,000 miles on a lump of Uranium 
smaller than a bulb. 

Atomic energy can also be utilised in locomotives and 
aircrafts. The space conquest has much advanced due to 
the invention of this nuclear energy. Atomic clocks aid 
scientists to determine the origin of earth and the age of 
any antiquiti^es. 

Atomic era is full of potentialities and many new 
advantages and uses are yet to be explored. (435 words) 

6. What is the relation between population growth 
and poverty ? [WBCS '68, ’72, Misc ’74) 

Ans. It was upheld in the Population Conference in 
Bukhatest in Aug. ‘74 that the goal of stabilization of 
population by the end of this century, should be achieved 
by inducing the affluent countries to re-structure the 
international economy and reduce the poverty gap, and 
establishing a link between population control and redistri¬ 
bution of resources. The real problem of the developing 
countries is not people but poverty, a hydra-headed 
■monster. Population control is only one of several aspects 
of poverty, the others being lack of education, health cate, 
-decent shelter and living conditions. 
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Demogtapbicall;, the world may be divided into two 
groups of countries. First, the communist countries, notably 
Chins, who maintain that population is an asset and not a 
liability > and the predictions of doom because of over¬ 
population is a plot of the big Powers to maintain their 
dominance over the third World. Poverty existing in 


Africa, Asia and Latin America was due to the continuing, 
economic hold maintained by the Super Powers. The 
population problem is one of development rather than 
poverty. The affluent nations must curb their consumerism 
and the resources, so released, should be channelised for the 
development of the third World regions, 

The second group'of countries comprise the industria¬ 
lized societies which lay stress on the birth control rather 
than on economic growth. The population plan of action, 
formulated by the UN World Population Conference, has 


commended reduction of birth rate to an average of 30 per 
thousand by 1985 and implementation of policies designed to 
bring birth rates down in the developing countries. The 
third view emphasizes an integrated approach. They hold 
that a COTcerted and sustained effort should be adopted to 
control the population at the same time as the country s 
economy is developed. 

In the developing countries, with two-thirds of the 
world’s people and some of the highest rates of population 
growth, there are insufficient schools and teachers, insuffi¬ 
cient foods, hospitals and living shelters, and acute shortage 
of jobs for the young adults. This unmanageable popula¬ 
tion pressure leads to social tensions, political turbulence 
and the irrational eruption into ‘Je on 7 

way of bringing peace and prosperity .n the World « to 
concentrate all efforts on reducing both poverty and the 
growth rate of population. 

7. AU lndi« .cientiat. living .J* 

brought back {WBCSm 

The question of “brain-dram” or flight of talent from 
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this country to any foreign land has become very vital since 
this loss of scientists for a developing country like India is 
considerable. The question of stopping this flight of talent 
from this country becomes a live issue whenever any Indian 
repatriate in another country achieves some distinction in 
his sphere of work. Thus it cropped up when the great 
■scientists like Dr. Natlikar, Dr. Hargovind Khorana, or Dr. 
S. Chandrasekhar, who were India-born but settled in U.K. 
or U.S.A. flashed in the news for their achievements. The 
migrators ace often accused for their greed for money and 
lack of a tense of duty to their motherland. But the 
migrating scientists after completion, of their scientific, 
technological or academic training abroad failed to find any 
berth or appointment or even appreciation in tb|p country, 
and hence they were forced to settle in those foreign lands. 
Moreover, if all these scientists ace brought back here, it 
will only increase unemployment among them. (166 words) 
8. What wonders and treasures does the sea hold for 
us in her depths ? (CL ’56) 

Not only gems, like priceless pearls so keenly sought 
after, but also numerous other things of immense value and 
interest lie in the depths of the sea. The ocean is Nature’s 
inexhaustible treasure-house, and much of its treasures lie 
unexplored inspite of ceaseless human efforts to explore 
them. The seas covet about 73 pet cent of the earth’s 
area and in places they are miles and miles deep. Like the 
great heights, the great depths also remain a perpetual 
mystery to man. Valuable chemical substance have been 
extracted from the undrinkable waters of the sea. Scientific 
appliances and methods have been devised to dive to the 
inmost depth of the sea for the study of flora and fauna 
in the farthest depths, many of which ace of great value to 
mankind. Important animals living on the bottom are the 
molluses (including pearl oysters), which are sometimes 
used for human food. The coral builders are important 
because they build up coral reefs and islands. The pearl 
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fisEeties ot India and its contiguous countries and ektoiate 
methods of ■ deep sea fishing all the world over are striving 
to force the seas to give up some of their treasures. But 
even now we know very little about the seas and the vast 
stores of treasures that lie in their unfathomed caves. 

(217 words) 


9. What is meant by ‘automation’ f Discuss the ptok- 
lem of introducing automation in India (Misc. '68) 
Automation is a system ot method in which many or all . 
of the processes ate automatically performed or controlliS 
by computers or electronic devices. ■ Automation replaces 
human operations by machines It brings a new era of 
industrial revolution in which no human decision or manage¬ 
ment is needed and in which the push-button run by its own 
electric brain produces and distributes its abundant wealth. 

■It works with greater speed, efficiency and accuracy. 

In a highly developed capitalist economy like America or 
the U. K. where monopolism controls the State’s economy, 
automation may increase the efficiency of production and 
. the profit as well by reducing the cost of operation. Fear of 
unemployment is also less there because of the ° 

social insurance schemes and high standard 
in an imperfect capitalist —my like our, wh- nat on. 

monopoly capital has not yet developed and » 

large number of small and private industries in which h 
oXrs- themselves work and. moreover, where t 
unemployment figure is on a steep increase. 

riTprial'l in the purchasing power of “f 

yyho are ultimate ^g, stocks of good. 

^x^ShTu -r 

produced througn ^^t^ma- 

yeat and depression w computer, 

tion. however, uphold that only a smau 
are being used in this country m special casd. like 
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and banb, in which speed, accuracy and saving of office 
apace are important considerations in view of the enormous 
number of cases handled. Introduction of automation, 
though of a very limited kind, has already created mis¬ 
understanding and unrest among workers who are strongly 
opposed to it. (306 words) 

10. What is tourism ? How will you promote it ? 

What benefits will India derive from its promotion ? 

(IVBCS ’57, CL ’67> 
" Tourism is a much used word which means “organised 
touring”. The main ■ purpose of such touring is mote 
educational than recreative. It is inspired as much by an 
adventurous spirit as by a yearning for knowledge. Touting 
never means haphazard touring. The organized touring 
instead of filling out minds with a few desultory informa¬ 
tions gives us a fuller knowledge of the visited places and 
of their people and their history and culture. 

Development of tourism is now receiving full attention 
of the Central and State Govts, India has much to.offer to 
the tourists from snow-capped peaks to historical relics and 
places of cultural interest. The Kashmir Valley is the 
tourists’ paradise. The festivals like Dasara in Mysore, the 
excavation in Ajanta, Ellora and Konarak, and the hill 
stations' of Darjeeling, Mussoorie and Simla' offer great 
attractions to the tourists. The important cities like Calcutta, 
Bombay, Delhi and Bangalore, the magnificent Tajmahal and 
the religious centres of Varanasi, Hardwar and Belur draw 
a good number of visitors, both Indians and foreigners. 
Elaborate arrangements are now being made by the Tourist 
Departments in the States and in the Centre in promoting 
foreign at well as home tourism by setting up Tourist 
Information Centres, by publishing various pamphlets and 
literatures on places of tourist attractions, by constructing 
Tourist Bungalows, Guest Houses and good hotels, by 
providing tourist cars and other transport facilities and by 
removing various travel barriers. 
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From the promotion of tourism India will derive several 
benefits. Firstly) Indian society, inspired by an adventnious 
spirit) will not be in the rut in which at present it seems to 
be. Secondly) promotion of tourism will automatically lead 
to the improvements of road and transport system and to 
the emergence of many more modern hotels and guest 
houses. But the most important benefit will be the Bowing 
in of more foreign currency and more revenues to the 
Central and State budgets and boosting up of local trades. 

(324 words) 


11. Suggest) in about 300 words, the steps you would 
take for the solution of the transport problem in 
Calcutta (WBCS ’60. CL ’63, ’67, Afisc ’68) 


The transport problem in Calcutta has now become very 
acute. The primary reason of this increasing congestion is 
of course enormous increase of population in the city due to 
continuous influx of refugees from East Pakistan. Although 
more tram-cars and buses ate plying m the city streets than 
in previous years, the over-crowding of trams and busea, 
specially in peak hours amply demonstrate that even the 
fringe of the problem has not been touched. Taxis are not 
available when needed. It is almost impossible to get in or 
•get down from a bus ora tram at any mid-way stoppage. 
Street accidents ate becoming matters of daily occurrence 
due to rash driving and carelessness of pedestrians and 
passengers. Slow-moving vehicles like hand-carts, bullock- 
carts, ticksaws, have been another menace. Most of out 
streets ate not also sufliciently wide to accommodate mote 


fram-cats and buses. 

The most effective solution of the problem seems to he 
in the construction of a sub way and a circular railway, but 
this ambitious scheme is not likely to be implemented in the 
hear future for want of funds. Thus there is no alternative 
to introducing mote buses and taxis in the city so as to 
remove the ever-wkJening imbalance between the means of 
transport and their uaers. Where possible dcuble-decker. 

E. E. & C.—VIII (half) 
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ihould replace the old-type siogle-decker buses aoas to 
provide acqjmmodation for a larger travelling public. Cate 
should be taken to keep the toads in a good state of repair. 
The bullock-carts and ticksaws, which ate often responsible 
for traffic-jamming, should be replaced by motor-vans and 
auto-ricksaws. It is necessary to instil into the travelling 
public and the drivers of buses and cars a keen toad sense 
and obedience to traffic rules. For this outpose the Traffic 
Police should also be reorganised and trained on modern 
lines. (300 words) 

12. What do you understand by Green Revolution ? 
What has been its impact on the economy of the 
country ? (Mtsc 72, CL 73) 

Green Revolution signifies the transformation from food 
shortage to self-sufficiency brought about by a break¬ 
through in farming with the help of voluntary changes in 
technology. It is a product of close co-ordination among 
the various Central and State agencies and farm universities 
in India and the Ford Foundation and the Rockfeller 
Foundation in the US\. Co-operation among them helped 
in the evolution of the new technology btsed on high- 
yielding varieties of seed, concentrated doses of fertilizers, 
assured sources of perennial irrigation, application of 
insecticides and improved types of machinery. The Green 
Revolution in India has actually been achieved in respect of 
wheat. While a number of new high-yielding varieties of 
wheat have been evolved, such proved varieties of high- 
yielding rice-seeds are still in the making. Increased produc¬ 
tion of rice is, however, significant in Kerala, Tamil Nadu, 
Andhra Pradesh and West Bengal by the use of such 
improved varieties of rice-seeds. The main factors contri¬ 
buting to the Green Revolution ate—(i) high-yielding seeds, 
(ii) fetrilizets, (iii) insecticides, (iv) better water-manage¬ 
ment and (v) improved machinery. The Green Revolution 
has brought about profound socio-economic changes in the 
country.. Increased productivity of land' has removed the 
poverty of the farmer to some extent. 
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Its progress is however dow in non-irrigated areas and 
the benefit of increased production generaWy goes to the 
big farmers. The small farmers on the other hand sufiet on 
account of rise in costs, scarcity of labour and high land 
values. Besides, .the greater attention to wheat and rice 
cultivation may result in the fall of aggregate output of 
non-food crops. (252 words) 

13. What are your suggestions for accelerating rural 
development in India ? (Misc ’72) 

Since agriculture is the mainstay of Indian economy, the 
development of agriculture plays an important role in the 
problem of rural development. For all round development 
of rural areas, the Community Development Projects were 
launched throughout the country since Oct. 1952 and by 
this time all the villages have been coveted by development 
blocks. The develoiment programme is planned and 
implemented by the villagers themselves, the Government 
offering only technical guidance and financial assistance 
through these blocks. Agriculture receives the highest 
priority in the programme. Other objectives are develop¬ 
ment of roads and communications, health and sanitation, 
maternity benefit and child welfare, education, housing, 
cottage & small-scale industries and uplift of backward 
classes and tribes.' 

The abolition of the Zamindaries in India followed by 
land-reform and redistribution of lands to land-less peasants 
has brought a far-reaching socio-economic revolution in the 
countryside. For the economic development of the rural 
India, rapid increase in agricultural production and marketa¬ 
ble surplus in foodgrains are absolutely necessary. This can 
be achieved through co-operative farming with improved 
seeds, fertilisers, irrigated water and improved agricultural 
implements and by the introduction of 2 to 3 crops a year. 
Co-operative Societies should be strengthened to meet the 
problem of rural indebtedness. Extension of rural electti- 
fication wUl revitalixe the cottage and small-scale mdustnu 
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in villagea and thereby open emplpypient opportunities to 
the rural people. The family planning programme should 
also be populaiised in' villages. (228 words) 

14. In what respects has the position of women 
changed in India since independence ? {WBCS 75) 
According to the ancient history, in the past ages Indian 
women were given all sorts of freedom and they enjoyed 
high social status. But with the coming of the Muslims 
things began to change. The Hindu girls became targets of 
the Muslim rulers’ lust. So they had to be removed behind 
screen. They became more backward during British rule in 
India. The British diplomats knew full well that in case 
Indian women were enlightened they would change the 
slavish outlook of the next generation ; so they managed to 
frame certain unfavourable social laws declaring women as 
socially low. 

India won freedom on August 15,1947 t and since then 
Indian women have been improving their position in all 
spheres of life. After independence female education has 
made tematkable progress in both urban and rural areas of 
this vast country. Today Indian women have cast off 
their inferiotity complex, and they are marching side by 
side with men in every walk of li^e. Women of India have 
held very high positions since independehce—Prime Minister 
of India, Ministers of the Union and the States, Governors, 
High Commissioners and Ambassadors and AIHndia 
Services. Today Indian women have the right to vote, and 
' they enjoy equal opportunities with men in political activi¬ 
ties. In the economic sphere also women now enjoy 
various privileges. They have right to paternal property, 
and ate allowed to choose any profession they like. They 
are likely to eh oy mote privileges and opportunities in all 
spheres of life from the advent of 'the International 
Women’s Year of 1975. (256 words) 

15. What do you understand by the concept of "mixed 
economy” ? Give your arguments for and against 
its application in Indian economy. ilVBCS ’75) 
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Some economists regard the public and private iectors 
not as distinct entities but as complementary and parts of a 
single organisation. “Mixed economy’’ was supposed to 
combine the best of these two sectors with the dictates of 
social justice. It is true that a dynamic collaboration 
between the State sector and private enterprise would 
ensure adequate increased production which cannot be 
expected from a sole public sector or sole private sector. 

The outlook of the framers of India's Five Year Plans is 
that while the public sector and the private sector should 
both develop, the former should grow at a faster pace than 
the latter. For the rapid industrialization of an under¬ 
developed country like India, the growth of a public sector 
in industry is absolutel y essential since all-round economic 
development cannot be achieved merely by depending on 
the private initiative and its profit motive. Thus the 
Industrial Policy Statement of 1956 of the Government of 
India laid stress on the growth of a public sector in the 
spheres of industry and commerce. Under this policy, 17 

Schedule-A key industries like, armi & amunition, iron & 

steel, heavy industries and machine-building industries were 
the exclusive responsibility of the State and 12 Schedule-B 
industries like non-ferrous metals, fertilizer, antibiotics, 
would be progressively State-owned. The remainder would 
be left to the private sector. This gave a clear idea to the 
private investors about their field of operation. 

For the successful functioning of a mUed economy it is 
necessary that private enterprise should prepare itself to 
accept the discipline and control imposed upon it. 


16. What is. “queation bank”? Discuss its necesity 

as well as its method of working in the field of 

rlfoTm of examination system. (B'BCS’75) 

Th, 

a number of examination reforms to check malpractices 

• As tegatds the exammation reforms at 

in examinations, as regaiu 
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the Undet-Graduate level there would be eight examina¬ 
tions in thtee years instead of two examinations as hdid- at 
present and the questions would be set in a non-traditional 
way by drawing selected questions form the Question Bank. 
These reforms were made effective in the case of students 
admitted in the first-year Arts, Science and Commerce 
{other than Honours) Class in the 1975-76 session. 

Question Bank will be a Centre fdr deposit, storage and 
distribution of required questions to the constituent 
colleges. Model questions would be invited from affiliated 
colleges on a particular course of study coveting the entire 
syllabus. These would be reviewed by the Undet-Graduate 
Board of Studies before they are finally approved. Some 
100 ot 150 questions would be approved on each subject. 
These approved questions would again be sent back to those 
colleges and they would set question papers for the above 
eight Tests on the basis of or out of the approved questions 
obtained from the Bank. 

The system would remove the grievances of the 
candidates that the questions were not upto their satisfac¬ 
tion or those were, of confusing narure or were out of 
syllabus. The students, on the other hand, would have to 
prepare for all the model questions covering the entire 
syllabus and thus must be acquainted with the original 
books. 

The other Universities are also examining the suitability 
of introducing this system. (253 words) 

17. Elucidate Gandhiji’s views on (a) Non-Violence 
and (b) Education. {CL ’75) 

Ant. (a) Non-Violence—was the basic principle of 
Gtndhiji in settling all matters of dispute. He projected 
non-violence as a dynamic force which could be put to 
work for the ethical, social, economic and political. uplift 
of the people. He believed that changes could be'brought 
about by appealing to the nobler instincts in man instead of 
by using force or coercion for any purpose. Non-violence 
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did not mean resignation from all real fighting against 
wickedness but it intended to employ soul-force (instead of 
physical force) to resist wrong-doing, tyranny and injustice. 

It required moral strength and capacity for sacrifice of the 
highest order in achieving the object. It was a social virtue 
inasmuch as it can help regulate society. Economic equality 
can also be brought about through non-violence and 
persuasion by love. In the political sphere also, Gandhiji * 
wanted India to reach her destiny through truth and 
non-violence. (147 wordsi 

(b) Education, according to Gandhiji, must be of a 
new type for the sake of the creation of a new world. It 
is not literacy or learning which makes a man, but education 
for real life. He attached great importance to ethical 
education. True education must enable a person to control 
his senses and mind and contribute towards making life 
happy and honest. By education he meant a proper exercise 
and development of body, mind and spirit in a harmonious 
way. He held that true education should be ionpatfed 
through mother tongue and it should tefiect the national 
conditions of the country. The Jjasic education should 
embrace pre-basic, post-basic and adult education with some 
tundamental religious education and should be such as to 
build up character. Craft, art. health and education should 
all be integrated into one scheme Every handicraft should 
be taught not merely mechaqically but scientifically so that 
the child may know the how and why of every process. 

(160 words) 

18. What are Gandhiji's views on untouchability 7 
What measures have been taken by the Government 
to eradicate untouchability I (IVBCS ’76) 

Ana. Gandhiji waged a lile-long battle against the 
scourge of untouchability. He introduced the word 
Harijan (children of God) to describe the down-trodden 
section of Hindu. Society, who were also called the 
Depressed Calls or the Untouchable. He launched the 
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famous Hatijan Movement and succeeded in rousing 
the public conscience against such a monstrous social 
evil. It is not religion but social prejudice which is 
responsible for denying the untouchables several civil 
liberties like drawing water from a well, entering a 
temple or admission to a school. . Gandhiji regarded 
the practice of untouchabilitj as a relic of our past sms, 
which should be eradicated from every Hindu heart. 
He considered untouchability immoral and it mitigated 
against non-violence, freedom and equality. Gandhiji 
attached the greatest importance to the admission of 
Harijans to the temples of worship. He advised Harijans 
to improve their ways of living by giving up carrion 
eating, liquor drmking an i gambling. As a result of the 
relentless campaign cariied on by him, India’s Constitution- 
makers declared the practice of untouchability illegal. 

Thus under Article 17 of the Constitution ‘Untouchability’ 
is abolished and its practice in any form is forbidden. In 
1955, the Parliament of India passed the Untouchability 
(Offences) Act, 1955 which laid down penalties for 
discrimination in any manner against a person who can be 
described as untouchable. The Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes looks after the interest of these 
Depressed Classes. The evil of untouchability has almost 
been eradicated from the society except some remnants 
still persisting among the die-hard conservatives. 

(250 words) 








